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PREFACE. 
—@— 


A Prerace is'to:a book what the gateway is to an inn; either it invites the 
traveller by its.appearance to turn in and recreate himself, or else it causes him 
to pass on with disgust. But, in the present instance, long-established reputa- 
tion sets us free from any painful anxiety on this point. 

We cannot better commence our Address, than by thanking our Correspond- 
ents for their interesting communications, which we sincerely do, trusting that 
we shall never fail to deserve their valuable attentions. We have no fear of 
being prosecuted for bribery before a Parnassian committee, when we tell them 
that it is our honourable distinction, to have concentrated. information from 
such various quarters. The plan of our Miscellany enables every inquirer to 
communicate his researches to the world ; and thus the earliest intelligence is 
conveyed, queries are answered, truth is elicited, and each Number becomes a 
circulating medium of historical, archeological, and literary information. We 
own, however, that we gladly look forward to the close of a Volume, when we 
can meet our Readers on new ground. In a Preface we can express our opi- 
nions freely, without being called upon to decide between controversialists, or 
to pronounce on the admission or painful rejection of kind communications. 

So much of our Magazine is devoted to the past, that it is only on this occa- 
sion we can turn our faces round,.and survey what is actually present before 
us. Yet on the whole, we féel how happy an exemption this retrospective 
character gives us from the bustle of the day. The sanguine anticipations of 
the advocates of the Reform Bill-can find no echo in our voice ; neither, on the 
other hand, are we concerned to show that, in Politics, ‘ whatever is, is right.’ 
Our task is to retrieve the perishing, to decypher the fading, to discover the 
hidden, and to cast the light of-our:toreh over those ages and scenes which 
would else be covered with darkness. ‘In one respect, we ought to greet the 
Reform Bill; for by extinguishing rotten boroughs, annihilating charters, and 
changing the nature of tenures, it will render all these things matter for arche- 
ology, convert the present into the past, and furnish us with additional topics. 
In our volume for Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-one, we may probably give a 
list of disfranchised places, which have not returned Members to Parliament 
within the memory of man. The subject of antiquities naturally tends to 
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exhaust itself; how grateful then ought we to be to those considerate [persons, 
who are so kindly doing their best to ensure us an additional supply. 

But we must now turn “ from lively to severe.”” How affecting it is, at a 
time when a mortal disease is advancing towards us, nay has already entered 
our land, to see multitudes engrossed with the single idea of a political experi- 
ment, which after all will disappoint them as sadly as the Emancipation bill 
has done. While death is creeping nearer and nearer, it is nothing less than 
madness to waste our anxieties on elections, when we may not even live to 
give a vote. Franklin told a lady, who wished tojenjoy pleasant dreams, 
that nothing would so much tend to procure them, as a good conscience: we 
believe that there is no such antidote for the cholera, as the tranquillity which 
a good conscience gives, nor, in fatal cases, any such alleviator of its violence. 
And the best new year’s gift we can make to our readers, is the sincere wish 
that they may secure this most effectual of preservatives. He who possesses 
it, will experience the full value of Horace’s lines, 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 


Six months will elapse before we draw up another address to our readers. 
May they understand and appreciate our meaning; and we trust that, not- 
withstanding all gloomy prospects, we shall then meet them again. 
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( 482 ) 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CorresPONnDENT says: ‘¢ The outcry of 
the moment in the several papers against 
Capital Convictions for Thefts to a small 
amount, without cruelty in aggravation, is 
based upon an error, to which Mr. Peel's 
well meant alteration of value from 40s. to 
51. gave occasion. That great statesman 
forgot for an instant the very principle of 
British Jurisprudence, to protect by law 
what cannot otherwise be secured, the Poor 
Man’s all, howeverlittle; and robberies, with 
burglary in the dwellings of small tenants, 
have been multiplied in consequence. No- 
thing can be more fallacious than the argu- 
ment drawn from the low rate at which it 
is pretended the law estimates human life. 
The truth is, the law estimates the value of 
a subject’s property, ‘* according to that he 
hath, not according to that he hath not.” 

Hans Hisornor observes that ‘¢ in Don 
Quixote, Part the Second, book 2, chap. I. 
(Smollett’s translation) a young gentleman is 
introduced preparing to contend for a prize at 
the University, where he was completing his 
education, by composing a glossary, or pa- 
raphrase, on a text either prescribed to or 
adopted by the candidate (the point being 
left uncertain). Considering the celebrity 
of Cervantes, it is surprising that exercises 
in this form, which seem to have been ex- 
tremely common amongst the Spanish lite- 
rati of that wera, do not appear to have at- 
tracted the attention of any of our poets; 
not at least in your correspondent’s recoliec- 
tion. And yet a glance at a task of this 
kind may suffice to show it, beyond compa- 
rison, a more rational appropriation of time 
than that consumed in charades, conundrums, 
and riddles ; which last Swift descended to 
write; and it was likened to ‘ Titian painting 
draught boards, which would have been in- 
excusable as long as a sign painter could be 
found.’ This mode of composition, which 
approaches, in verse, to the general method 
of discourses from the pulpit, gives occa- 
sion for some sage remarks from the Knight, 
who is always a highly accomplished gentle- 
man, apart from his infirmity, and may be 
regarded as the vehicle of those sentiments 
we might look for from his chronicler. From 
one passage, which shows that suppressing 
the names of the candidates in such exhibi- 
tions is a modern expedient, it seems the 
young nobility were often competitors for 
the palm of merit in scholarship, &c. I 
should wish to recommend this practice in 
our scholastic discipline.” 

The miniature possessed by sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which was supposed to represent 
Milton, and proved by Lord Kaimes to re- 
present Selden (as stated by B. in June, 
p: 502), was bequeathed by Sir Joshua to 
the Rev. William Mason the poet, and by 
the latter in 1797 to William Burgh, esq. 
LL.D. of York, as an acknowledgment for 


editing Mason’s works :—‘‘ that the said 
William Burgh, esq. shall attend to the cor- 
rect printing of the same, for which friendly 
trouble I desire him to accept the fine mini- 
ature picture of Milton, painted by Cooper, 
which was bequeathed to me by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” Memoir of Mason, in Hunter’s 
South Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 169. 

An Occasionat Reaper observes: “* hav- 
ing seen a statement in the newspapers res- 
pecting a large quantity of silver coin that 
was found about five weeks ago in the bed 
of the river at Tutbury, (see Part 1. p. 546) 
and an entire ignorance expressed of any 
historical event at that place, to which the 
concealment of such a treasure could be re- 
ferred, allow me to turn your attention to 
Walsingham and Holinshed for a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question. In the year 
1322, 14th of Edw. I. you will find that 
the whole of the ground between Burton- 
upon-Trent and Tutbury was occupied for 
three successive days by the force of the 
Duke of Lancaster and several Barons, in 
arms against the King and the Royal army, 
that several actions were fought in disputing 
and forcing passages of the river, and that 
Tutbury itself was a distinct point of con- 
test, alternately occupied by the hostile ar- 
mies. Can we for a moment doubt that the 
silver coins which have been recently taken 
out of the Trent at that place, were thrown 
into the stream on the abandonment of the 
town by one of the opposing parties ? 

The four coins, found some time since in 
excavating for the Saint Katherine’s Dock, 
of which one has been sent’ us by Avern, is 
of billon, coined by one of the James’s of 
Scotland, by which is uncertain. It is en- 
graved both in Snelling and Cardonnell. 

Any account of the life and of the family 
of Sir William Clerk, Knt. killed at Crop- 
redy Bridge, fighting for King Charles I. 
against the force of Sir William Waller, will 
much oblige F, 

Information is requested respecting the 
parentage and family of Benjamin Lovell, 
Rector of Preston Bagot, co. Warwick, circ. 
1539. 

Leonard Hotchkis, A. M. Master of 
Shrewsbury School, died in 1754, [Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. viii. p. 422,] mentioned 
in History of Shrewsbury, p. 357. Was he 
not the son or brother of Mr. Hotchkis, 
Master of the Charter House? What was 
the age of the former, and qu. if not a native 
of Bucks ? where his father (if the Charter 
House Hotchkis, which from the singularity 
of the name is probable,) was vicar of King- 
sey, during several years. 

An Op Susscriser wishes to be in- 
formed as to a family of Pomeroy, said to 
be of Engesdon in Devonshire ? ~ 

James W. is requested to favour us with a 
sight of the article he alludes to. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
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MSS. IN THE LIBRARY OF THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY AT HATFIELD HOUSE, 


IN our review of the volume of 
State Papers, recently published pur- 
suant to Royal commission (see our 
number for May, p. 440), it was no- 
ticed that the imperfect state of the 
collections in the State Paper Office 
arose from the prevalent omission, in 
former times, on the death or retire- 
ment of ministers and secretaries of 
state, of that demand for the docu- 
ments connected with their adminis- 
tration, the propriety of which will be 
apparent on the slightest reflection. 
Left in the custody of private families, 
these valuable records have been too 
often abandoned to ali the accidents of 
fire, damp, and vermin, the base uses 
of the kitchen, or the cupidity of bet- 
ter informed peculators. 

The State Papers in Hatfield House 
chiefly extend through the successive 
administrations of those two eminent 
statesmen, Lord Burleigh and his son 
the first Earl of Salisbury. The papers 
relating to the preceding periods ap- 
pear to be but unconnected portions 
which may have accidentally fallen 
into Lord Burleigh’s hand from his 
connection with the Court during these 
periods, and his well-known spirit of 
universal enquiry. 

Of the portion relative to Lord Bur- 
leigh’s time, two selections have been 
published, edited by the Rev. S. Haynes 
and the Rev. Wm. Murdin;* anda few 
that got astray from the present col- 
lection fell into Mr. Lodge’s hands, 
were inserted by him in his Illustra- 
tions, and then honourably returned 
to the late Marquess of Salisbury. <A 
large quantity, however, is still want- 
ing, and must have been abstracted or 
destroyed previously to the two first 
mentioned gentlemen having examined 
the collection. 


* These form two uniform folio volumes, 
printed in 1740 and 1759 ; a description of 
their contents will be found in the Retro- 
spective Review, 1827, vol. i, pp. 204-230, 
419-436. 


We are happy now to announce 
that Mr. C. J. Stewart, late of the 
firm of Howell and Stewart, booksel- 
lers, has been employed by the present 
Marquess of Salisbury in arranging 
and analysing ‘‘the vast treasures of 
state relics at Hatfield House,”’ as they 
were justly termed by Mr. Lodge. Mr. 
Stewart has read and classed the whole 
of the collection, in which there are 
no fewer than 13,000 letters from the 
reign of Henry the Eighth to that of 
James the First. He has formed his 
catalogue in two portions: Vol. I. 
Miscellaneous MSS. and State Papers ; 
Vol. 11. Letters, Privy Seals. A column 
is introduced, showing the heads of 
the principal contents of each docu- 
ment, by the assistance of which the 
enquiries of those who have the good 
fortune to obtain access to the cata- 
logue will be materially facilitated. 
Wherever any letter or paper has 
been found to be published, it has 
carefully been so specified. 

Cordially thanking the Marquess of 
Salisbury for having caused a coilec- 
tion of MSS. so truly valuable to be 
set in order, we should most sincerely 
rejoice to witness the publication of a 
third volume of Cecil Papers, or that 
at least the world was obliged with 
the excellent catalogue which has eli- 
cited these remarks ; in order that the 
collection may be hereafter made rea- 
dily available to the purposes of his- 
torical writers. In the mean time, by 
the obliging permission of Mr. Stewart, 
we shall endeavour to furnish a synop- 
tical view of the contents of these his- 
torical treasures, hoping to retrace our 
steps, and give some further specimens 
on a future occasion. 

Among the early MSS. there is a 
copy of William of Malmesbury, &c.’s 
English History, one of, Roger de 
Hovedon’s, and others relative to the 
same subject; various rentals, car- 
tularies, &c. &c. There is also a 
very splendid manuscript on vellum 
of the Acts and the Apocalypse, on 
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the first page of which is a beautifully 
executed miniature of Henry VII.; a 
translation from the French of the 
Pilgrimage of the Soul 1413, on which 
there is the autograph of Henry VI. ; 
and a curious work on heraldry of the 
fifteenth century. 

Of Henry VIII.’s time there is a 
Treatise on General Councils, by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. ‘‘ The Oryginal De- 
positions subscribyd wt th’andys of 
such as here foloyth:’’ touching the 
Divorce of Anne of Cleves; copies of 
various Treaties, some of which are 
not in Rymer; documents relative to 
the expenses of the wars during that 
reign, &c. &c. Of Edward VI.’s there 
is a proclamation on his ascending the 
throne, which, if actually made public, 
is not noticed by historians ; a copy of 
the Liturgy of St. James, apparently 
translated by Roger Ascham ; the par- 
ticulars of the expenses incurred dur- 
ing the wars in the preceding and this 
reign; treaties; historical documents, 
&c. Of the reign of Mary, the origi- 
nal Council Book, as published in 
Haynes’s selection, is a most curious 
record ; Lord Clinton’s reasons for his 
being sent for by Philip II. to Brus- 
sels, &c. &c. 

ExizaBetu’s REIGN. 

Among the Theological and Eccle- 
siastical papers, there are some by the 
Jesuits Arrowsmith and Parsons; 
many relative to the Puritans, Recu- 
sants, Revenues of the Church, the 
question of the right of the Prince to 
seize Church Property, &c. &c. The 
historical portion contains memoranda 
in Lord Burleigh’s hand, some of 
which are published in Murdin; the 
Norfolk Book of Entries, or copies of 
the Duke’s Letters on the subject of 
Mary Queen of Scots’ examination ; 
opinions of Ministers on the proposed 
marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke 
of Alencgon (Anjou) ; a copious official 
account of the Earl of Northumber- 
land’s conspiracies, the proceedings 
against him, his suicide in the Tower ; 
numerous examinations of  indivi- 
duals respecting their knowledge of 
suspected persons, designs of foreign 
powers, &c. &c.; accounts and exami- 
nations touching the various conspira- 
cies against the Queen, including Es- 
sex’s; border matters; drafts of acts 
of Parliament, treaties, &c. ; many cu- 
rious papers relative to the internal 
government of Ireland, proceedings 
against rebels, their submissions, &c. 
Of Scottish affairs, there are many 
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regarding its internal state, and. its 
relations with England ; and others re- 
specting the proceedings against Mary 
Queen of Scots. Several works on the 
subject of the succession to the crown, 
&c. &e. 

The papers relative to Military and 
Naval affairs are both numerous and 
curious, exhibiting all varieties, from 
the expense of equipping a fleet or 
army, to the freight of provisions for 
their use. They also contain the ex- 
penses of erecting or repairing fortifi- 
cations,&c. Withthese may likewise be 
mentioned a quantity of curious plans, 
maps, charts, &c. from Henry VIII. 
to this reign, and generally illustrating 
this branch. 

Of the Public Revenue, its produce, 
the sources of it, means of collection, 
application, &c. there are also many 
illustrative papers; and connected with 
this head, others relative to the com- 
mercial affairs of these times. 

Under the heads of Local and Indivi- 
dual matters, will be found many cu- 
rious papers illustrating the branches 
of county history, transfer of lands, 
rentals, genealogy, &c. &c.; but, be- 
sides what are contained in them on 
the latter subject, there are a number 
of regular genealogies, separately de- 
scribed. 

The head of Foreign Affairs exhibits 
negociations, intelligence from spies 
and open residents at foreign courts ; 
what respects the various intentions 
against England, or what refers to 
passing domestic events. 

Under the last head of this reign, 
Miscellanies, are many original works 
and papers. Among these we find 
‘a Booke of the auncient orders of 
the Knights of the Garter,” &c. 
“The Peregrination of one Anthony 
Jenkinson in the landes of Per- 
sia,’ &c. dedicated to the Queen; 
‘* Sir John Stanley’s Travels in Spain 
and Portugal, 1592 ;’’ Particulars of 
the Presents sent by the Turkey Com- 
pany to the Grand Seigneur in 1594 
and 98, amounting to 11,014/. 18s. 
4d. ; ‘‘The unexpected accidentes of 
my casuall destinye discovered,”’ by 
John Daniel; this gives the author’s 
account of his affair touching the Es- 
sex Papers, for which he was at this 
time suffering imprisonment; various 
unpublished poems of gidius Fletch- 
er’s; addresses of the Westminster 
and Eton scholars to her Majesty, in 
Greek and Latin, beautifully written 
and subscribed by their various au- 
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thors; a few papers relative to her 
Majesty’s stud, whilst the Earl of 
Essex was Master of the Horse, &c. 


James’s REIGN. 


The Catholics and Puritans again 
occupy their share of the ecclesiastical 
papers of this reign. The rentals of 
the Bishopric of St. Andrew’s, the 
Abbey of Kelso, and the Bishopric of 
Glasgow, as resigned in 1605 by the 
Duke of Lennox, on having the Cob- 
ham and other lands in England given 
to him, may be cited for their cu- 
riosity. 

The Historical portion opens with 
the actual draft of the proclamation 
declaring James King of England, in 
the hand of Sir R. Cecil, and bearing 
numerous marks of his careful com- 
position ; there is also a warrant ad- 
dressed to the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
signed by the principal nobility, as 
well as the council, that his Ma- 
jesty may be proclaimed by him within 
his precincts; this, it may be here 
stated, is signed by both Lord Cobham 
and Lord Grey, who are represented 
by Hume to have been tardy in their 
recognition of the title of the new 
Sovereign. The various transactions 
of the early part of this reign, includ- 
ing Raleigh’s and the Powder Plot, 
are here more or less_ illustrated. 
There are also copies of papers sent to 
the second Ear! of Salisbury, touching 
the proposed marriage of the Prince 
(Charles I.) with the Infanta of Spain, 
differing in some cases with the re- 
ceived history of that matter. 

The Military and Naval matters in 
this reign of less interest, afford some 
papers ; but the branch of the Revenue 
and Expenditure, as may be expected, 
is more voluminous. The local and 
individual history contains also many 
papers of interest and value. 

The head of Foreign Affairs exhibits, 
as in the last reign, negotiations, ad- 
vertisements, or the intelligence com- 
municated of the state of foreign 
courts, by spies, residents, &c. 

Among the Miscellaneous may be 
mentioned a paper, attributed to Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, on the King’s 
prerogative ; the Privileges of the Ba- 
ronage of England, ‘‘ wrote, as is sup- 
posed, by John Selden ;”’ the original 
of the Compendium of the Records, 
by Arthur Agarde, as prepared by the 
author, and presented and dedicated 
to the first Earl of Salisbury ; a regis- 
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ter of the Proclamations, printed in 
1608, &c. &c. 

Of Cuarues I.’s time, and later 
periods, there are also a number of 
historical and other papers, &c. 

The Volume containing the Letters 
is by far the most interesting portion, 
both as respects the number and con- 
tents of these communications. 

The first head, or Royal Letters, in- 
cludes specimens of most of the reign- 
ing Princes of that period, and a 
quantity of James’s letters to Eliza- 
beth, and to the Earl of Salisbury after 
his accession. The second contains a 
number of letters from Queen Eliza- 
beth to the Duke of Anjou. The third 
contains the Secret Correspondence of 
James with Sir R. Cecil during Eliza- 
beth’s life. This commences with 
James’s communication opening the 
correspondence, which appears to have 
been brought about by Mar and Kin- 
loss, James’s ambassadors to Eliza- 
beth on Essex’s death. By it, it also ap- 
pears that Essex had represented Cecil 
to James as favourable to the Spanish 
interest, and opposed to his. This 
Cecil disproves, but reserves himself 
entirely to the will of his present 
sovereign. Cecil’s first letter is an 
open and honourable statement of the 
terms of this his countenance to James. 
There are also copies of letters sent to 
James by the Earl of Northumberland 
and forwarded by him to Cecil. The 
whole is perfectly unconnected with 
the volume published by Lord Hailes 
under this title, which, on examina- 
tion, will be found to consist of Lord 
Henry Howard’s ingratiating epistles 
to Mar and Kinloss; and certainly its 
contents warranttheconclusions of his- 
torians hitherto,had they only distinctly 
distinguished him to whom the honour 
of the production was due. The fourth 
contains the correspondence of Ara- 
bella Stuart, on her attempting to 
marry Mr. W. Seymour in 1602, of 
those connected with her, and those 
appointed by Elizabeth privately to 
examine into the matter, nothing of 
which is so early noticed by historians. 
The fifth contains a number of letters, 
partly in cypher, addressed to the 
Earl of Essex by the Duc de Bouillon, 
father of the famous Marshal Turenne 
from 1589 to 1599. 

The sixth, or general division, ex- 
tends from 1540 downwards, in one 
chronological series, and to the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign ; an abstract of ea,} 
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letter is given, or, if printed, where it 
appears. To those of James’s is 
omitted this useful abridgment, which 
we regret, as none of them are pub- 
lished, or have ever been examined for 
that purpose. 

(To be resumed.) 


—}— 

Lea- Hall, Yardley, near 
Birmingham, July 18. 
AS your Magazine has lately been 

the medium of much information re- 
specting the origin and obliteration of 
the inscriptions on the Monument; it 
may probably suit you to insert at 
your own convenience the inclosed 
original letter of an eye-witness to the 
dreadful calamity which that noble 
column commemorates. 
Yours, &c. Joun Biowunt. 


Mr. Ursan, 


My Lorp, Sept. 6, 1666. 

I suppose your Lordship may have 
heard of this sad judgment that has 
been upon us, by some flying report, 
though not the particulars, and this 
goes by the first post. Being constant 
with the Duke," | presume to believe 
none has seen more of it then I have, 
he being so active and stirring in this 
business, he being all the day long, 
from 5 in the morning till 11 or 12 
at night, using all means possible to 
save the rest of the city and suburbs. 
On Tuesday our only hope was to 
save Fleet-street, and so to Whitehall, 
by pulling down houses both sides 
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Bridewell Dock,» so to make a broad 
lane up from the river to Holbourn 
bridge. The Duke’s was from Fleet- 
bridge to the river ; Lord Craven, next 
to the Duke the most active in the 
business, was to come from Holbourn 
bridge to Fleet bridge: the Privy 
Council] to assist him with power, 
there being a law amongst the citi- 
zens that whoever pulleth down a 
house shall build it up again, so what 
was done was by order of the King 
and Council. 

All orders signified nothing; had 
not the Duke been present, and forced 
all people to submit to his orders, by 
this time I am confident there had not 
been a house standing near Whitehall. 
The city, for the first rank, they minded 
only their own preservation ; the mid- 
dle sort so distracted and amazed that 
they knew not what they did the 
poorer, they minded nothing but pil- 
fering; so the city abandoned to the 
fire, and thousands believing in Mo- 
ther Shipton’s prophecy, ‘‘ That Lon- 
don in sixty-six should be in ashes.’’¢ 
Sir Kenelm Digby’s son,‘ who pre- 
tends to prophecy, has said the same 
thing, and others—a judgment upon 
the city for their former sins. 

The Duke, on Tuesday about 12 
o’clock, was environed with fire; the 
wind high, blowedsuch great flakes,and 
so far, that they fired Salisbury Court, 
and several of the houses between that 
and Bridewell Dock, so the Duke was 








* The Duke of York. Evelyn gives his unprejudiced testimony to his Royal Highness’s 
great exertions : ‘It is not indeed imaginable how extraordiuary the vigilance and activity 
of the King and the Duke was, even labouring in person, and being present to command, 
order, reward, or encourage workmen, by which he showed his affection to his people, and 
gained theirs.” Diary, Sept. 6.—** The King and the Duke, who rode from one place to 
another, and put themselves into great dangers amongst the burning and falling houses, to 
give advice and direction what was to be done, underwent as much fatigue as the meanest, 
and had as little sleep or rest.” Lord Clarendon. 

» Commonly called Fleet-ditch, now covered by Farringdon-street and Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, 

© ** We have now (as it is usual in all extraordinary accidents), several prophecies started 
up: none more remarkable than that of Nostredame, a Frenchman who wrote a book of 
prophecies above a hundred years since, and therein (cent. ix. stanza 49) exactly predicted 
the Parliament’s putting our King to death, and in his book (cent. ii. stanza 51) hath this : 

Le sang du just a Londres sera faute 
Bruslé par foudres de vingt trois les six, 
La Dame Antique cherra de place haute ; 
. De mesme sect pleusieurs serront occis- 
[It will be noticed here that Nostradamus had merely religious persecution in his mind.] 
Most of our last year’s Almanacks talked of fire in London, and one named the month, but 
it was expunged by I'Estrange (who licensed them) for fear of the consequence.”—Letler 
written in 1666, printed in Malcolm’s Londinium, vol. iv. p. 80. 


_* Many strange things are recorded of the Digbys; but the gift of prophecy in a son of 
Sir Kenelm is a new feature in this history. 
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forced to fly for it, and had almost 
been stifled with the heat. The next 
hopes there was, to stop it at Somer- 
set house, it raged so extreme in Fleet 
street on both sides, and got between 
us, and at six of the clock to the 
King’s Bench office at the Temple. 
Night coming on, the flames encreased 
by the wind rising, which appeared to 
us so terrible to see, from the very 
ditch [Fleet-ditch] the shore quite up 
to the Temple all in flame, and a very 
great breadth. At ten of the clock at 
night we left Somerset House, where 
they began to pull down some in hopes 
to save, but did despair, and fled to 
our last hopes to save Whitehall, by 
pulling down Sir John Denham’s 
buildings, and so up to Charing-Cross. 
The Queen and Duchess resolved to 
be gone by six o’clock on Wednesday 
morning for Hampton Court. Nothing 
can be like unto the distraction we 
were in, but the Day of Judgment. 
About 11 of the clock on Tuesday 
night came several messengers to the 
Duke for help, and for the engines, 
and said that there was some hopes of 
stopping it; that the wind was got to 
the south, and had blown the fire upon 
those houses from the street between 
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the side of the Temple Church; by 
that means had took off the great rage 
of the fire on that side, and on the 
side of the street St. Dunstan’s Church 
gave a check to it. We had not this 
mercy shewed to us alone, but like- 
wise hearts and hands from the peo- 
ple ; the soldiers being almost all tired 
out with continual labour. By six of 
the clock on Wednesday the Duke was 
there again, and found the fire almost 
quenched on both sides the street ; 
from thence he went to the Rolles, put 
the people to work there to preserve 
the rolls, caused all people, men, wo- 
men, and children that were able to 
work, to come, and those that refused 
to beat them to it; by this means he 
got people to other places, as Fetter 
Lane,* which he preserved by the as- 
sistance of some brick houses and gar- 
den walls; likewise Shoe Lane was 
preserved by the same way. At Hol- 
bourn bridge there was my Lord Cra- 
ven, who gave acheck to the fire there, 
and by noon quenched it. It then 
broke out again at Cow Lane in Smith- 
field; so Lord Craven went to assist 
Sir Richard Brown,! who is but a 
weak man in this business. The Lord 
Mayors went to Cripplegate, pulled 
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It pleased his Majesty to command me,” says Evelyn, ‘‘ among the rest, 





to look after the quenching of Fetter Lane, and to preserve, if possible, that part of Hol- 
born, whilst the rest of the gentlemen took their several posts, some at one part, some at 
another (for now they began to bestir themselves, and not till now, who hitherto had stood 
as men intoxicated, with their hands acrosse) , and began to consider that nothing was likely 
to put a stop but the blowing up of so many houses as might make a wider gap than any 
had yet been made by the ordinary method of pulling them down with engines. This some 
stout seamen proposed early enough to have saved near the whole city, but this some te- 
nacious and avaritious men, aldermen, &c. would not permit, because their houses must 
have been of the first.’””—Pepys mentions some instances of this parsimony, particularly of 
one Alderman Starling, whose house had been saved by ‘‘ our men,” the very same seamen 
of whom Evelyn speaks. 

£ The Clerk of the Privy Council; and father-in-law of Mr. Evelyn. 

& Sir Thomas Bludworth. It may be conjectured that the censure of being “ a weak 
man” belongs rather to this functionary, than Sir Richard Browne; since several of the 
accounts notice his inefficiency. Mr. Pepys was sent to him on the first day (Sunday Sept. 
2), with the King’s command ‘‘ to spare no houses, but to pull down before the fire every 
way.” He found him in Cannon-street, ‘‘ like a man spent, with a handkercher about his 
neck. To the King’s message he cried, like a fainting woman, ‘ Lord, whatcanI do? I 
am spent; people will not obey me. I have been pulling down houses, but the fire over- 
takes us faster than we can do it.’ That he needed no more soldiers; and that, for him- 
self, he must go and refresh himself, having been up all night. So he left me, and [ him, 
and walked home, seeing people all almost distracted, and no manner of means used to 
quench the fire.”—‘* The Lord Mayor,” says Lord Clarendon, * though a very honest 
man, was much blamed for want of sagacity on the first night of the fire, before the wind 
gave it much advancement, for though he came with great diligence as soon as he had no- 
tice of it, and was present with the first, yet having never been used to such spectacles, his 
consternation was equal to that of other men, nor did he know how to apply his authority 
to the remedying the present distress ; and when men who were less terrified with the ob- 
ject pressed him very earnestly that he would give order for the present pulling down those 
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down great store of houses there to 
stop it, being grown to a great head. 
Lords of the Privy Council rid about 
to every place, to get pipes opened 
that they may not want water, as 
Lord Chamberlain, Lord Ashley, and 
others, so that by Wednesday towards 
the evening we supposed the fire every 
where quenched, excepting that about 
Cripplegate, which we hoped well of. 

No sooner was the Duke come to 
Whitehall but a new alarm—50,000 
French and Dutch* in arms, and the 
Temple on fire again.! Immediately we 
repaired to the Temple again. When 
we came there, found a great fire oc- 
casioned by the carelessness of the 
Templars, who would not open the 
gates to let people in to quench it; 
told the Duke unless there was a bar- 
rister there they durst not open any 
door. The Duke found no way of sav- 
ing the Temple Chapel, and the Hall 
by the Chapel, but blowing up the 
Paper house in that court, which ex- 
periment, if it had been used at first, 
might have saved agreat many houses. 
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One of the Templars, seeing gunpow- 
der brought, came to the Duke, and 
told him it was against the rules and 
charter of the Temple that any should 
blow that with gunpowder, therefore 
desired the Duke to consider of it, 
with more impertinence ;' upon which 
Mr. Germaine, the Duke’s Master of 
the Horse, took a good cudgel and 
beat the young lawyer to the purpose. 
There is no hopes of knowing who 
this lawyer is, but the hope that he 
will bring an action of battery against 
Mr. Germaine. About one o’clock the 
fire was quenched, and saved the cha- 
pel and the hall; so the Duke went 
home to take some rest, not having 
slept above two or three hours from 
Sunday night. The next morning be- 
ing Thursday, the King went to see 
how the fire was, and found it over in 
all places. It burnt down to the very 
moat of the Tower. They were very 
fearful of the Tower, carried out all 
the gunpowder, and brought out all 
the goldsmiths’ money (which was at 
first carried thither), to Whitehall, 








houses which were nearest, and by which the fire climbed to go further (the doing whereof 
at that time might probably have prevented much of the mischief that succeeded), he thought 
it not safe counsel, and made no other answer than that he durst not do it without the con- 
sent of the owners.” 

i 45.In the midst of all this calamity and confusion, there was, I know not how, an alarm 
begun that the French and Dutch, with whom we were now in hostility, were not only 
landed, bit were entering the city. There was, in truth, some days before, great suspicion 
of those two nations joining ; and now that they had been the occasion of firing the town. 
This report did so terrify, that on a sudden there was such an uproar and tumult, that they 
ran from their goods, and taking what weapons they could come at, they could not be 
stopped from falling upon some of those nations whom they usually met, without sense or 
reason. The clamour and peril grew so excessive, that it made the whole Court amazed, 
and they did with infinite pains and great difficulty reduce and appease the people, sending 
troops of soldiers and guards to cause them to retire into the fields again, where they were 
watched all this night.’”’—Evelyn. 

i «¢ About four in the afternoon (Wednesday Sept. 5) it broke out again in the Temple, 
(it is thought) by a lurking spark that had lain concealed ever since the morning, which, 
happening among Paper-buildings, quickly increased, and had baffled two engines, if the 
blowing up some lodgings had not prevented its diffusion, which was before midnight. The 
Duke of York was here three or four hours, showing much diligence, as he had done in 
several parts of the city that day, where he had seen, as he said, above a hundred houses 
blown up.” —Letter dated ‘* Middle Temple, Sept 24, 1666,” in Malcolm, iv. 76. 

k To what has been quoted from Evelyn on this poiut may be added a paragraph from the 
letter-writer of the Temple, showing the great assistance derived from gunpowder. ‘In 
pulling down houses, they always began too near the fire, by which they were forced from 
their work ere finished. It was, indeed, almost impossible, after it had made such a large 
circle, to make a larger round it by any other means than that of blowing up houses, which 
had been proposed the first day by more experienced persons, then esteemed a desperate cure, 
but afterwards practised with very good success. For, by putting a barrel of gunpowder, or 
thereabout, under each house, it was first lift up a yard or two, and then fell down flat, 
without any dangers to the bystanders.”"—Malcolm, iv. 77. 

1 Clarendon continues, where we last broke off: ‘* His (the Lord Mayor’s) want of skill 
was the less wondered at, when it was known afterwards that some gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple would not endeavour to preserve the goods which were in the lodgings of absent 
persons, nor suffer others to do it, because, they said, it was against the law to break up any 
‘man’s chamber.” 
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above 1,200,0001. The King saw all 
Moorfields filled with goods and peo- 
ple. He told them it was immediate 
from the hand of God, and no plot; 
assured them he had examined seve- 
ral himself which were spoken of upon 
suspicion, and found no reason to 
suspect anything of that nature; de- 
sired them to take no more alarms; 
he had strength enough to defend 
them from any enemy, and assured 
them he would, by the grace of God, 
live and die with them; and told them 
he would take a particular care of 
them all. 5001. worth of bread he 
intends to send them to-morrow, and 
next day intends to send them as much 
more, and set out a proclamation in 
favour of them." Gresham College 
is to be the new Exchange, nothing 
remaining in the old Exchange but the 
statue of him that built it." There is 
25,0001. worth of cloth burnt, which 
will be well for the wool, and the poor. 
Lord General° will be here to-morrow, 
and the fleet sets sail from Portsmouth 
to-morrow. One of our ships burnt 
by the French. 

The fire being all within the city, is 
looked upon as a judgment to the city. 
Griffin, of the Common Council in 
Hereford, has lost 16001. in houses. 
The Lord Mayor undone. 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obed' servant, 
Winp. Sanpys. 
To Lord Viscount Scudamore, 
Homme Lacy, near Hereford. 


ee oes 
NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXXII. 
St. BarnasBas’s CuaPEL, KENSING- 
TON. 
Architect, Vulliamy. 
THE accompanying engraving (See 
the Frontispiece) exhibits two struc- 
tures in the pointed style of archi- 


tecture, which found their claims to 
admiration on very opposite prin- 
ciples ; the one endeavours to excite 
attention by a display of ornament, 
the other by the harmony of its pro- 
portions and the simplicity of the 
decorations. 

The Chapel, of which a north-west 
view is given in the upper division of 
the engraving, is situated on the east 
side of the Addison road, in the parish 
of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington. It 
is built of white brick, withstone dress- 
ings, the light tint of the brick harmo- 
nizing with the hue of the Bath stone. 

The plan is not divided into nave 
and ailes, but gives a parallelogram 
for the body of the Church, with a 
projection at each end; that to the 
east being a chancel. At the west end 
and in each of the flanks are porches. 

The west front has a facade, ap- 
proached by a flight of steps, and con- 
sisting of three arched entrances divid- 
ed by piers, with attached buttresses 
ending in pinnacles; the central en- 
trance has a sweeping cornice, and 
above it the parapet is finished pedi- 
méntally, and enriched with quater- 
foils. On the apex is a handsome 
cross. The lateral arches have square 
headed weather cornices ; the parapet 
above them is horizontal, an“ deco- 
rated with quaterfoils as before. In 
the flanks are windows of a single 
light. Above the porch is a large win- 
dow of seven lights ; the head of the 
arch, which is low and obtuse, in- 
stead of being occupied by the per- 
pendicular tracery coeval with this 
form of arch, is filled with quaterfoil 
and cinquefoil tracery fantastically 
arranged: the head of the arch is 
bounded with-an- ogee canopy crock- 
etted. The elevation is finished pedi- 
mentally, the parapet being pierced 
with trefoils. At the angles are pin- 
nacles, and in the centre is an open 





™ This is an interesting and important part of the letter ; the judicious address of Charles, 
who ‘never said a fuolish thing,” not appearing in other places. The proclamation is 
printed as a note in Evelyn’s Diary, 8vo. edit. vol. ii. p. 272. 

n «¢ Sir Tho. Gresham's statue, though fallen from its niche in the Royal Exchange, re- 
mained entire, when all those of the Kings since the Conquest were broken to pieces ; also 
the standard in Cornhill, and Queen Elizabeth’s effigies, with some arms on Ludgate, conti- 
nued with bat little detriment, whilst the vast iron chains of the city streets, hinges, bars, 
and gates of prisons, were many of them melted and reduced to cinders by the vehement 
heat.” Evelyn.—The statue of Queen Elizabeth which escaped the fire at Ludgate is the same 
which now stands looking down Fleet-street, from the éast end of St. Dunstan’s church, 

© George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, whose military skill had achieved the Restoration ; 
he was probably generally spoken of as the Lord General, but at this-time he was spedially 
commissioned as Commander-in-chief against the Dutch. 


Gent. Mac. July, 1831, 
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hexagonal turret, ending in a dwarf 
spire, and finial. The portions which 
have been described, as will be seen by 
the engraving, project beyond the body 
of the Chapel, which forms a small 
wing at each side, and is finished with 
a parapet pierced as before. At the 
angles are octagonal tower-shaped 
buttresses broken by strings into five 
stories ; they are carried up plain to 
the parapet, where an open story 
grounded on a basement of quaterfoils 
inclosing shields, succeeds ; each face 
of this superstructure is pierced with 
a narrow light, with cinquefoil head, 
over which are quaterfoils and a cor- 
nice; the whole is crowned with a 
ribbed hemispherical cupola, ending 
in a finial which has more of an 
Italian than an English character. 

The flanks are uniform. They are 
each made into eight divisions by 
slender buttresses which rise to a 
cornice, the elevation being finished 
with a pierced parapet continued from 
the west front; above the buttresses 
are pinnacles of a very diminutive and 
insignificant character. Every division 
has an obtusely arched window of 
three lights, divided into two stories 
by a transom, the head occupied by 
intersecting tracery and quaterfoils. 
The second division from the west 
has a porch, the door-way of which 
is arched and bounded by a sweeping 
cornice, the finish a parapet pierced 
with quaterfoils, pedimental in the 
front and horizontal in the flanks; on 
the apex is a cross, and at the angles 
are buttresses ending in pinnacles. 

The eastern end corresponds with 
the western; a vestry supplies the 
place of the porches, the central win- 
dow and the octagon buttresses as 
before described. 


Tue INTERIOR 
is a large unbroken area, more re- 


sembling a hall than a church, the 


gallery at the west end supporting 
the idea. The architect having be- 
stowed so much ornament on the out- 
side of the building, we are led to expect 
an equally ornamented interior; here 
the spectator is disappointed by find- 
ing a quaker-like plainness. This is in 
the worst possible taste; in an an- 
cient building a highly enriched out- 
side always leads the spectator to 
a gorgeous display in the interior 
finishings, and he is often agree- 
ably surprized by finding a splendid 
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interior succeed to an exceedingly 
plain outside; and in this the good 
taste of the architect is shewn. In 
such an instance the spectator, as 
he proceeds in the contemplation of 
the building, finds his admiration in- 
crease; but not so with a structure 
like the present; here he is disap- 
pointed by the contrast which the 
part of the building last seen affords 
to that he first viewed. 

The ceiling is horizontal, and di- 
vided into compartments correspon- 
dent with the windows, by ribs 
stretching across from wall to wall; 
and again in breadth into three divi- 
sions, by bands running the whole 
length of the interior. The principal 
ribs are trussed, and spring from 
corbels, the spandrils being pierced 
with trefoils. Such a ceiling as this 
somewhat resembles the flat timber 
ceilings of old churches, and had it 
been constructed of wood, or tinted to 
resemble oak, it would have been 
tolerable ; but here the ribs are stone- 
coloured, the pannels being plain 
plaster. It is therefore intended for an 
imitation of stone; but an imitation, 
to be correct, should be capable of 
being constructed in the material 
which it represents; yet such a ceil- 
ing as this, of stone, would scarcely 
be attempted. The principal ribs are 
perfectly horizontal, and only ap- 
proach to the arch at the side walls, 
where, as before remarked, they are 
trussed, and the longitudinal bands 
are so slender that if the whole were 
stone it would never stand for a week; 
how absurd then is such an imitation! 
We may be told the whole is but lath 
and plaster; true, it may be so, but 
it ought at least to bear the semblance 
of reality ; it should either represent a 
stone or wood ceiling, for a lath and 
plaster structure was unknown to our 
ancestors, who despised false ap- 
pearances. The trusses at the ends, 
where the design is narrower, are 
fantastically ornamented; and over 
the chancel is some lozenge work of a 
purely modern character. On the 
centre band are some attempts at or- 
naments in foliage ; such flimsy things 
had better be omitted, as the chains 
of the two chandeliers used for light- 
ing the church have nearly demolished 
the two bosses they pass through. . 

At the west end is a gallery, the 
front ornamented with perpendicular 
tracery, and above it a secondary gal- 
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jery, containing the organ in a fine 
case, and seats for the charity children. 

The altar is rather uncommon, in 
being formed of, or in imitation of 
stone. The architect has taken an 
altar tomb of the fifteenth century 
as his model; it commences with 
a platform pierced with quarter- 
foils, which is surmounted by a pe- 
destal, also pierced with quaterfoils 
elaborately enriched, each enclosing 
a quadruple flower, the ends being 
similarly ornamented; the back of 
the pierced work is painted black to 
give a false effect of hollowness, which 
only adds a flimsy puerile look to a 
composition which would otherwise 
be a judicious and handsome design. 
The screen is very commonplace ; it 
consists of three arches, the centre 
broader than the others, and like 
many modern works displaying arches 
of a different angle, the centre being 
more obtuse than the side ones.* 
As a proof of the want of atten- 
tion to propricty so often visible in 
modern buildings, the altar window is 
disfigured by air-traps, the strings for 
working which hang down very grace- 
fully over the altar screen. 

On each side of the altar are doors 
leading into the vestry ; these, as well 
as the other entrances, are surrounded 
by pannelling somewhat in the car- 
penter’s Gothic style. 

The pulpit and reading-desk arealike, 
and are placed opposite to each other at 
a short distance from the altar rails ; 
they are hexagonal, and not orna- 
mented. The font is an octagon ba- 
sin, on a pedestal of the same form, 
and closely resembles many in the 
new churches; they are probably cast 
in the same mould. 

The windows internally are finished 
with sweeping cornices, a very unusual 
mode of decoration. 

Upon the whole this chapel, though 
it is not among the worst, is far from 
a good specimen of architecture. The 





* I take this opportunity of adverting to 
an error, if it be one, pointed out with much 
angry feeling by Mr. Bedford. It seems 
that I complained of three arches of different 
angles in one line, and that I represented 
the centre to be more obtuse than the 
Jateral ones; Mr. Bedford says it is quite 
the reverse, z.e. the centre is acute, and 
the others obtuse. It may be so, yet the 
fault, which arose from the juxtaposition 
of arches of different angles, is not mended 
by the correction. E. 1, C. 
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ornaments are of a flimsy character, 
the architect being too fond of piercing 
and hollowing out every solid part of 
them, so that instead of their resemb- 
ling the decoration: of antiquity, they 
have much more the appearance of 
the very pretty toys which are sold by 
Mr. Ackermann and other fancy sta- 
tioners. 

This church was built by the parish 
with the aid of a grant from the Royal 
Commissioners of 5000/. It will ac- 
commodate 1330 persons, 818 being 
in pews and 512 in free seats. The 
building was commenced in January, 
1827, and the chapel was consecrated 
on the 8th June, 1830.* 





Trinity Cuape., ToTrENHAM. 
Architect, Savage. 

This Chapel may rank among the 
best structures in the Pointed style 
which we have met with in the course 
of our surveys. It is situated on the 
west side of the high road at the 
entrance to the village, and not far 
from the well-known Seven Sisters. 

The materials are brick and stone, 
of the same nature as those of the last 
described structure. 

In the adoption of the early, or 
lancet style of architecture, Mr. Sa- 
vage has displayed good taste, and 
better taste in keeping, with some 
exceptions, to one style in his build- 
ing; the contrary practice being a fault 
which in another structure of this 
architect we felt bound to deprecate. 
The plan shews a nave, or body, with 
side ailes, which at their extremities 
fall short of the central part of the 
building, making a small chancel at 
one extremity, and a space for vesti- 
bules at that which is opposite. 

The building being in accordance 
with the usual ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment, the principal front is furthest 
from the road. This portion of the 
building, which is shewn in the 
engraving, may be described as con- 
sisting of a centre, guarded at the 
angles by octagonal buttresses, and 
two side aisles, which, as observed 
in describing the plan, recede behind 
the line of the principal elevation. 
The central portion contains the en- 
trance, a simple pointed arch of good 





* For a description of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, built in this parish, vide 
vol. c. part i. p. 580. 
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proportions, above which is a lancet 
window of three lights; the elevation 
is finished by a gable, having in the 
tympanum a circle filled with wheel 
tracery, consisting of eight radiating 
mullions ending in arches. On each 
side is a quaterfoil, and on the apex 
of the gable a simple but elegant cross. 
The angular buttresses are carried up 
to the spring of the gable in several 
stories, with loop-hole lights at inter- 
vals; the portion which is clear of 
the building is pierced with eight 
lancet lights, and finished with aspire 
ribbed at the angles. The side aisles 
have each a lancet window of two 
lights, and are finished with an in- 
clining parapet. Atthe exterior angle 
on each side, the architect has intro- 
duced a pinnacle utterly at variance 
with the general style of the building, 
and of a period when lancet archi- 
tecture had entirely disappeared. His 
pinnacle is square in plan, and crock- 
etted at the angles—the shaft finished 
with an embattled cornice; in its form 
therefore it differs from the other 
spires, which are octagonal, and being 
a copy of the pinnacles of Wykeham’s 
works at Winchester, belongs to the 
reign of Richard II., the present 
Chapel being in imitation of the archi- 
tecture of the period of Henry III. 
If these obnoxious pinnacles were 
thrown down the front would be 
much improved. The flanks are divided 
by pilaster-formed buttresses into 
seven divisions; the two nearest the 
ends of the aisles have arched door- 
ways and lancet lights above, and the 
others have lancet windows of two 
lights in the style of the west end. 
The buttresses end under the parapet, 
below which is a block cornice com- 
posed of portions of a continuous 
series of hollows and rounds. The 
clerestory has five lancet windows of 
three lights each, and is also finished 
withaparapet. The east endagrees with 
the western already described, except 
in regard to the entrance, which is not 
used here, and in having a dial in lieu of 
the wheel tracery of the opposite side. 
The piers which divide the several 
lancet windows are worked in brick, 
and there is but little stone used in 
the building. The ornaments are 
simple and sparingly applied, and 
want perhaps the entire boldness of 
works of the thirteenth century, but 
taken as a whole the building, from 
the neatness and harmony of its pro- 
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portions, and the chasteness of the 
decorations which it possesses, has an 
exceedingly pleasing appearance. The 
roof is not sufficiently acute or lofty 
for the style of the Chapel; this has a 
bad effect, the more so as the gables 
rise to a greater height. The parapet 
is graduated at the eastern end to con- 
ceal the clock, and this takes off from 
the bad effect on that side; but the 
western gable in particular has, in 
consequence of the lowness of the 
roof, an awkward and incomplete 
appearance. 

The enclosure in which the Chapel 
stands is surrounded with a brick 
wall, finished with a coping; far better 
than'an iron railing, which, by its 
proximity to the main building, de- 
stroys the effect of many handsome 
structures. 


TueE INTERIOR 


is marked by the same simplicity 
which characterizes the appearance of 
the outside. The nave and aisles are 
divided by five pointed arches which 
spring from piers, to each of which 
are attached four small columns, 
two being carried up above the im- 
post for the purpose of sustaining the 
trusses of the roof. The arch is not 
sufficiently acute, and the columns 
are too slender for the period, being, 
in fact, imitations of the architecture 
of a much later period; but the effect 
is not bad. The roof is sustained on 
oaken trusses, the space between the 
rafters and tie beams filled in with 
upright divisions with trefoil arched 
heads, another portion of Tudor archi- 
tecture. The roof is plastered between 
the timbers, which is a senseless mo- 
dern innovation, and would have been 
far better had it been entirely of wood. 
The trusses rest, as before observed, 
on the capitals of the interior columns 
of the principal piers, and the other 
timbers on a bold cornice, applied as 
a finish to the walls, the timbers pass- 
ing through the upper moulding. The 
side aisles have similarly formed 
trusses, which consist of one half of 
the principal truss; they rest on cor- 
bels on the side of the wall, and on 
the other on the columns. The 
roof is partly plastered, as in the 
centre. <A gallery crosses the west 
end of the Chapel, which is ap- 
proached by two staircases in a 
lobby formed at the west end. The 
altar screen, occupying the dado of 
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the eastern window, is composed of 
eight trefoil arches, sustained on 
pillars; in the four central ones are 
the usual inscriptions. The pulpit and 
reading-desk are alike in design, but 
differ in height; they are situated on 
either side of the centre aisle, and are 
octagonal in plan, and not remarkable 
for elegance of form. 

The font is octagonal; it consists of 
a pedestal sustaining a basin, with a 
quatrefoil on each side the pannelling, 
after the Tudor fashion. On the south 
side of the altar is a marble monument 
to the memory of Mary, wife of Ben- 
jamin- Godfrey Windus, Esq. who died 
Jan. 23, 1830. 

In addition to the principal entrance 
the doors in the flanks of the building 
communicate with small porches, ex- 
cept at the south-east angle, where 
there is a vestry. 

The Chapel is calculated to accom- 
modate 415 persons in pews and 386 
in free seats, making a total of 801. 
The first stone was laid in May, 1828; 
and it was consecrated on the 26th 
May, 1830. The contract amounted 
to 48931. 11s. 6d. E.I.C, 


Mr. Ursan,  Kellington, May 9. 
THE shafts of ridicule have never 
been more frequently directed, or per- 
haps more undeservedly, against any 
literary pursuit, than the study of an- 
tiquities. To spend so much time, 
and exhaust so much learning and in- 
genuity in the developement of an al- 
most illegible inscription, to be found 
only on some lately dug-up stone or 
marble ; to attempt, by the derivation 
of the names of places, in some mea- 
sure, to discover the manners and cus- 
toms of their former inhabitants, 
whomsoever they might be, is by many 
considered as the height of human 
folly. Yet what advantages have not 
occasionally been derived from anti- 
quarian researches? Advantages which 
would have been utterly inaccessible 
by any other way. The materials to 
which all human records must neces- 
sarily be trusted are of a perishable 
nature, and must soon decay by the 
corrosive hand of time. Ancient coins, 
gems, medals, and monumental in- 
scriptions, still, however, remain. To 
what extent, history, local, as well as 
on a more enlarged scale, of kingdoms 
and nations, is indebted to such elu- 
cidations, every one must necessarily 
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know. The scripture account of the 
deluge has lately been very strongly 
confirmed and verified by many recent 
discoveries, not very different in their 
nature from such as these. We in the 
present day certainly enjoy a very 
strong and diffusive light on many 
subjects ; but without some knowledge 
of antiquities, we in vain attempt to 
illuminate remote periods. ‘‘ The rays 
of the sun are abundantly sufficient to 
guide our steps on the surface of the 
earth: but he who investigates the 
subterraneous cavern must have re- 
course to the assistance of the lamp.” 
Impressed with the great utility of 
such investigations, I venture to offer 
you a short and imperfect account of 
an extensive, beautiful, and well-culti- 
vated district in the West Riding of 
the county of York. I have met with 
no authentic record of it whatever. It 
is scarcely mentioned by Camden; 
which may be accounted for, perhaps, 
as it furnishes no remarkabed memo- 
randa of the “‘ olden time.” 

Kellington is a small neat viilage si- 
tuated upon a rising ground in the 
Wapentake of Osgoldcross, within the 
honour of Pontefract, from which it 
lies in nearly an eastern direction, 
equi-distant from it and Snaith, its dis- 
tance being about seven miles from 
each. The derivation of its name 
seems to be involved in considerable 
obscurity. Permit me, however, 
to venture a conjecture. Keeling, 
we are told by Cotgrave, is a small 
kind of fish, particularly of that 
species of which stock-fish is made. 
Ton, from the Saxon, it is well known, 
signifies a village or town situated 
upon a hill; hence, perhaps, its ety- 
mology, Keelington, or Kellington, 
The former appearance of this district, 
before the late inclosures, and the 
banking out of the rivers Aire and 
Calder, which are here united, may, 
perhaps, in some measure, tend to 
confirm this hypothesis. The country 
about being naturally low and level, 
was, prior to the recent improvements, 
frequently irrigated by the river toa 
considerable extent. The tide also 
along the Humber still flows at a very 
short distance from this place. In con- 
sequence, then, of those frequent in- 
undations, and the uninclosed state of 
the place, the whole adjoining country 
presented one continued scene of al- 
most innumerable pools of stagnant 
water, of various forms and dimen- 
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sions, abounding with an unlimited 
crowd of fishes of almost every species. 
In short, this place seems formerly to 
have been, what some parts of Lin- 
colnshire and the fens of Cambridge- 
shire now are, almost tenanted by the 
finny race. In these latter places, we 
are told that, even at present, fishes 
are taken in such abundance that they 
are not unfrequently used as a manure 
for the soil. Inthe memory of several 
of the inhabitants now living, the 
Dutch frequently came up the Humber 
to purchase eels (lampreys) as baits for 
fishing with, in their niore extended 
marshes or dykes. 

The parish, which is of considerable 
extent, is now generally fertile, and 
well cultivated. It is divided into four 
quarters, or hamlets: Kellington, in- 
cluding Roal ; Beal or Beaghall, in- 
cluding Kellingley; Whitley; and Egg- 
bro’. These are severally regulated 
by their own vestries and laws, with- 
out interfering in any respect with 
each other, as if they were distinct 
parishes. Roal, Rowle, or perhaps an- 
ciently Roan, is situated nearest the 
river, and close upon a deep _ pool 
called the old Eu or Eau (water). 
Roan, it is well known, is the old word 
for the eggs of fishes, which are used 
as a snare to entrap several kinds, 
Hence, perhaps, the name of this divi- 
sion. Beaghall, or, as it is more com- 
monly called Beal, was formerly much 
celebrated for its precocity in fruit of 
various descriptions, together with 
early potatoes, cucumbers, &c. To beal 
is to ripen. Beal, also, in the old 
Gothic, is used to denote any excres- 
cence or protuberance of any kind. 
Hall, or Halls originally signified a 
place where laws were promulged, 
public meetings held, &c. and hence 
it came also to be applied to any mar- 
ketin general. The first part in Kelling- 
ley must, most probably, be applied in 
the same manner as in Kellington ; and 
ley is well known to imply any portion 
of flat or level ground, not generally in 
a state of cultivation. This division of 
the parish was, it would seem, an- 
ciently in this state, and occasionally 
inundated by the river, and abounded 
with temporary lakes and pools, well 
peopled with their concomitant piscine 
inhabitants. Whit is used to denote 
any point ; dey the same as before. At 
this place is the junction of three 
neighbouring parishes, viz. Kellington, 
Womersley, and Snatth. 1 should think 
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this a more probable derivation than 
Wheatley ; as 1 do not find that this 
place is more remarkable for pro- 
ducing that most useful grain, wheat, 
than the adjoining soil on each side. 
What may be implied by the appella- 
tion Eggbro’, or, as it is usually writ- 
ten at full, Eggborough,seems very un- 
certain. The word egg is frequently 
used for any sperm or offspring, and 
borough, in the old English, is some- 
times applied to a particular kind of 
descent in landed property, by which 
it descends to the owner’s youngest 
son; or in case of a default in issue, 
to his youngest brother. Whether 
any such custom prevailed here, 1 am 
unable to say. Knottingley, a very 
large village, adjoins this parish, and 
is situated also in a low level ley or 
plain. May not this have had its name 
from the place where nets were usually 
made (Knotting) for the purpose of 
enclosing the finny sojourners in the 
vicinity? Some writers derive its name 
from Knout or Canute ; but upon what 
foundation I am ignorant. 

In a former number of your Maga- 
zine I ventured to offer your readers a 
few remarks on the antiquity and pro- 
bable descent of the church, till the 
presentation and perpetual advowson 
were finally vested in the master and 
fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(see vol. xcv.i. p. 213). Nothing sur- 
vives to indicate the date of its foun- 
dation with any certainty. Itis an old, 
elegant, and neat fabric, consisting 
of two aisles, dividing the nave into 
two unequal portions, by means of five 
columns joined at the top in the 
pointed style of architecture. The 
nave is separated from the chancel by 
a semicircular arch. The chancel is 
apparently a double one, and seems to 
have been built at different periods. 
The southern side is more properly 
deemed the chancel, as it is kept in 
repair by the college. It is separated 
from the other adjoining part by two 
arches, continued and similar to those 
by which the nave is divided. The 
interior roof of the church, as well as 
that of the northern part of the east 
end, is very curious. It is of massy 
wooden arches, and embellished with 
many a hideous carved head. Near 
the altar are to be seen niches for the 
purpose of containing holy water. 
The whole is covered with lead, except 
the southern side of the chancel. A 
very small portion, indeed, of painted 
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glass remains in one of the southern 
windows. 

At the eastern extremity of the 
church, which is somewhat higher 
than the chancel, on the outside, is a 
small elevation for the purpose of con- 
taining one single bell, which it is 
presumed was made use of to warn 
the people when the Host was elevated, 
at the celebration of high mass. Many 
such small steeples yet remain in 
several churches, where a small bell is 
placed to inform the congregation, by 
its tinkling noise, when the service is 
about to begin. 

In the year 1716, a gallery or loft 
was erected, in order to accommodate 
the singers, as well as to afford more 
space for the enlarged population. The 
church, a little, perhaps, before that 
period, seems to have been new pewed, 
in a great measure from the materials 
which had composed the former ones, 
as some of them are much carved and 
ornamented. The chancel part was 
also divided into two parts by a slight 
wooden partition about this time, one 
of which is at present appropriated as 
a vestry room. The remotest date 
found upon any of them is 1693. 

In the square turret at the western 
end, which is somewhat low and 
massy, are placed three very musical 
bells, with the following dates and in- 
scriptions; on the small bell, ‘“‘ God 
save the Church, our Queen, and 
Realme. Amen, 1600.” On the large 
bell, this, ‘“‘ Soli Deo gloria, pax Ho- 
minibus.”’ 1638. 

In the churchyard, which for the 
place is rather unusually large, lies an 
old stone in a horizontal position, 
upon which very legibly appears, in 
the middle a cross, on the right side 
of which is a recumbent figure of a 
man with clasped hands, at his feet a 
dog, at his head something which can- 
not easily be decyphered, and on the 
left what seems to be a serpent; on 
each side of the top of the cross are 
also what appear to be two embossed 
circles. At the upper end of this lid 
or cover may also be seen, on another 
detached perpendicular stone, a simi- 
lar cross ; no inscription whatever can 
be discovered on either. This I con- 
jecture was the cover of a coffin. It 
perhaps may be objected that the 
breadth of the stone is not sufficiently 
large for that purpose. But may it 
not have been let into the coffin? 
Marks of holes still remaining, where 
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lead has been used, may perhaps 
strengthen this supposition. Where 
the stone was originally placed is en- 
tirely unknown. 

The traditionary account of this 
curious antiquarian relic is as follows. 
In former times the districts adjoining 
this place, from its marshy situation, 
and abounding much with low wood 
and shrubs, afforded a retreat for rep- 
tiles of several kinds, among which 
was reared a serpent of enormous 
size, which proved very destructive to 
the flocks of sheep which depastured 
in its vicinity. This, however, was at 
length subdued, though with the loss 
of his own life, as well as that of his 
faithful dog, by a shepherd of the name 
of Armroyd. The stone is supposed 
to be intended to commemorate this 
occurrence; the cross upon it being 
imagined to represent a crook or dag- 
ger, by which this fierce and terrible 
invader of his fleecy care was at last 
extirpated. Armroyd close, a parcel 
of ground situated at the point bound- 
ing the four divisions of the parish, 
and where it may well be supposed 
was placed a cross, is reported to have 
been given to the descendants of the 
courageous Armroyd for his signal ser- 
vices ; and the rectorial tythes of which 
were bequeathed by them to the Vicar 
of Kellington, while the landed pro- 
perty itself is vested in the Trustees 
for the Free-school at Tadcaster. 

Such are the fabulous and visionary 
traditions respecting this remaining 
memorial of former times. Such situa- 
tions, however, as this seem aneiently 
to have been, were by no means ill 
adapted to rear a progeny of such de- 
structive reptiles as that here de- 
scribed. Nevertheless, upon the whole, 
I would rather abide by my former 
conjecture, in your vol. xcv.i. p. 214, 
that this ancient stone is, somehow or 
other, connected with the order of the 
Knights Templars to whom this place 
formerly belonged. May not Arm (a 
projection into) and royd (a cross) 
have been intended to signify such a 
sacred emblem, placed there for the 
purpose of defining those boundaries ? 

Monumental inscriptions to be found 
here, are neither important nor remote 
in point of time. I shall copy some 
of the most remarkable. 

Within the chancel, upon a hori- 
zontal stone nearly defaced, is found 
this inscription : 

‘¢ Here lieth the body of M. Thomas 
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Style of Kellington, being 60 (it is sup- 
posed) years of age, exchanging — life for 
better the — day of April, 1620.” 


Inside the altar rails, on a descen- 
dant of the same family : 

“< Here lieth the body of Thomas Style, 
son of M. Leonard Style, of Ouston, who 
died the 4th day of November, 1648.” 

In the same situation also occurs 
this : 

*‘ Here lieth the body of Marg wife of 
John Welburne of Hull, and daughter to 
M. Thomas Style, 1666.” 

On the southern side of the nave 
suspended against the wall is an es- 
cutcheon, containing, under a coat of 
arms, (on the dexter side, Argent, ona 
bend, Sable, three horse-shoes; the 
sinister side of the shield sable and 
gilt, divided by a wavy line. The crest, 
on a helmet, a horse-shoe supported 
by two hands,) this inscription : 

‘¢ Elizabeth, the wife of John Farrer, 
esq. departed this life the 2"¢ day of March 
1686.” 

On the floor of the vestry room, on 
a plain flat stone this Latin inscription 
appears : 

“© Lacte Evangelii qui Christi pavit ovile, 

In ceelis manna divina pascitur altis. 

Qui duxit vitam et dulci concordia amoris 

Pace quiete xternafruitur jam pacis amator. 

Vite traduxit cum tempora longa salubris 

Insignis pietate animi et candore sacrati. 

Pelidz similis, quem mors szevo aspira telo 

Non penetret pedis occidit ni vulnere tristi. 

«¢Qbiit Gulielmus Wood hujus ecclesiz 
pastor decimo septimo die Maii, anno Re- 
demptionis humanz millesimo septingen- 
tesimo quinto, etatis suze septuagesimo oc- 
tavo. 

*« Ne doleas, Lector, docuit ccelestia vi- 

vens, 

Ccelestes moriens gaudet adire domos.” 

Two neat mural marble slabs have 
recently been erected, upon which are 
inscribed 

“¢ Sacred to the memory of Joseph James 
Swaby, esquire, son of Honble Joseph James 
Swaby, late of the parish of St. Elizabeth 
in the island of Jamaica, a gentleman whose 
many virtues and affability of manners will 
render his memory long regretted. He died 
Oct. the 34, 1821, in the 324 year of his 
age.” 

Within the altar rails, on the north 
side of the-Chancel : 

“© H.S.E. Johannes Wallas, natus Bra- 
canbrugii in agro Cumbriensi, March 23, 
1738; obiit Nov. 24, 1819. Requiescat in 
pace.” 

The whole of this parish is at pre- 
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sent, in an excellent state of cultiva- 
tion; turnips, barley, and maslin (a 
mixture of wheat and rye), together 
with a few woads, are its chief pro- 
duce. It is much celebrated also for 
a very superior breed of sheep, as well 
as of short-horned cattle. Notwith- 
standing its low and apparently un- 
healthy situation, it still may chal- 
lenge a comparison, for the general 
longevity of its inhabitants, with any 
district, of equal extent and popula- 
tion, in the United Kingdom. 
Yours, &c. Omicron. 


Lansdown Terrace, 
© July 10. 


Mr. WILSON CROKER’s late a 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Dr. John- 
son, having excited some attention, 
the following anecdote, connected with 
the great Lexicographer’s tour in Scot- 
land, may, perhaps, be useful to the 
editor in a future edition. It is possi- 
ble that the little incident here nar- 
rated may have materially tended to 
prejudice the mind of that “ literary 
giant” against our Scottish neigh- 
bours. P.A. NutTauy. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Dr. JOHNSON'S SCOTCH PUDDING. 


Wuen learned Sam, of giant fame, 
To Scotland’s Isles a tourist came, 
With Boswell his attendant friend, 
The Highland manners to amend, 

One day they stopt to dine and rest,— 

A village inn received the guests. 

Now Boz. being somewhat of a glutton, 
Gave orders for a leg of mutton ; 

And Sam, because all day he'd toil’d, 
Would have, besides, a pudding boil’d. 
These orders quick the hostess took, 
And soon began the joint to cook. 


Both cold and damp the day had been, 
No genial fire the guests had seen. 
Some little time in chat being spent, 
The Doctor to the kitchen went, 

To look around, and dry his clothes— 
To smell the joint, and warm his nose. 
A brawny lad the meat was basting, 
And all the while the gravy tasting ; 

A greasy cap begrimed his head, 

That multipedes like pepper shed. 

At every scratch a hecatomb 

Of frying victims met their doom. 

Soon was the mutton duly cooked, 
And on the table charming looked. 
Friend Bozzy viewed it with delight, 
And keenly plied his appetite ; 

But while he gorged his hungry maw, 
Poor Sam felt sick at what he saw, 
And made excuse that butchers’ meat 
That day he did not wish to eat; 
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But when the pudding came, good Lord! 

How soon did Johnson clear the board ! 

Ere Boz. had half his dinner done, 

The Doctor’s pudding was all gone ! 
Thecloth was drawn--the wine was quaffed-- 

The converse flowed—and Johnson laughed ; 

When Bozzy of the mutton spoke, 

He told him of the kitchen joke! 

Boswell turned pale—his bosom heaved— 

Instant his stomach was relieved. 

Quick for the boy he loudly called— 

As Johnson tittered, Boswell bawled— 

‘¢ Where is the cap? this instant tell, 

You filthy lout! you spawn of h—!” 

The affrighted loon then blubbering said, 

(And all the while he scratched his head,) 

“¢ I dinna ken,—I ha’ na sin it 

Since mammy Lotl'd the Puppine in it!” 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE little Benedictine priory of 
Eweneth, Ewenny, or Wenny, in Gla- 
morganshire, took its name from the 
river Wenny, near which it is situate. 
It lies about half a mile from the turn- 
pike road from Cowbridge to Pyle, 
and from the curiosity of the church 
will well reward the visit of the anti- 
quary who travels through Wales, with 
a view to observe the remains of an- 
cient architecture. 

Leland ascribes its foundation to Sir 
John de Londres, and his authority is 
quoted by Tanner; and also by the 
editors of the new edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon; who, unfortunately, seem 
not to have consulted Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
** Giraldus Cambrensis,”’ as Sir Rich- 
ard in that work, has for a certainty 
fixed the foundation of the church on 
Morris de Londres, who was the fourth 
in descent from William de Londres, 
who received, in reward of service from 
Robert Fitz-hamon, the castle and ma- 
nor of Ogmore. 

This point was ascertained by the 
discovery, by Sir R. C. Hoare, of an 
ancient tomb-stone, which lay neg- 
lected in the floor of the chancel. It 
was engraved in Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
work, and is copied in Pl. IT. 

This Maurice de Londres gave 
Ewenny in 1141, as a cell to Glouces- 
ter Abbey; and it was dedicated to 
St. Michael. 

The following description of this 
church, as it was in 1806, is abridged 
from Sir R. C. Hoare :— 

This Norman church is a cathedral 
in miniature; consisting of a nave, 
one aile, two transepts, and a choir. 
The columns which support the arches 

Gent. Mage. July, 1831. 
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in the nave are round and heavy; the 
windows long, narrow, and round at 
top; the tower is supported by four 
wide circular arches, springing from 
short Norman pillars, which rest on 
pilaster ornaments, with the zigzag 
moulding. The simple groined roof 
of the choir, and the neglected tomb- 
stone of its founder, bearing this in- 
scription in old English characters, 
claim particular attention : 

ICI GIST MORICE DELVNDRESLEFVNDUR 
DEU LI RENDE SUN LABUR. AM. 

In the southern transcript is an an- 
cient altar-tomb, supporting a knight 
in armour, a shield on his left arm. 
This Sir Richard Hoare ascertained to 
be intended to commemorate a friend 
or follower of Moris de Londres, 

SIRE ROGER DE REMI. GIST ISCI. 

DEU DE SON ALME EIT MERCI. AM. 

There are many monuments of the 

Carne family, who were possessors of 
this estate ; one of which, more stately 
than the rest, bears a long inscription 
in verse. 
*¢ Here lys Ewenny’s hope, Ewenny’s pride, 
In him both flourish’d, and in him both dy’d. 
Death having seiz’d him, linger’d, loath to be 
The ruine of this worthy family.” 

The church was in 1806 “in a di- 
lapidated condition; in many places 
uncovered and exposed to the rude ele- 
ments, its windows unglazed, the cu- 
rious stone groined roof of the choir 
cracked, its tomb-stones thrown about 
in confusion.”” May we hope that a 
pleasing change has since taken place? 

A great part of the elegant and cu- 
rious pavement of this church still 
remains. 

The old mansion house adjoining 
the church has been repaired since Sir 
R.C. Hoare published his work in 1806, 
and is now the comfortable residence 
of the present proprietor, R. P. F. Tur- 
berville, esq. 

This estate, at the Dissolution, was 
granted as part of the possessions of 
Gloucester Abbey to Edward Carn, in 
whose family it continued for many 
years, and has since descended to the 
family of Turberville. 

Buck engraved a S.W. view of this 
Priory in 1741; Grose a N. view in 
1775; Moore published a view in his 
Monastic Remains, taken in 1788; 
and Sir R. Hoare has engraved an in- 
ternal view of it in his “ Giraldus 
Cambrensis.”’ 

Yours, &c. N.R. S. 
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ROYAL PROCESSIONS THROUGH THE CITY OF LONDON, 


ON an occasion so interesting as 
the King’s visit to the city, which 
takes place on the opening of the new 
London Bridge, on Monday the Ist of 
August,* the following brief notices 
of the most remarkable London Pa- 
geants, connected with royal visits and 
processions, may prove acceptable.f 

The custom of the King’s dining 
with his citizens at Guildhall was not 
commenced before the Restoration. 
The earlier processions and pageant- 
ries took place on occasion of corona- 
tions, or in celebration of victories, 
&c. A procession from the Tower to 
Westminster before a coronation seems 
to have originated in very early times. 
Thus we find when King Henry III. had 
solemnized his marriage with Eleanor 
of Provence, in the city of Canterbury, 
they were, on their way to London, 
met by the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
principal citizens, to the number of 
three hundred and sixty, sumptuously 
apparelled in silken robes, richly em- 
broidered, riding upon stately horses, 
and each man carrying a gold or silver 
cup in his hand, in token of the privi- 
lege claimed by the city, of being the 
chief butler of the kingdom at the 
king’s coronation. At night the city 
was beautifully illuminated with an in- 
finite number of lamps, cressets, &c. 

Some of the earliest pageantries re- 
corded in the chronicles of London, 
are in 1304, on occasion of the great 
victory King Epwarp I. had obtained 
over the Scots. On St. Magnus’ day, 
the 6th of September, the citizens 


(writes Stow) made great and solemn 
triumph in their city, every one accord- 
ing to his craft; especially the Fish- 
mongers, who, with solemn proces- 
sion, paraded through the streets, 
having, among other pageants and 
shows, four sturgeons gilt, carried on 
four horses; then four salmon of sil- 
ver carried on four horses; and after, 
six and forty knights, armed, riding on 
horses made like “‘ luces of the sea:” 
and then St. Magnus, the patron saint 
of the day, with a thousand horsemen. 

The following notices are arranged 
in chronological series :— 


Ricuwarp II. 1392. 


In 1392, on the restoration of the 
City’s privileges, which had been for- 
feited on account of riots, RicHarp 
II. came to receive its homage in per- 
son. He pursued his journey from 
Richmond to Southwark, where, at 
St. George’s church, he was met by a 
procession of the Bishop of London, 
and all the religious of every degree 
and both sexes, and above five hun- 
dred boys in surplices. At London 
bridge a beautiful white steed, and a 
milk-white palfrey, both saddled, bri- 
dled, and caparisoned in cloth of gold, 
were presented to the King and Queen. 
The citizens received them, standing 
in their liveries on each side of the 
street, crying, ‘“‘ King Richard, King 
Richard!”? In Cheap a conduit ran 
with wine, which was handed to the 
Royal visitants by a little boy apparel- 
led in white like an angel. At the 








* The Committee appointed by the Corporation of London to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the King’s visit to the city, met on the 21st of July, and determined on 
the regulations to be adopted on the occasion of his Majesty opening the new London 
Bridge on the 1st of August. A royal tent is to be pitched on the site of Fishmongers’- 
hall, commanding a view of the whole line of road. Three tables are to be laid for twenty, 
sixty-eight, and seventy persons respectively, for the royal party and their suites. Other 
tables will be laid for 1,560 persons. An awning over the long table will extend four hun- 
dred feet, and be weather-proof, and adorned with flags. The arrangements on the river 
are to be under the superintendanee of the surveyor to the navy, Adm. Sir Byam Martin; 
and by order of the Lord Mayor, all boats, and other craft, not connected with the pro- 
cession, are prohibited appearing between London and Westminster bridges. The royal 
family will take water at Whitehall ; the royal barge, the barges of the Trinity-house, the 
government boards, the commander-in-chief, the Treasury and the Admiralty, will attend. 
Seats are to be fixed for public accommodation in barges and boats moored along the 
whole line of the procession. 

t Selected from an interesting pamphlet, just published, containing ** Accounts of Fifty- 
five Royal Processions and Entertainments in London; chiefly from contemporary authori- 
ties. Accompanied by a Bibliographical List of Lord Mayors’ Pageants,” [corrected from 
that which appeared in this Miscellany, in vols. xctv. and xcv.] and embellished with a 
view of one of the Triumphal Arches erected in 1603-4. 
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Standard a very sumptuous stage was 
erected, on which were stationed va- 
rious personages, and an angel that 
put on the King’s head as he passed a 
rich crown of gold garnished with 
stones and pearl, and another on the 
head of the Queen. The King then 
rode to St. Paul’s, and made his offer- 
ing; after which the Mayor and his 
company accompanied him to West- 
minster.* 
Henry IV. 1399. 

On the day of the Coronation of 
Henry IV. Oct. 13, 1399, the King 
left the Tower after dinner, on his re- 
turn to Westminster. The Prince of 
Wales, six Dukes, six Earls, and 
eighteen Barons, accompanied him, 
and there were, of Knights and other 
nobility, from eight to nine hundred 
horse. There were seven fountains in 
Cheap, and other streets he passed 
through, which perpetually ran with 
white and red wines. The different 
Companies of London were led by 
their Wardens, clothed in their pro- 
per livery, and with banners of their 
trades. The whole cavalcade amount- 
ed to six thousand horse. The King 
was crowned the same day at West- 
minster.¢ 

Henry V. 1415. 

On Henry the Fifth’s return to 
England, after the glorious field of 
Agincourt, in 1415, the Mayor of 
London and the Aldermen, apparelled 
in orient grained scarlet, and four 
hundred commoners clad in beautiful 
murrey, well mounted and trimly 
horsed, with rich collars and great 
chains, met the King at Blackheath; 
and the clergy of London in solemn 
procession with rich crosses, sump- 
tuous copes, and massy censers, re- 
ceived him at St. Thomas of Water- 
ings. At the entrance of London 
Bridge, on the top of the tower, stood 
a gigantic figure, bearing in his right 
hand an axe, and in his left the keys 
of the city hanging to a staff, as if he 
had been the porter. By his side 
stood a female of scarcely less stature, 
intended for his wife. Around them 
were a band of trumpets and other 
wind instruments, The towers were 
adorned with banners of the Royal 
arms, and in the front of them was 
inscribed C1VITAS REGIS JUSTICI& (the 
City of the King of Righteousness). 





* Knighton and Fabian. 
+ Froissart. 
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At the drawbridge on each side was 
erected a lofty column, like a little 
tower, built of wood, and covered 
with linen; one painted like white 
marble, and other like green jasper. 
They were surmounted by figures of 
the King’s beasts ; an antelope, having 
a shield of the royal arms suspended 
from his neck, and a sceptre in his 
right foot; and a lion, bearing in his 
right claw the royal standard unfurled. 
At the foot of the Bridge next the city 
was raised a tower, formed and paint- 
ed like the columns before-mentioned ; 
and, in the middle of whom, under a 
splendid pavilion, stood a most beau- 
tiful image of St. George, armed, ex- 
cepting his head, which was adorned 
with a laurel crown, studded with 
gems and precious stones. Behind 
him was a crimson tapestry, with his 
arms (a red cross) glittering on a 
multitude of shields. On his right 
hung his triumphal helmet, and on 
his left a shield of his arms of suit- 
able size. In his right hand he held 
the hilt of the sword with which he 
was girt, and in his left a scroll, 
which, extending along the turret, 
contained these words, SOLI DEO HO- 
NOR ET GLoRIA. In a contiguous 
house were innumerable boys repre- 
senting the angelic host, arrayed in 
white, with glittering wings, and their 
hair set with sprigs of laurel ; who, on 
the King’s approach, sang, accom- 
panied by organs, an anthem, sup- 
posed to be that beginning ‘‘ Our 
King went forth to Normandy ;” and 
whose burthenis “‘ Deo gratias, Anglia, 
reddi pro victoria,’’—printed in Percy’s 
Reliques. The tower of the Conduit 
on Cornhill was decked with a tent of 
crimson cloth, and ornamented with 
the King’s arms, and those of Saints 
George, Edward, and Edmund. The 
tower of the Conduit at the west end 
of Cheap was surrounded with pavi- 
lions, in each of which was a virgin, 
who from cups in their hands blew 
forth golden leaves on the King. The 
tower was covered with a canopy 
made to resemble the sky and clouds, 
the four posts of which were sup- 
ported by angels, and the summit 
crowned with an archangel of bril- 
liant gold. Beneath the canopy, on a 
throne, was a majestic image repre- 
senting the sun, which glittered above 
all things, and round it were angels 
singing, and playing all kinds of mu- 
sical instruments. After the King 
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had paid his devotion at St. Paul’s, 
he departed to his palace at West- 
minster. 

The Conqueror of France made 
another triumphant entry, with his 
fair trophy Queen Katherine, in the 
year 1421.* 

Henry VI. 

On returning from his Coronation 
in France King Henry the Sixth was 
met at Blackheath by the Mayor and 
citizens of London, on the 2ist of 
February 1431-2; the latter being 
dressed in white, with the cognizances 
of their mysteries or crafts embroi- 
dered on their sleeves ; and the Mayor 
and his brethren in scarlet. When 
the King was come to London Bridge, 
there was devised a mighty giant, 
standing with a sword drawn, and 
having a poetical speech inscribed by 
his side. When the King had passed 
the first gate, and was arrived at the 
drawbridge, he found a goodly tower, 
hung with silk and cloth of arras, out 
of which suddenly appeared three 
ladies, clad in gold and silk, with co- 
ronets upon their head ; of which the 
first was dame Nature, the second 
dame Grace, and the third dame For- 
tune. They each addressed the King 
in verse. On each side of them were 
ranged seven virgins; the first seven 
presented the King with the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost; the others, with the 
seven gifts of Grace. At the conduit 
near the gate of St. Paul’s, was a ce- 
lestial throne, wherein was placed a 
personification of the Trinity, with a 
multitude of angels playing and sing- 
ing upon all instruments of music, 
and upon the throne were set some 
verses presumed to be addressed to the 
King by God the Father.t 


QUEEN ELIZABETH OF YORK, 


1487. 

On the Friday before St. Katherine’s 
day, Elizabeth, accompanied by the 
Countess of Richmond and many lords 
and ladies, came from Greenwich by 
water. The Mayor, Sheriffs, and Al- 
dermen, with several worshipful com- 
moners, chosen out of every craft, 
in their liveries, were waiting on the 
river to receive her. Their barges 
were freshly furnished with banners 
and streamers of silk, richly beaten 
with the arms and badges of their 
crafts : and especially one, called the 
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Bachelors’ barge, was garnished and 
apparelled beyond all others. In itwas 
a dragon spouting flames of fire into 
the Thames, and many other gentle- 
manly pageants, well and curiously 
devised to give her Highness sport and 
pleasure. And so, accompanied with 
trumpets, clarions, and other min- 
strels, she came and landed at the 
Tower, and was there welcomed by 
the King. On the following day she 
went through London to Westminster, 
apparelled in white cloth of gold of 
damask. The streets through which 
her Grace passed were cleansed, and 
dressed with cloths of tapestry and 
arras, and some streets, as Cheap, 
hanged with rich cloth of gold, velvet, 
and silk; and along the streets, from 
the Tower to St. Paul’s, stood in order 
all the crafts of London in their li- 
veries, and in various places were or- 
dained singing children, some arrayed 
like angels, and others like virgins, to 
sing as her Grace passed by. Next 
before the litter rode the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the King’s uncle, as High Stew- 
ard of England, and many other noble- 
men, among whom went the Mayor 
of London with Garter King of Arms.* 


Henry VIII. 

AND QUEEN KATHERINE, 1509. 

On the 24th of June, the day before 
his Coronation, King Henry VIII. 
with his newly married bride, Queen 
Katherine, passed in triumph from the 
Tower to Westminster. The streets 
were very richly hung with tapestry 
and cloth of arras, and a great part of 
the south of Cheap, as well as some 
part of Cornhill, with cloth of gold. 
Before the King, rode two gentlemen 
richly apparelled, and having hats 
powdered with ermine, who, about 
their bodies over-thwart, bare two 
robes, the one for the Duchy of Gui- 
enne, and the other for that of Nor- 
mandy. The Queen sat in a litter 
borne by two white palfreys, trapped 
in white cloth of gold. 


QUEEN ANNE Bo.eyn, 1533. 

In preparation for the Coronation 
of Queen Anne Boleyn, on Whitsun- 
day 1533, the King sent letters to the 
Mayor and Commonalty, signifying 
his wishes that they should fetch her 
from Greenwich to the Tower, and see 
the City ordered and garnished with 
pageants in the accustomed places, to 





* Walsingham. 
+ Fabian’s Chronicle. 


* Ives’s Select Papers, 1773, 4to. 
+ Hall’s Chronicle. 
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honour her passage through it. In 
consequence, a Common Council was 
called, and commandment given to 
the Haberdashers, of which craft the 
Mayor (Sir Stephen Peacock) then 
was, that they should provide a barge 
for the Bachelors, with a wafter anda 
foist, garnished with banners and 
streamers, as they were accustomed 
to do ‘“‘ when the Mayor is presented 
at Westminster on the morrow after 
Simon and Jude.” All the other crafts 
were likewise commanded to prepare 
barges, and to garnish them, both 
with all the seemly banners they could 
procure, and with targets on the sides, 
and in every barge to have minstrelsy, 
among which are afterwards mention- 
ed the now long exploded instruments 
called shalms and sagbuts. On the 
29th of May,* the day appointed for 
the water triumph, the Mayor and his 
brethren all in scarlet, such as were 
Knights having collars of SS, and the 
remainder gold chains, and the Coun- 
cil of the City with them, assembled 
at St. Mary’s Hill, and at one o’clock 
took barge. The barges of the com. 
panies amounted in number to fifty ; 
they were enjoined under a great pe- 
nalty not to row nearer one to ano- 
ther than at twice a barge’s length, 
and to enforce this order, there were 
three light wherries, each with two 
officers. They then set forth in the 
following order. First, at a good dis- 
tance before the Mayor’s barge was a 
foist or wafter full of ordnance, hav- 
ing in the midst a great dragon conti- 
nually moving and casting wild-fire, 
and around about it terrible monsters 
and wild men casting fire, and making 
‘ hideous noises. On the right hand of 
the Mayor’s barge was that of the 
Bachelors, in which were trumpets 
and several other melodious instru- 
ments; its decks, sailyards, and top- 
castles were hung with cloth of gold 
and silk ; at the foreship and the stern 
were two great banners richly beaten 
with the arms of the King and the 
Queen, and on the topcastle also was a 
long streamer newly beaten with the 
said arms. The sides of the barge 
were set full of flags and banners of 
the devices of the companies of the 
Haberdashers and Merchant-Adven- 
turers, and the cords were hung with 
innumerable pencels, having little bells 
at the ends, which made a goodly 
noise and a goodly sight, waving in 
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the wind. On the outside of the barge 
were three dozen scutcheons in metal 
of the King’s and Queen’s arms, which 
were beaten upon square buckram, di- 
vided so that the right side had the 
King’s coloursand the left the Queen’s. 





On the left hand of the Mayor was 
another foist, in which was a mount, 
whereon stood a white falcon, crown- 
ed, upon aroot of gold environed with 
white and red roses, which was the 
Queen’s device. About the mount 
sat virgins, singing and playing. Next 
after the Mayor followed his Fellow- 
ship, the Haberdashers; next after 
them the Mercers, then the Grocers, 
and so every Company in its order; 
and after all the Mayor’s and Sheriffs’ 
officers. In this order they rowed to 
Greenwich; and at three of the clock 
the Queen appeared, in rich cloth of 
gold, and, accompanied with several 
ladies and gentlewomen, entered her 
barge. Immediately the citizens set 
forwards, their minstrels continually 
playing, and the Bachelors’ barge go- 
ing on the Queen’s right hand. The 
ships in the river were commanded to 
lie on the shore to make room for the 
barges ; their guns saluted the Queen 
as she passed, and before she landed 
at the Tower. At her landing, the 
Lord Chamberlain, with the Officers 
of Arms, received her, and brought 
her to the King.* 





The river Thames is now very inade- 
quately provided to compete in splen- 
dour with this water pageant of the Tu- 
dor age, when all the Companies had 
barges, and those of the nobility were 
kept in the place of land carriages, 
then comparatively unknown. 





* Misprinted “ nineteenth” in Holinshed. 


* Hall’s Chronicle. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


CAMBRIDGE PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


SENARII GRACI, 


Premio Porsoniano quotannis proposito dignati, et in curia Cantabrigiensi recitati 
comitiis maximis A.D. mpcccxxx1. auctore Georgio Johanne Kennedy, Coll. 
Div. Joh. schol. 


SuaxsPEarRE, AS YOU LIKE IT, Act II. Scene I. 


ANAZ—Eywy’ dvaxre onpepov Evy "Apuet 
oriabe ravdpds eiptoy, apxaias Spvos 
iro oxia KdUHévros, is ToAUTTUXOS 
mpouxuve piga vapdrwy Karolia 
& rijo8 érippéovra kaxAdcer varns. 
oi kal rddas res ERagos' os dix’ ipbapn 
ratou.v Kuvayov Xepal mov PeArappévos. 
éx” éxrvous mpoond\Oe Oavacipous Pio" 
kal &:) rovovade Op 6 dvarnvos ydous 
tyryetpev, évak, wore Kat dépas oxedor 
dcappayhvac dvorvdas pvohpace. 
maxéa &Y ax bcowv yyriov pivds Kara 
épéorer’ adAfrocoe daxpywy Aipn, 
oixrpdv y’ deity diwypa xaos” 6 rapgvOpt 
vwOpdyv Sedopxws, xvrd Tov revOjpovos 
év rad "Iaxouv roddAa rnpnbeis, axpacs 
bxOaror vacpe@v wKkéwy twapioraro, 
Saxpuppdw viv ablavwy mrAnpprpide. 

BAS.—ri d4r "layns citer; ob cophy tive 
yvopnv édete rijode ris Oéas répr ; 


ANAZ—kai pupiows y’ Kage morkiAhwy Tpdrots. 
TpWrov pey, Svat, dSe rod ro Onpior 
petOpw "vdaxpicar ragOdry kabinparo* 
pev, gev" radairwp édage, av dé ry obciay 
Tiv anv mapadidovs, ola sbyyovoy [porois 
7T® mpd08 &yay éxovTe Tpocrépers tréor. 
érec? dpoy viv povvoy, ipnuwpévor, 
kai tov éralpwy rév afpoy ayetrova. 
opOds &yxer rad’, ele, THY yap ro didwy 
éxippdnv évdogus’ i) Svompakia. 
éhagwy 5é rrHjO0s ExtrAewr Bopas idwy, 
eik Tapackipray Te Kod mpocévveror 
xalpery tov ovracGérra, dvoromet rade* 
ir, @ oppryavres miovés re Snpudrac 

10°, dde yap viv mTavTaxov vopigerac’ 
vi ‘révbe mpoodépxeabe Tov mavideBpor ; 
ovrws a&ypous re Kal modu Kal dopara 
Baciret Gvedcariipat devvazer Adyors, 
Kai pos Tov iypa@y rovde owWopet ior" 
amos éviorwy 8) rad’, ws trépficor 
pévoy ripavvoe mapavopoi 7 émijdvdes, 
kal révde xelpous éoper, of ra Onpia 
HoBovrvres ovrw mpéuvobev paxicopuer 
éy Tolow avrov évvopots oikhpace. 
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Lorp— 
To-day ae of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood, 
To the which place a poor sequester’d stag 
That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav’d forth such groans 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern 

coat : 

Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours’d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase: and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift 
Augmenting it with tears. [brook, 


Duse— But what said Jaques ? 
Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 
Lorp— 
Oh yes, into a thousand similes,— 
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First, for his weeping in the needless stream. 
** Poor deer,” quoth he, ‘thou mak’st a 
testament 
As worldlings do, giving the sum of more 
To that which had too much.” Then, being 
alone, 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends, 
“Tis right,” quoth he; ‘* thus misery 
doth part [herd, 
The flux of company.” Anon, a careless 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to greet him; ** Aye,” 
quoth Jaques, 
*¢ Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 
’Tis just the fashion. Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ?”” 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life : swearing, that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what’s worse, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their assign’d and native dwelling-place. 
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Numismate annuo dignata et in curia Cantabrigiensi recitata comitiis maximis A.D. 
MDccCxxxI. auctore Jacobo Hildyard, Coll. Christ. et Univ. schol. 
‘“MAGNAS INTER OPES INOPS.” 
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ANN’ evel eyxecoat TAOVT@, Aaydourme, Tarae, 
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‘‘PRUDENS SIMPLICITAS.” 
Vestibus, unguentis, cultuque insignis et auro, 

Vendere se nobis stulta Corinna putat : 


Prudens parcit opes gemmis insumere emendis, 
Ornaturque sua simplicitate Chloe. 





OXFORD PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 
THE SUTTEES. 
[The Newdigate Poem for 1831, by Percy Ashworth, Wadham College.} 


Why proudly towers yon pile aloft in air? 

Why press yon anxious crowd together there, 

Fix’d in intensest gaze, as though one soul, 

One passion, animates and moves the whole ? 

Hark! hear ye not the floating strain afar, 

Whose mellow’d sweetness, soft and regular, 

Now swells upon the gale distinct and clear, 

Now dies in trembling cadence on the ear ; 

Whilst all around in silence seems to dwell, 

Trane’d by that dreamy and bewitching spell ? 
When lo! with measur’d and unfalt’ring pace, 

Amid yon circling band of virgin grace, 

She comes! to dare the searching pangs of fire, 

A self-doomed victim to yon fun’ral pyre ! 

No tear is gath’ring in her large dark eye, 

No weakness there,—no sign of agony! 

And if her sunburnt cheek is slightly pale, 

Itis not terror bids the red blood fail ; 

And if her lips are not all motionless, 

That quiv’ring speaks no womanish distress. 
One last long look on scenes she loved so well, 

And vainly now she tries to check the swell 


Of feeling o’er her heart's responding strings, 
Touch’d by the breath of nature’s whisperings, 
Morn, dewy morn, is smiling ; the blue sky 
Is softly flush’d with every melting dye ; 
Bright golden rays the gorgeous East suffuse, 
Vermilion streaks, and rich empurpled hues ; 
A growing flood of splendour spreads around, 
And robes in heav'nly light the conscious ground ! 
Now gently soft, now want’ning sportively, 
The young and balmy Zephyrs flutter by, 
Wafting the fragrance of each op’ning flow’r 
O’er the calm luxury of this blissful hour; 
And gurgling rivulet, and rippling lake, 
Seem joyous now that Nature is awake, 
Oh, what a morn to herald such a scene, 
So fresh,—so bright,—so beauteously serene! 
That the fair sky should call its loveliest glow ! 
Undimm'd, to gaze on such a sight of woe! 
Glad in the light of morning's welcome beam, 
Before her Gunga rolls his mighty stream; 
And, as instinct with being, proud and gay, 
In merry mood the light barks ol d their way, 
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And spread their full and whitely-gleaming sails 

To woo the kisses of the wanton gales. 

Those verdant banks arrest her mournful view, 

With haunted Peepuld eck’d, and dark Bamboo ; 

And Betel with its bark of silvery sheen, 

And long pagodas rising far between: 

Whilst still beyond, down hills of azure shade, 

Rush the swift waters of the bright cascade. 
Such are to her not voiceless ;—for they tell 

Of days long past, and joys remembered well : 

What time that shady bank she wont to rove, 

Lit by the fire-flies’ thousand lamps of love ! 

With him, stretched on that pile, to wander there, 

And twine the Champac’s blossom in her hair, 

As lonely reign’d the peerless vesper-star 

And the deep gong ebb’d faintly from afar: 

To list unto the thrush at ev’ning’s hour, 

And the bee’s humming in its own blue flow’r ; 

To geze in silence, ere the sun had set, 

On gilded dome and glitt'ring minaret ; . 

Or on the snow-capp’d hills, whose glaring white 

Slept mellow'd in a rosier flush of light : 

That hour, as though by some kind spirit sent, 

So mutely,—richly,—deeply eloquent! 

Or driv’n perchance by some ill-boding dream, 

When lone she hasten’d to the sacred stream, 

And with a trembling hand and beating heart, 

Beheld her boat of many pray’rs depart! 

All,—all comes swiftly crowding on her mind, 

As mem’ry casts a wistful gaze behind. 

Now—where are they? and what is she >—No more 

To view those scenes so doubly blest before ; 

No more to bend with ali a mother’s joy, 

And press the soft lips of her sleeping boy: 

To leave him to the world’s cold charity, 

With none to staunch the tear-drop in his eye; 

That ere yon shining sun hath sped, to lave 

And veil his splendours in the western wave, 

Each sweetest, dearest, loveliest, holiest scene 

Must be to her as it had never been! 

This half unnerves her ;—but ’tis quickly past; 

She checks a tear that stole, the first and last! 

What! shall she still live on in widow’d state, 

Her partner gone, her hearth all desolate ? 

Still shall she tread the scene, to play her part 

In blank, unsolaced brokenness of heart ; 

And like the ivy, when its stay has gone, 

Slowly to droop, and drooping die alone ? 

Shut out from Sweiga’s bowers, her spirit doom'd 

To wander long in other forms entomb’d ;— 

Her consort too denied the joys of heav’n; 

Her friends debarred the bliss her death had giv’n ? 

No, she is fix’d: her sun it hath not set! 

The blood that fills her veins is gen’rous yet! 

A last adieu to all ;—the parting word, 

The kiss that clings,—the blessing scarcely heard! 

Th’ embrace that seems as nought its links could 

sever; [ever. 

The madd’ning thought that they must part for 

For ever ?—Nay,—hope whispers o’er the sea, 

Some spot of happiness shall smile for thee; 

Some blessed isle, where sons as bright shall shine 

As those that warm this golden land of thine ! 

Yes ! beauteous as those islets, imag’d clear 

In that too lovely lake of fair Cashmere! 

Where the blue lotus trembles in the gale, 

That fans with spicy breath each emerald vale ; 

And o’er the flowery mound’s sun-loving slope 

Light bounds the silver-footed antelope ‘ 

There all shall glitter, verdant, fresh and bright, 

As that famed fairy City of Delight, [bine, 

Where hues enwreath’d of flow’rs and gems com- 

As though to weave celestial beauty’s shrine ! 

The sweet Syrinda shall beguile thine hours 

In sandal-groves, and blushing orange-bow’rs ; 

Whilst maid long-r ber’d here, shall wake 

The wild, sweet chorus by the moon-lit lake ; 

Or brush with tinkling feet the glades afar, 

Like Peri forms in meads of Candahar. 

Some young Aspara too shall touch the lute, 

Whilst every sound in earth and air is mute ; 

And Chrishna, idol of the heart! shall come, 

A beam of glory to that favor’d home ! 

There sleepless gales shall breathe of fragrancy, 

And rills shall laugh as bright as pleasure’s eye: 

Fair—as the vision’d vistas of delight 

Untainted fancy calls to childhood’s sight ; 
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Pure—as the dreams that float on filmy wing 
round the couch of infant’s slumbering! 
Roft—as the dewy tear that gently flows 
From woman’s soul-fraught eye for others’ woes ! 
There all shall meet when life’s short act is o’er, 
Partake of endless joy and part no more. 
Tis past :—as though impatient of delay, 
From each embrace she tears herself away ; 
On the lov’d friends and priests assembled there 
Bestows the pledges of her love and care: 
And fondly deems, that, when in after days 
They chaunt at ev’ning’s hour their heppy lays, 
These tokens may recall her form again, 
Her name may mingle with their artless strain !— 
And now her limbs she duly beads, to lave 
In holy Gunga’s sanctifying wave ; 
Then fit for Swerga’s happy realms, and free 
From each terrestrial impurity, [bride ! 
Clad in her snowy vestments, Death’s young 
She sips the waters of the sacred tide; 
And, careful lest aught earthly should defile, 
With step compos’d advances to the pile. 
Thrice moves she round with gesture sad and slow; 
Her look half sorrowful, half wild, as though 
The fear of death and hate of life entwin’d 
In deadly struggle, racked her tortur’d mind. 
But nerv’d to strength, and goaded by despair, 
Her spirit warms, and bids her boldly dare; 
She mounts the pile, and, e’en in death allied, 
Calmly reclines her partner’s form beside ! 
A deep and death-like stillness; not a sound 
Escapes the expectant multitude around, 
Whilst with firm hand, and unaverted gaze, 
The hoary Brahmin plies the torch’s blaze : 
Soon spreads above the swiftly-rushing fire, 
And volum’d flame enwraps the lofty pyre. 
Then bursts at once the madd’ning yell around, 
The drum’s swift beat, the cymbals clashiug 
sound ; 
And the thick flame fierce-shooting to the skies 
Angrily mounts ’mid din of frantic cries. 
With eager zeal the ready priests engage, 
And filing fresh food to glut its hungry rage : 
A moment—slowly roll upon the air 
Vast pitchy clouds of smoke, and now with glare 
Of tenfold brightness, bursting through the veil, 
In their full might th’ — flames prevail! 
Till their wild ire, and wilder shouts subside, 
And to the waters of the sacred tide, 
With decent care, and cautious to profane, 
They fling the few poor relics that remain. 
The stream rolls on,—the rite is o’er at last, 
All that was life like some faint dream has pass'd. 
And such is woman’s love! whose magic pow’r 
Can change the gloomiest to the brightest hour ; 
Can smooth the deep lines care has learn’d to 


ough, 

And chase the cloud of anguish from the brow. 
1t droops not, parts not with the parting breath, 
But smiles a proud defiance unto death!” 
Yes! if in woman’s soul, despite of all, 
Degrading creeds, and custom's blinding thrall, 
Though bound by superstition’s galling chains, 
Feeling so noble, so divine remains! 
Exalted by a purer faith, refined 
By better thoughts, wifh fairer hopes entwin’d ; 
Oh! where the brighter star to cheer our gloom, 
Make heav’n of earth, and triumph o’er the tomb! 

Clime of the Sun! kind Nature’s lavish hand 
Hath show’red her choicest blessings o’er thy 


land; 
Hath cloth’d thee in her loveliest garb, and flung 
Her richest gifts thy fertile meads among! 
And oh! thy sons and daughters—must they bow, 
And wear the brand of scorn upon their brow, 
Form’d for each finer feeling, and endow'd 
With souls that should not grovel with earth’s 
crowd ? 
No! still they tell of what they once have been, 
Ere war and rapine blasted the fair scene. 
Though scorn’d and trampled, long-insulted race ! 
Though pride would crush, and tyranry debase ; 
Though priestcraft blight, and prejudice beset, 
The living soul of passion lingers yet ! 
Thine are the hearts whose gen’rous zeal disdains 
The blood that stagnates in our northern veins ! 
And if that zeal were wrested to sustain 
Deceit, ’tis ours to pity—not arraign! 
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But brighter days shall come ; a purer creed 

With far sublimer hopes the soul shall feed! 

That faith which Heber came to teach, shall 
spread, 

And pour the “ oil of gladness” o’er thine head. 

But he was snatch'd from his career away, 

’Mid the fair promise of a better day, [doom 

Aad thine, warm-hearted race! the sadd’ning 

To shed the tears of sorrow o’er his tomb. 

Yet when in future days the joyful sound 
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Of Gospel-peace hath spread thy land around ; 

When the last pile shall lift its head on high, 

Rear’d by the hands of Truth and Liberty ; 

And heavenly Knowledge shail her torch prepare 

To burn the form of Superstition there : 

Then shalt thou be remember’d, Heber! then 

Shall [ndia turn unto thy name again ; 

Which blended with their grateful sacrifice, 

Winged on a people’s blessing, unto God shall 
rise! 





Mr. Ursan,'- Bremhill, July 1. 


Mr. SOTHEBY has gained great 
and deserved credit for his excellent 
and spirited and faithful translation of 
Homer; but my highly accomplished 
and most valued old friend has, in a 
very few passages, deserted the sim- 


plicity of the original, and even adopted 
some images which are only found in 
Pope. For the sake of this most ani- 
mated and generally correct version of 
the old Bard, I am certain I shall be 
forgiven by the admirable and amiable 
Translator, if I point out one remark- 
able passage where he has failed. 


“Qs aro’ Tdrpoxdos b€ idm eremcibe? Eraipa, 
’Ek 8 dyaye kduoins Bpwonida xaddurdpyor, 

Aéxe 8 a&yew* ta & adris irny mapa vnas "Ayaov 
‘H & déxovo’ Gya rotor yuri) Kiev’ Aitap ’Ayiddevs 
Aaxpvous, erdpwv aap Eero voodu Aacbeis, 
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First, we will read Pope— 

Patroclus now th’ unwilling Leauty brought ; 
She in soft sorrow, and in pensive thought, 
Past silent as the heralds held her hands, 
And oft locked back, slow moving o’er the 
strand, 
Not so his loss the fierce Achilles bore, 
But sad retiring to the sounding shure, 
O’er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 
That kindred deep from whence his mother 
sprung. 

Of this ‘‘ kindred deep from whence 
his mother sprung,”’ old Homer says 
nothing; as little of the “soft sor- 
rows,” ‘“‘pensive thoughts”’ of the 
“* beauty,” and her “‘ oft looking back’’ 
as she past, with the heralds “‘ slow 
moving” o’er the sands! All this is 
very pretty, but gratuitous prettiness 
on the part of Pope. 

Let us turn to Sotheby: 

He spoke; nor him Patroclus disobey’d, 
But to the heralds led the unwilling maid : 
Onward they went,while, ling’ ring as she past, 
On her lov’d lord her look Briseis cast! 

Perhaps she might, but Homer has 
not told us so, and Sotheby has only 
added to the additions of Pope. 

So much for Briseis : now for Achil- 
les, penseroso. 

They past from sight, alone, from all apart, 
Tears, like large life drops gushing from the 
heart. 

“Tears, like what ?”’ my old master, 
Dr. Warton would say: ‘‘ Construe 
it! construe it, boy!” 

Having taken the liberty of pointing 

Gent. Mac. July, 1831. 


4. 


Ghos tohujs, épdav emi owora mévrov. Book I. line 345. 


out what Homer did not say, let us see 
what he did say. The passage ren- 
dered literally, is this :— 


“« He spoke, and Patroclus obeyed his dear 
friend, and led from the tent Briseis, with 
fair cheeks, and gave her to them (the he- 
ralds) to lead, and they went back towards 
the Grecian ships—and the woman, unwil- 
ling, went with them. But Achilles, tearful, 
sate, apart from his friends, on the shore of 
the hoar seas, gazing on the blue main.” 

This is the passage, without a word 
of addition. Now let the Critic try : 
He spoke—Patroclus his dear friend obey’d, 
And from the tent led forth the blooming 

maid : 
Then to the heralds gave, to lead away : 
Back to the Grecian ships their passage lay : 
With them the woman went unwillingly. 
Achilles, lonely and with tearful eye, 
Apart, and distant from his social train, 
Sat by the surge, and gaz’d on the blue 
main. 

Here is not a word left out, and 
scarce a word put in. It may not be 
so elegant, but there are no adsci- 
titious beauties. 

On another occasion I may point 
out many of the great and exquisite 
beauties of the new translation; but 
I trust this remark on one passage 
may be pardoned. 

Yours, &c. W. L. Bow es. 
Mr. Ursan, July 12. 

THE observations of your corres- 
pondent Mathetes, on what is called 
the Greek perfect middle tense, lead me 
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to suggest to him and your other 
classical readers the enquiry to what 
purpose it is that we retain this same 
perfect middle, as a distinct tense at 
all? Is it anything in the world else 
than an old or irregular form of the 
perfect active? That this is the true 
state of the case is evinced by several 
considerations. In the first place, we 
may infer it from the rarity of this 
tense ; for out of the immense multi- 
tude of Greek verbs it is but a mere 
handful in which it can be found. 
Again, we may infer it still more 
clearly from the fact, that where it is 
found, the perfect active is seldom in 
use. Lastly, we are confirmed in this 
view, by observing that that neuter or 
middle tense which is regarded as pro- 
per to this form, is not only often 
wanting in it, but is likewise of fre- 
quent occurrence in the perfect active. 
Thus on the one side, we have in 
héAoura, I have left, éxrova, I have 
killed, and others, the form of the per- 
fect middle with an unquestionably 
active or transitive signification, with- 
out a shade of the neuter or reflective 
sense ascribed to it; while on the 
other hand, in such words as éadoxé- 
vat, to be taken, xexunxevat, to be weary, 
ea Bnxeva., to be extinguished, mesuxevat, 
to be, éornxéva, to stand, and others, 
we see exquisite examples of the mid- 
dle sense attached to the active form. 

Surely then we may consider it as 
the general rule of the Greek verb that 
it has but one tense of this sort; or in 
other words, that there is in general 
no such tense as a perfect middle, the 
introduction of which into our gram- 
mars, as a regular part of the verb, 
serves only to create misconception 
and difficulty. If, in a few instances, 
such as mémpaya, ménola, odwdha, a 
distinct tense of this kind, in addition 
to a perfect active, is retained in use, 
it seems both theoretically and prac- 
tically better to regard such examples 
as exceptions to the general rule, which 
in point of fact they undeniably are, 
or as anomalies or redundancies in 
declension, than for their sakes to 
complicate and obscure by fictitious 
forms the general mechanism of the 
language. 

The observations here made with 
respect to the perfect middle appear 
to me to apply with equal force to the 
double aorists and futures, by which 
the grammatical structure of this no- 
ble language has been rendered unin- 
telligible and disgusting to the learner : 
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and which are so pertinaciously re- 
tained in our Greek grammars, al- 
though many of our best scholars 
have seen and confessed the little 
foundation there is for such a practice. 

} have been pleased, however, to 
meet lately with an attempt to exhibit 
the structure of the language in a 
juster and simpler manner. In a lit- 
tle work entitled Barham’s Introduc- 
tion to Greek Grammar, lately pub- 
lished, the verb is declined with a 
simplicity and clearness such as I 
have not seen elsewhere, these redun- 
dancies of formation not being allowed 
to encumber it: and I doubt not, but 
by such a method not only may much 
needless labour, both to pupil and 
teacher, be avoided, but a sounder and 
juster knowledge of the real use and 
signification of the tenses be ultimately 
acquired. 

A point such as this is surely of 
more real importance than many on 
which eminent scholars have lavished 
their pains and genius. What shall 
we say of the enchanted digamma, 
ever present yet never visible, about 
which so much ink-shed has taken 
place, and in defence of whose claims 
so many learned combatants have en- 
tered the lists in vain? No learning 
nor labour will ever recall that de- 
parted letter to Homer’s page. And 
what shall we say to the long-entan- 
gled knot of Pindaric metres, which so 
much ingenuity and patience have yet 
but imperfectly unravelled? If we 
say, as we ought to say, that these 
are matters of real interest, and de- 
serving the attention of professed 
scholars, we may surely say also, that 
compared with rightly determining 
the number and use of the tenses of 
the Greek verb, such pursuits sink 
into utter insignificancy. 

If you should deem these remarks 
worthy a place in your entertaining 
and instructive pages, you will oblige 

Yours, &c. FILARET. 


-——@—— 

A new and complete Greek Gradus, or Poeti- 
cal Lexicon of the Greek Language, with 
a Latin and English Translation ; an Eng- 
lish-Greek Vocabulary ; and a Treatise on 
some of the principal rules for ascertaining 
the quantity of syllables, and on the most 
pepular Greek metres. By Edward Maltby, 
D.D. F.RS. F.S.A, Preacher to the 
learned and honourable Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn; 8vo. pp. 778. 


FEW of our readers can need to be 
informed that Dr. Maltby, by universal 
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consent, stands very high in the high- 
est grade of classical scholars, not 
merely of this country, but of all Eu- 
rope. It is also generally known that 
his critical powers have been chiefly 
exercised on the Greek Poets: and 
most of our readers must have heard 
of his Lexicon Graco-Prosopia- 
cum, a work which, though professedly 
an improvement on Dr. Morelli’s The- 
saurus Greece Poeseos, might almost 
claim the praise of a new performance. 
It may, at all events, be classed among 
those works, which, in the language 
of Dr. Johnson, it were ‘‘ useless to 
praise,” having long been acknow- 
ledged to be quite indispensable to all 
who would hope to acquire any cor- 
rect knowledge on the subjects of 
Greek prosody and poctry. It was, 
however, from its great bulk, and con- 
sequently high price, not adapted to 
the use of schools; and perhaps was, 
in other respects, not quite calculated 
to be employed in the work of scho- 
lastic instruction. It had, therefore, 
long been the wish, not only of the 
masters of our public schools, but of 
the respectable proprietors of the Lexi- 
con, that the learned Authorshouldhim- 
self supply this want, by abridging his 
own performance, and otherwise adapt- 
ing it to the use of schools, so that it 
might, in some measure, correspond 
to a work which had long been pro- 
vided for the service of Latin poetry, 
under the quaint title of Gradus ad 
Parnassum. The pressure, however, 
of the Author’s important professional 
engagements and studies long pre- 
vented him from attending to this sug- 
gestion, or carrying his intentions into 
execution. Meanwhile, a work of this 
nature was, by another hand, hastily 
got up, to serve, as it did, a tempo- 
rary purpose. At length, however, 
Dr. Maltby has himself furnished, in 
the present work, that great desidera- 
tum so long called for, namely a short 
but comprehensive Poetical Lexicon of 
the Greek Language, for the use of 
schools. As Dr. Maltby’s profound 
erudition is well known to be united 
with qualities which do not always 
accompany it, great judgment and re- 
fined taste, and, what is more, re- 
markable accuracy, and a diligence rare- 
ly exceeded (as the Lexicon amply 
testified) ; and as the work in ques- 
tion has been executed with the great- 
est care and deliberation, the public 
may be fully prepared to expect that it 
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should prove everything that can be 
desired. And in point of fact, after a 
close inspection, we can pronounce it 
to be a performance which must very 
soon attain, and very long preserve, 
such a place among the publications 
of its class as will be sufficient to ex- 
clude all competition. 

We feel peculiar satisfaction in re- 
marking that the present work tends 
so signally to refute a very prevalent 
notion (no doubt originally produced, 
and always encouraged, by the per- 
sons interested in its belief), that 
Compendiums of this kind are best 
executed by dull painstaking plodders. 
Let it, too, be remembered, that men 
of great learning and information can 
rarely have become such without a 
more than average portion of diligence. 
And, assuredly, if such persons do 
condescend to plod, they will not fail, 
with any thing like habits of regu- 
larity (and such Dr. Maltby possesses 
in a remarkable degree), to accom- 
plish, if not as much in a given time 
as the plodder, yet such sort of work 
as it would be vain to expect from the 
greatest diligence of the mere com- 
piler. Look at some of the specimens 
of this kind produced, by Samuel 
Johnson and Edmund Burke, as com- 
pared with those of the tribe of the 
Guthries, &c. &c. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that the present work is 
merely an abridgment of the Lexicon ; 
it possesses some advantages even over 
that work, containing certain matter 
not there to be found; such, we pre- 
sume, as was supplied by the use of 
some valuable classical works, chiefly 
continental, which had not appeared, 
or which Dr. Maltby had not had the 
opportunity of seeing, when he con- 
structed his Lexicon. Moreover, the 
explanations are now expressed in Eng- 
lish as well as Latin; which is greatly 
preferable to having them either in 
Latin, or in English only. There is also 
a brief, but very select and comprehen- 
sive English-Greek Vocabulary, which, 
could the limits of the work have per- 
mitted, might have been enlarged, with 
advantage to the student. There is 
also prefixed a very brief, but neatly 
formed, treatise on the principal rules 
for ascertaining the quantity of Greek 
syllables, and on the most popular 
Greek metres. In short, the work is, 
we repeat, not a mere abridgment of 
the Lexicon, but has, as the author 
himself assures us, so much alteration 
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of arrangement, and addition of mat- 
ter, as to have occasioned the labour, 
if it may not claim the merit, of a work 
entirely new. And no wonder; for 
we have rarely seen a work in which 
so much important matter has been 
condensed into so small a compass. 
Among other advantages which the 
practised skill of the Author enabled 
him to attain, has been this, that the 
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quotations are almost always made 
complete in metre or in sense. And 
to advert to minor points, we cannot 
but admire the conswmmate ¢ ecuracy 
with which this work has been brought 
out. We have not observed a single 
error worth notice. This, in a work 
intended for young students, is really 
a matter of consequence. ‘lhe work 
is also beautifully printed. 





ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE 
BY ANDREW SMITH, 

THAT the genuine Hottentot, at least in 
an uncivilized state, will doubtless, ere long, 
only be known to us through the pages of 
history, is a position tenable, upon the rapid 
decay of the race, its intermixture with other 
varieties, and the gradual extension of civi- 
lized life, all now in active progress, having 
a strong tendency to produce the state, and 
hurry on to the period in anticipation. This 
apparent certainty of the approaching ex- 
tinction, of at least the savage portion of 
the race, poiuts out the present as the latest 
stage calculated for observing and recording 
information concerning the peculiarities of 
their character and organization. 

The Aborigines of South Africa, under 
whatever local names they may have passed, 
consist only of two distinct races, namely, 
those of the Hottentot and Caffer. The 
first of these, or that which from the cir- 
cumstances above alluded to has the greatest 
claim upon our immediate attention, was, 
and to a certain extent is, even now divided 
into distinct tribes or hordes; each having 
its own distinctive appellation, and, more or 
less, governed by its own laws. Amongst 
those, one division has always held, and still 
continues to hold, a most conspicuous posi- 
tion, and has ever been proverbial with the 
rest, on account of its troublesome charac- 
ter, and universally outrageous conduct. To 
this the other tribes, as well as its own 
members, apply the natne of Saap or Saan; 
and history describes a portion thereof under 
the appellation of Bushmen, to which, as a 
subdivision of the former, the following re- 
marks are intended to apply. 

The term Bushman, or more properly 
Bosjiesman, is of Dutch origin, and com- 
monly employed at present by the colonists 
to designate a native of the wild and savage 
tribes residing immediately beyond the nor- 
thern boundary of the colony, and support- 
ing themselves either by plunder or the 
spontaneous productions of nature. Consi- 
dering the manner in which their numbers 
are at present occasionally increased, we 
may, without much danger of error, attri- 
bute their origin partly to the consequences 
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of war and poverty, and partly to the asso- 
ciation of characters whom crime induced 
to seek a refuge in the desert, or the habits 
of a better state of society expelled from 
its haunts. In very early times the part of 
the country now known to us as the chief 
resort of the Bushmen was more densely 
populated than at present, and the outrages 
and violences perpetrated by its inhabitants 
were, according to tradition, even more fre- 
quent and horrible than at present. 

The majority of the Bushmen population, 
according to the restricted sense in which 
the term is here to be understood, consists 
of pure Hottentots ; and the remainder of 
blacks, either the offspring of an intercourse 
with the former and other coloured persons, 
or else the actual outcasts of other races 
themselves. The number of inhabitants is 
small, compared with the great extent of 
country over which they are scattered, and 
which consists of the whole of that exten- 
sive plain lying between the northern boun- 
dary of the colony—the Kamiesberg range 
of mountains, and the confines of the Orange 
river. The distribution of the population 
varies according to the season of the year, 
the supply of game, and the relation of the 
tribes to the surrounding inhabitants, In 
situations where nature is liberal of produc- 
tions convertible to the support of man, 
something like small communities are occa- 
sionally met with; but in places again, where 
food is scanty, or water defective, it is rare 
to find more than one, or at least two fami- 
lies together ; and those having little or no 
intercourse with their neighbours, unless 
when self-defence, or the spoils of some 
marauding expedition bring them for a time 
into contact. The fact of their being usually 
dispersed in such smail parties when friendly 
and well disposed, and of their associating 
in hordes or troops when projecting and 
executing mischief, or enjoying the spoils 
often consequent upon that, frequently fur- 
nishes the farmer with a fair guide for judg- 
ing of their views, and often enables him to 
discover the retreat of thieves, where those 
themselves had in the first instance escaped 
detection. 

The little intercourse which they thus 
have with each other, and the absence of 
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almost every kind of property, render them 
quite strangers to the great objects of laws, 
and consequently unconscious of the benefits 
ofa regular government. Few, if any of them, 
are disposed to acknowledge any superiority, 
except that which physical strength may 
secure. Io situations where a temporary 
leader is advantageous, and which they con- 
sider as only so in war or the chace, they 
unconsciously give place in the former to 
the bravest and most dexterous, and in the 
latter to the most experienced and cunning. 
They have no established laws by which of- 
fences are tried, nor determined punish- 
ments by which aggressions are avenged ; 
every individual is his own lawgiver, and 
every crime is punished according to the 
caprice of the sufferer, or the relative posi- 
tions and relations of the implicated parties. 
The absence of every thing like system ren- 
ders punishments amongst them very une- 
qual, and often extremely disproportionate 
to the crimes they are employed to retri- 
bute. It permits injuries of the highest 
order often to be inflicted with impunity, 
and others of the most insignificant charac- 
ter to be visited with the most hideous ven- 
geance; yet, nevertheless, such is the satis- 
faction of all with their present circum- 
stances, in relation to such points, that 
they cannot be persuaded that it is better 
to be governed and protected by acknow- 
ledged and constituted regulations, than 
be subject to the varying whims of every 
mind. 

The Hotteutot Bushman presents most 
of the physical characters of the race as 
exemplified in other situations, and the 
mixed description, according to circum- 
stances, exhibits more or less of the appear- 
ances of the Negro or Caffer. In size and 
strength, the former is at the very least 
equal to the Hottentot elsewhere, and is 
certainly not, as has been generally affirmed, 
of inferior stature to the members of the 
savage tribes by whom he is partially sur- 
rounded. All have an expression of acute- 
ness and energy beyond that of their coloured 
neighbours, and a gait and activity pecu- 
liarly striking. Their eyes bespeak a habit 
of watchfulness and scrutiny particularly 
characteristic, and their demeanour indicates 
a constant habit of apprehension and fear. 
They appear to survey every stranger as an 
actual enemy, and only waiting a favourable 
opportunity to injure them; and they do 
not, until after very considerable inter- 
course, appear easy in such company. This 
evidently arises frem a consciousness of 
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their offences, and a conviction that their 
habits and general conduct towards all other 
nations or tribes are of such a character as 
warrant any thing but the kindness or friend- 
ship of strangers. 

Though well aware of the inferiority of 
their own weapons, when compared with 
fire-arms, yet when they discover that it is 
necessary to oppose the latter, they manifest 
a remarkable degree of courage, and a per- 
severance aud coolness which only the ab- 
sence of fear could enable them to support. 
On such occasions, instances have been 
known of individuals who have had their left 
arms completely disabled, employing their 
toes to fix their bows, so as tu be able to con- 
tinue their defence ; and many have been ob- 
served to persevere in resistance, after being 
wounded or maimed in such @ way as to oc- 
casion almost immediate dissolution. Such 
violent opposition, and often absurd inflexi- 
bility, appear to be excited partly by the in- 
fluence of their unconquerable passions, and 
partly by the dread they entertain of falling 
into the power of enemies, whom they be- 
lieve as certain either to destroy them at 
the instant, or convert them into slaves. 
The coolness and indifference with which 
almost the whole of the Hottentot race re- 
gard the approach of death, has often been 
commented upon; and though it must be 
acknowledged to be strongly marked in all 
of them, yet from what I have myself seen 
as well as heard, I feel disposed to consider it 
as most conspicuous amongst the Bushmen. 

Cruelty is familiar to the Bushmen in its 
most shocking forms, and is exercised with- 
out remorse upon all such as, under unto- 
ward circumstances, fall within their reach. 
The love of revenge is one of the strongest 
feelings to which they are obnoxious; it 
urges often to the most barbarous proceed- 
ings, and induces to outrages of the most 
hideous character, merely to satisfy momen- 
tary irritation, or the ravklings of a long- 
fostered malice. Under such ascendancies, 
pitiable is the individual who falls within 
their power, as he is certain of being sub- 
jected to the most agonizing tortures while 
life exists, and to mutilations and disfigura- 
tions the most intolerable to sympathy, and 
appalling to observation. Several instances 
have come within my own knowledge, where 
parents were destroyed by their own chil- 
dren, as well as examples of the most de- 
cided inhumanity of the former to their 
offspring, both of which were boasted of 
by themselves, and lauded by their compa- 
nions.* 





* They take no great care of their children, and never correct them except in a fit of 
rage, when they almost kill them with severe usage. In a quarrel between father and mo- 
ther, or the several wives of a husband, the defeated party wreaks his or her revenge on the 
child of the conqueror, which in general loses its life. ‘Tame Hottentots seldom destroy 
their offspring, except in a fit of passion; but the Boschemen will kill their children with- 
out remorse on various occasions—as when they are ill-shaped; when they are in want of 
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In mixed society, the Bushmen are less 
talkative and frolicksome than other Hot- 
tentots, which appears to arise from their 
want of confidence in persons of any com- 
munity, save of their own. Unlike others 
of their race, who unheedingly enjoy them- 
selves in all societies, and in every situation, 
they exhibit signs of constant uneasiness 
and watchfulness ; and instead of receiving 
with pleasure and cordiality the jokes of 
their associates, they seem to experience 
annoyance therefrom, and almost an incli- 
nation to acts of resentment. They are 
capricious in the extreme, and uncertain in 
every situation, and it is not without expla- 
nation that many of their proceedings can 
appear accountable to strangers. 

They are notoriously patient of toil, and 
vigorous in a very high degree; and so ac- 
customed are they to exercise of an active 
description, that their swiftness becomes 
remarkable, and their power of continuing 
it truly astonishing, being such as to enable 
most of them to keep pace with horses even 
for days in succession, and often to drive off 
cattle with more celerity than pursuers can 
follow. The disposition to laziness, so de- 
cidedly characteristic of the more regular 
Hottentots, is equally developed in the Bush- 
men; and were it not the absolute necessity 
of daily exertion to procure the scanty means 
of subsistence, they would doubtless pass 
their time in indolent practices, similar to 
those pursued where resources are more 
certain and productive. 

The continual use to which they apply the 
eyes and ears, not only as means of disco- 
vering their food, but also as useful agents 
in self- preservation, renders their senses of 
seeing and hearing amazingly acute, and ca- 
pable of furnishing a degree of assistance 
quite unknown to the inhabitants of quiet 
and civilized countries. 

The language spoken by the Bushmen is 
decidedly a dialect or dialects of that in use 
amongst the Hottentots elsewhere; but in 
most situations is so altered and modified, 
that its origin and dependence can scarcely 
be traced. That clapping noise, occasioned 
by various motions of the tongue, and which 
is truly characteristic of the Hottentot lan- 
guage, is particularly conspicuous amongst 
the Bushmen, and by many is so incessantly 
employed, as to make it appear that. they 
gave utterance to no articulate sounds, but 
only an upinterrupted succession of claps, 
apparently unfitted for conveying any mean- 
ing, and yet completely recognised and un- 
derstood by those to whom they are di- 
rected. 
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Their articles of clothing are very simple, 


rude, and inefficient. A kaross, somewhat 
in the form of a mantle, is suspended over 
the shoulders, and is, according to the season 
of the year, or the temperature of the mo- 
ment, either permitted to hang loose behind 
the body, or made to envelope as much 
thereof as its usual scanty dimensions will 
possibly effect. Such is usually composed 
of sheep-skin, with the woolly side inwards, 
and forms almost their only protection 
against the weather, being required to an- 
swer all the purposes of a dress by day, and 
all the offices of a covering by night. Be- 
sides that, both sexes have a more limited 
and partial one for hiding what the dictates 
of modesty forbid to be exposed. In the 
men, a portion of skin, usually either of a 
jackal or of a wild cat, is suspended in front 
of the body from a leathern girdle, which 
encircles the loins, and frequently a portion 
of dried leather hangs from the same behind 
to conceal at least a portion of the after - 
parts, when the principal article of covering 
is too short to perform that office. Amongst 
the women, the article in question is more 
extensive, and commonly consists of some 
ragged skins or pieces of leather, variously 
fixed together, and attached round the loins, 
thereby enveloping more or less the whole 
of the parts between those and the middle 
of the thighs. The members of this sex 
also universally endeavour to procure some 
sort of covering for their heads, which they 
usually compose of the same article as that 
which forms the other parts of their dress ; 
and if obtainable of sufficient size, apply it 
somewhat like a turban. ‘The men, on the 
other hand, generally appear bareheaded, 
unless when hunting, or exposed to the in- 
fluence of a very strong sun, on which oc- 
casions they usually employ a sort of cap, 
made of the dried skin of some animal they 
may have killed in the chase. 

The inefficiency, however, of such cloth- 
ing, induces them to have recourse to other 
means of protection besides those which 
have been detailed, and particularly to that 
of anointing their bodies and limbs with fat, 
either pure or variously adulterated. In the 
practice of this, they have always a twofold 
object in view, namely,the protection of their 
skin against the parching effects of heat and 
wind, and the agility and pliability ensured 
to the muscles and joints; and whatever 
may be said against the custom, it is cer- 
tainly a necessary and highly beneficial one 
to such as are without those complete co- 
verings, which more civilized life supplies. 
The necessity of often exposing themselves 





food; when the father of a child has forsaken its mother; or when obliged to flee from 
the farmers or others : in which case they will strangle them, smother them, cast them 


away iv the desert, or bury them alive. 


There are instances of parents throwing their 


tender offspring to the hungry lion, who stands roaring before their cavern, refusing to 
depart till some peace-offering be made to him.—(Kicherer in Transactions of the Mis- 


sionary Society, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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during the great heat of the day, doubtless 
soon made them aware of the want of some 
protection against a powerful sun, and sug- 
gested the present method they pursue, of 
forming a sort of umbrella by the disposing 
of ostrich feathers round the extremity of a 
common walking stick. All, as well male 
as female, betray a remarkable anxiety after 
ornaments, and evince a marked desire for 
every article that appears to them either 
gaudy or uncommon. Amongst such, the 
most in esteem are perhaps beads, buttons, 
and pieces of copper, brass, or polished 
steel; and what of those they happen to 
procure, they attach to different parts—such 
as the neck, ears, hair, loins, extremities, 
&c. and not unfrequently also to their diffe- 
rent articles of clothing. Indeed, so strong 
is their love of decoration, that they will, in 
the absence of the more desired objects for 
that purpose, employ those of their own 
construction—such as sashes formed of cir- 
cular pieces of the shell of the ostrich egg, 
pieces of wood, teeth of wild animals, shells, 
young tortoises, &c, and those they display 
in different positions and forms, according 
to the fancies of the wearers. 

The circumstance of their having no fixed 
abodes, goes to prevent them from having 
any established huts; and the constant ne- 
cessity of moving from one place to another 
in quest of an uncertain and scanty sub- 
sistence, inclines them to bestow little care 
or labour on their temporary dwellings. 
They either erect a shelter of bushes for the 
night, under the shade of which they repose, 
or dig a hole in the ground, into which 
they creep, or else seek a refuge in some 
natural crevice of a rock, or under a project- 
ing stone, either of which they consider as 
quite sufficient for a transient residence. 
Though such is the general method they 
follow, in protecting themselves against the 
effects of the weather during the periods of 
their repose, yet some are more particular, 
and extend their consideration so far as to 
supply themselves with a sort of mat, which 
they place nearly upright by means of a 
couple of poles, viz. one at each extremity, 
and under the protection of that they seek 
their rest. 

For subsistence the Bushmen trust prin- 
cipally to the fruits of the earth, and to the 
game which their plains afford; but when 
either of those are found deficient, few have 
any hesitation in supplying their wants from 
the flocks of the neighbouring farmers. 
With even such a variety of resources, they 
are nevertheless often sufferers from extreme 
want, and are thereby necessitated to con- 
sume almost every article which is to be 
found within the range of their retreats. Of 
the vegetable productions, many roots, both 
fibrous, fleshy, and bulbous, form articles of 
their food ; and of berries and other fruits, 
they employ almost all that are met with, 
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whose qualities are not prejudicial to health, 
and many of which are doubtless possessed 
of no properties beyond those of filling and 
distending the stomach. Amongst the most 
useful and nutritious of the vegetable pro- 
ducts, is the seed of a species of grass 
which grows in their country, as well as in 
the northern parts of the colony, and which, 
when cleaned and boiled, has considerable 
resemblance in taste to barley similarly pre- 
pared. This at the proper season occurs in 
considerable quantities, aud is acquired in 
two ways—either by directly collecting the 
tops of the grass, and then separating the 
seed, or by robbing the black ants which 
there occur, and who carry quantities of it 
as food to their subterranean abodes. 

Subservient as the vegetable kingdom is 
thus rendered, the animal one is made not 
less so; for, from the largest quadrupeds 
that inhabit their wastes, to the most dis- 
gusting reptile or the smallest insect, almost 
all are in some way or other employed as 
articles of provision. The hippopotami, ze- 
bras, quaggas, different species of antelopes, 
jackals, &c. as well as the ostrich and bus- 
tard, form the favourite objects of pursuit 
with the men; and the pursuit of the hares, 
dassies, moles, rats, snakes, lizards, grass- 
hoppers, ants, and such like, forms the oc- 
cupation of the women aud boys. There is 
scarcely a four-footed animal which they can 
destroy that they do not convert to food, 
and there is hardly a portion of any one of 
those, with the exception of the bones, that 
they do not devour. The flesh in every si- 
tuation they greedily consume ; the stomach 
and intestines they esteem as delicacies; the 
liver and kidneys they often swallow even raw; 
and the contents of the stomachs of many 
animals they drink or eat either pure or di- 
luted with water. The blood of most ani- 
mals they highly prize, and though usually 
cooked before it is used, yet it is often, ei- 
ther from choice or necessity, occasioned by 
a want of water, swallowed as it flows from 
the body. The skins, at least of the larger 
animals, are not even rejected, and those 
they often feed upon with a degree of rapa- 
city, which nothing but extreme hunger 
would support. 

Some of the articles just stated are re- 
gularly made use of in their natural state, 
but the majority only when cooked. The 
vegetable productions that require such pre- 
paration, are either boiled or roasted; and 
those belonging to the animal kingdom are 
mostly treated in the latter way, with the 
exception of grasshoppers, larvee of ants, 
and ostrich eggs, which are commonly con- 
sumed without being submitted to the in- 
fluence of cooking; all the others are, 
when choice can be exercised, more or less 
prepared; and what requires most labour, 
is the dried skins of the larger animals. 
Those are first moistened by water, and then 
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stamped and roasted; or else roasted first, 
and stamped afterwards. Though the em- 
ployment of articles like the last-mentioned 
is calculated to create a degree of wonder in 
those who have never suffered severely from 
the pangs of want; yet how much more 
adapted for such a purpose is the observance 
of a fact, which almost daily occurs amongst 
the Bushmen, namely, the preparation of 
pieces of old shoes, &c. for the purpose of 
furnishing a scanty and tasteless meal. 

The vegetable products are principally 
obtained without much labour; and, if we 
except the different roots, few require much 
exertion. The latter it is necessary to dig out 
of the ground, and for that purpose they em- 
ploy either a piece of pointed wood, hardened 
by having been previously a little burnt, or 
else a gemsbok horn, and by either of those 
they loosen the surrounding soil with amaz- 
ing rapidity. The animal productions are 
partly procured without much trouble, but 
the majority not without very considerable 
exertion, as well as the exercise of no small 
degree of dexterity and cunning. The bow 
and arrow are the means upon which they 
mostly rely for obtaining the latter; and 
next to those, snares and dogs. In employ- 
ing the former, they either endeavour to 
approach the animal within a suitable dis- 
tance to wound him severely, or else to con- 
ceal themselves, so as to be in the way as 
he may be pursuing his progress ; or, lastly, 
by the practice of decoys, to bring him into 
a fitting position. The facility they have of 
creeping, aud the similarity between the co- 
lour of their skin and the arid wastes over 
which they hunt, when conjoined to the 
amazing sharpness of their sight, enable 
them often to advance within a very little 
distance of game, and often by a wound of a 
poisoned arrow to intimate to the animal its 
unfortunate situation. He observes every 
motion of its head during his approach, and 
whenever it is possible for its range of vision 
to extend to him, he remains most perfectly 
quiet; but when that is not the case, he ad- 
vances with circumspection, and is sustained 
by such ‘patience, that he will sometimes 
pass a whole day in the pursuit, without any 
particular prospect of success. When again 
he adopts the second plan, he remarks the 
direction the animal is following, and the 
position of the best vegetation in the quar- 
ter towards which he is proceeding; and 
having fully satisfied himself as to its pro- 
bable course, he digs a hole in the ground, 
and there conceals himself, till fate deter- 
mines what shall be the result. ‘The third 
mode, or that by decoys, is practised gene- 
rally with success where the requisites for 
forming such are procurable. They are prin- 
cipally, if not invariably, executed through 
the instrumentality of young animals, which, 
when obtained, are fixed a little way in ad- 
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vance of a low bush fence, behind which 
the hunter is secreted, and from whence he 
destroys the dam, as she visits her offspring. 
Another description of plan he follows, and 
one not less successful, in hunting the os- 
trich, namely, that of digging a hole close 
to a nest, and concealing himself therein. 
When in that position, and having pre- 
viously provided himself with a dog, he 
throws it upon the eggs ; and as soon as the 
bird sees the animal in that position, it has- 
tens to the spot to drive him away, when it 
instantly falls a victim to the ingenuity of its 
betrayer. 

Snares they construct in various ways, 
and by such they often greatly increase their 
supplies. Some are formed of nvoses placed 
in positions through which animals are ac- 
customed to pass, and others consist of 
large and deep holes dug in the ground, and 
so covered over with grass and other arti- 
cles, as not to be distinguishable from the 
surrounding parts, till discomposed by the 
steps of a visitor, when it is usually too late 
to discover the fraud. By this method, 
when practised in situations where water or 
grazing ground occurs, seacows, zebras, 
quaggas, and various of the antelope species, 
are frequently obtained. By the formation 
of trenches, or long narrow ditches, grass- 
hoppers are also commonly entrapped, par- 
ticularly when driven in great abundance 
towards them, as when they fall therein they 
are totally unable to escape again. The re- 
sort of the white ants they discover by ob- 
serving the hole at which they enter the 
ground; and when that is accomplished, 
and the object is to secure the young, they 
dig away the earth till the nest is discovered, 
when it is immediately exposed, and the 
larvae, as well as many of the older speci- 
mens, are selected. In the pursuit of these, 
they often dig holes several feet in depth, 
and three or four in diameter; and after 
that, they are not unfrequently disappointed 
of the objects in view. hen, however, 
they are successful, they carry the fruits 
thereof tu their temporary residence, and 
there, by the assistance of a small piece of 
dried skin, remove all the earth and other 
impurities, after which they either devour 
the remainder, or else place them in a pot 
upon the fire, and warm it a little; during 
which time they keep agitating the con- 
tents, so as to prevent them from burning, 
&e. After a few minutes of such treatment, 
they are considered as prepared and adapted 
for food. In this state they are not unpa- 
lateable, and it is only the knowledge of 
their nature that gives any thing like a dis- 
inclination tu relish them. By the Bush- 
men, the food under consideration is highly 
esteemed; and that and the ostrich egg 
are, perhaps, the most adinired articles of 
their subsistence. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GY 


The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Buckingham. By George Lipscomb, Esq. 
M.D. Vol. I, Part I. 4to, pp. 304. 
Plates. 


THE Feedera of Rymer, and the ab- 
stracts published by the Record Com- 
mission, are books highly and justly 
appreciated, both for their literary and 
business value. Of course, County 
Histories, which consist of similar 
matter, concentrated into one district, 
must have the same character. Every 
other kind of County History, namely, 
one which neglects record, is only a 
miscellany, and cannot be a County 
History, because it is essential to the 
latter that it be a register of the pro- 
perty and families of the ancient pos- 
sessors. We are happy to find that 
the work before us is written accord- 
ing to standard, and is so copious in 
materials and elaborate in construc- 
tion, as to entitle the author to high 
credit. We shall extract such matters 
as may be instructive or amusing. 

It is a trite opinion that the Con- 
queror utterly dispossessed the Anglo- 
Saxon landholders, or made them te- 
nants only of their previous estates. 
Peter of Poictiers however says, as 
quoted in a very scarce pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Argumentum Ante-Norma- 
nicum,”’ that he ousted only those 
who had fought at the battle of Hast- 
ings, or had otherwise opposed him. 
Weare sure, that several Anglo-Saxon 
families were permitted to hold their 
estates, though subjected, as to military 
and feudal services, to Norman officers; 
and that it is a great mistake to head 
so many pedigrees (as has been done) 
with Norman ancestors. An instance 
here occurs, which shows how matters 
of this kind were adjusted ; and which 
was one of the measures mentioned in 
the preface of Sir William Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, Matthew Paris, &c. 

“¢ Wigo de Walingford [an Anglo-Saxon] 
came out to meet the Conqueror, and deli- 
vered up to him, voluntarily, the possession 
of his town and castle of Walingford, which 
had been a place of importance, even from 
the time of the Romans. Wigo splendidly 
entertained the Conqueror, until Archbishop 
Stigand, and other adherents of Edgar, had 
submitted to the new Sovereign; and it is 
said, that the alliance between Wigo’s daugh- 
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ter Aldith and Robert D’Oyly, was an 
affair of policy, by which the Saxons were 
propitiated, and the follower of the Con- 
queror at the same time rewarded.”’—p. 17. 

We meet with graziers or cattle- 
dealers as a distinct trade in the reign 
of Edward III., and that surnames 
were apparently ascribed to some per- 
sons from the mere situation of their 
houses. 

** In the reign of Edward ILI. it was cer- 
tified, that Ashendon might be assessed to 
the subsidy called the ninths, at nine marks, 
and no more, because forty acres of land 
were uncultivated and waste, many of the 
possessions of the Church exempt from pay- 
ment, and there were no cattle-dealers er 
merchants here. This certificate was at- 
tested by Rob. le Couherde, Nicholas le 
Pek, William ate Hulle, and Thomas Yve, 
names apparently taken from their employ- 
ment or the situation of their houses.” — 
p- 24. 


We are of opinion, that names with 
at, as one of those above, might, in 
some instances at least, denote an 
original Anglo-Saxon family. 

The following practice appears to 
have been the substitute at the Refor- 
mation for the old paternosters and 
aves of bedesmen and poor people. An 
almshouse for poor widows was found- 
ed at Brill about the year 1590, and a 
certain sum was directed to be 


‘€ doled or distributed after morning prayer 
in the Church of Brill, to five poor widows, 
who there kneeling together before the com- 
munion table, shall render unto Almighty God 
thankes by saying the Lorde’s prayer for his 
mercifull and greate Lenefytte bestowed upon 
them.” —p, 115. 

The usual places of execution were 
out of towns, and every body knows 
the custom of burying suicides in cross 
ways. Under Chearsly we find, that 
*¢ at the intersection of old trackways from 
Chilton, Crendon, Cuddington, and Win- 
chendon, several skeletons have been dug up 
which seem to confirm the traditionary ac- 
count of this being the site of the gallows, 
one of the feudal privileges of the ancient 
Lords of the place.” —p. 122. 

The Church of Chilton is raised 
upon an artificial mount (p. 136). It 
was usual among the Anglo-Saxons to 
put places of worship upon sites used 
by the Britons for that purpose. 
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Sugar-loaves occur as common pre- 
sents to great men, in the Paston Let- 
ters, Morant’s Colchester, &c. &c. 
An instance of such a donation made 
to a Judge by Sir John Croke, is here 
mentioned so late as 1668 (p. 141). 

Under Chilton (p. 143), we find 
that the “‘ Alms-box” or fruncus, a 
relic of the ‘‘ oulden times,” was taken 
away when the open seats were re- 
placed by modern pews. To this is 
subjoined the following note, and 
certain it is, that vicarages were en- 
dowed to prevent the disgrace of their 
soliciting a maintenance by mendi- 
cancy. 
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** Kennet says, that this was often the 
depository of contributions in aid of the ec- 
clesiastics of small vicarages, and made no 
incousiderable portion of their emoluments. 
* Vicarius habebit oblationes quascunque 
ad tranios, tam in dicta ecclesia et quam 
alibi infra parochiam ipsius ecclesiz factas.’ 
(Paroch. Antiq.) However, in later times, 
it was chiefly destined for the poor; all 
persons being prohibited by Statute from 
making ‘ open or common dole,’ or giving 
any money in alms, but to the common 
boxes and gatherings in every parish, on 
pain of forfeiting ten times so much.” 


In p. 167 we find traces of a custom 
derived from the sites of Roman sta- 
tions, viz. ‘‘ a village [East Claydon] 
built on a rising ground at the inter- 
section of ancient roads.” 

The following description of a tomb 
erected in the Church.of Britford near 
Salisbury, to the memory of Humphry 
Duke of Buckingham, beheaded by 
Richard III. shows a rare instance in 
regard to the pleureurs or weepers, as 
the figures in niches around the base 
of table tombs were denominated. 

<* At one end of this tomb are two shields 
with the arms of Stafford and Rivers [his 
Duchess’s family}, and on the base six 
niches, with a statue in each of them, ex- 
cepting the first. The second contains a 
female figure with a coronet on her head, 
representing the Duchess [of Buckingham] ; 
the third, a mitred Bishop [Lionel Widville 
her brother, Bishop of Salisbury at the time 
of the Duke’s execution] ; in the next a fe- 
male with a coronet, holding the Duke’s 
bonnet and sword; the fifth contains the 
figure of the executioner with a sword in his 
hand; and the last a female, with a child in 
her arms, deploring the sad event. Thus 
we find (Sir Richard Colt Hoare remarks in 
a letter to the author of this work) the fate 
of this unfortunate Duke explained as satis- 
factorily as by an inscription.’”—p. 152. 


Ralph second Earl of Verney, who 


History of Buckingham. (July, 
died in 1791, was one of the last of 
the English nobility, who, 

** to the splendour of a gorgeous equipage, 
attached musici tantly attendant upon 
him, not on state occasions, but in his 
journeys and visits; a brace of tall negroes 
with silver French horns behind his coach 
and six, perpetually making a noise like Sir 
Henry Sidney’s ‘ trompeters’ in the days of 
Elizabeth, ‘ blowinge very joyfully to behold 
and see.’”—p, 184. 

Crendon Park is the only one in 
this county mentioned in Domesday, 
and as the Giffards had a castle here, 
Dr. Lipscomb thinks it probable that 
the Conqueror’s followers appropriated 
to themselves the seats of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chiefs, as the latter had before 
done with those of the Britons. The 
names of Cony-gaer (so Dr. L. but see 
postea) and El or Eld-burgh, support 
this conjecture, which is further con- 
firmed by the discovery of an ancient 
cemetery at Angle-way near Cop-hill, 
N.E. of the Church, on a conspicuous 
eminence, and near the supposed site 
of the castle of the Giffards. This 
spot is also adjacent to ancient British 
trackways and Roman roads. 

The discoveries of pottery, of which 
portions are engraved, p. 212,* are 
similar in shape to some which have 
been excavated at Kingsholm near 
Gloucester, of which we have corre- 
spondent remains, as well in Samian 
ware as otherwise. Kingsholm ad- 
joined the Mercian palace. The wide- 
mouthed vessels, here called urns, 
were amphore ; for we have not only 
specimens with similar handles, but 
the spike usually belonging to the bot- 
tom of these vessels. A lamp and 
brass rings set with stones, two of 
them so compressed as not to form a 
complete circle, with portions of wire 
apparently attached for ear dependants, 
have also been found. ([Of the latter, 
see Encycl. of Antiquit. i. 262.] Coni- 
gaer is not an Anglo-Saxon word, but 
of Norman origin, from the old French 
Connil, arabbit, and Garrene, warren; 
nor do we think that there were any 
such appendages to our Anglo-Saxon 
residences. 

The pedantry of the reign of James 
the First, is well-known, and a superb 
specimen of bombast is the proemium 
of the address to the Court and Jury, 
convoked to try Garnet and his confe- 
derates in the Gunpowder Plot, by Sir 
Thomas Phillips, Master of the Rolls. 


® See our last Supplement, p. 580. 
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‘¢ The matter now to be offered to my 
Lords the Commissioners is matter of Trea- 
son; but of such horror and monstrous 
nature, that before now the tongue of man 
never delivered, the ear of man never heard, 
the heart of man never concerted, nor the 
malice of hellish or earthly devil ever prac- 
tised. For if it be abominable to murder 
the least ; if to touch God’s anointed be to 
oppose themselves against God; if by blood 
to subvert princes, states, and kingdoms, be 
hateful to God and man :—how much more, 
then, too too monstrous shall al! Christian 
hearts judge the horrors of this treason to 
murder and subvert such a King, such a 
Queene, such a Prince, such a progenie, 
such a State, such a Government,” &c. 

Shakspeare has, it seems, made a 
great error in ascribing the Duke of 
Buckingham’s defection from Richard 
the Third, to the King’s refusal to 
bestow upon him the lands of the 
Bohuns, to which he the Duke was 
heir. A grant was actually made of 
them to him 1 Ric. III. but not con- 
firmed, because he was decapitated be- 
fore Parliament was convoked (p. 208). 
It appears from Stowe and Hall, that 
the cause of the quarrel between the 
King and Duke is not exactly known, 
and that there were various causes of 
disagreement, but it plainly appears 
that the Duke instigated a rebellion 
against the reigning tyrant—and af- 
fected to be, as Mr. J. G. Nichols 
happily states in his Autographs, an- 
other Warwick King-maker; not as 
the modern times, a King-mender ; 
much the best thing of the two, be- 
cause it leaves them without a deaf 
ear to turn to complaints of their sub- 
jects. 

Here we must leave this work, and 
having given the character of it in the 
early part of this notice, again warmly 
recommend it. 


—@— 

Lives of Scottish Worthies. By Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, Esq. F:R.S.and F.S.A. Vol. I. 
16mo, pp. 416. 

COWARDS (generally speaking) 
are only to be found in commercial 
and luxurious nations; andthe worthies 
of all barbarous countries, not eccle- 
siastics, consist of course of warriors. 
The chief of these in the volume before 
us, is Sir William Wallace, a fighting 
fellow, who would have honoured the 
heroic ages, though from certain acts 
of cruelty not those of chivalry. We 
shall give a short sketch of those ro- 
mantic incidents of his life, which 
will illustrate our opinions. Wallace 
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was the second son of a Sir Malcolm 
Wallace. His youth was passed under 
the care of an ecclesiastical uncle, at 
Dunipace near Stirling, a man of noble 
feelings as to independence. All the 
nephew derived from his education 
was a proverb (libertas optima rerum, 
&c.), and it is probable that his uncle’s 
discipline was in all other respects 
lax. When Edward the First was 
triumphant after the battle of Falkirk, 
and the Scots were ordered to take the 
oaths of allegiance, his father ab- 
sconded, his mother took refuge with 
her relations, and 

*¢ Wallace, now advancing into manhood, 
found himself driven from his paternal home, 
an object of suspicion to the Government, 
and avoided by those cautious and timid 
friends, who regarded Scotland as lost, and 
preferred the quiet security of servitude to 
the desperate chances of insurrection.”—p. 
167. 

The misfortunes of his family and 
himself rendered him a malcontent, 
and his exacerbation was aggravated 
by an untoward incident. He was in 
love with a pretty girl at Lanark, and 
in passing through that burgh, was 
insulted by a troop of English soldiers, 
He would have avoided their insolence, 
but one of them having made a con- 
temptuous blow against his sword, he 
drew and killed the offender. A tumult 
arose, and he escaped with difficulty 
to the house of his mistress, and from 
thence to the neighbouring woods. 
William de MHeslope, the English 
Sheriff, seized, condemned, and exe- 
cuted the poor girl. 


‘¢ Wallace’s revenge, when he heard of 
her unmerited fate, was as rapid as it was 
stern. That very night he collected thirty 
faithful and powerful partisans, who, on en- 
tering the town when all were in their beds, 
reached the Sheriff’s lodgings in silence. 
It was a room or loft, constructed like most 
of the buildings of those times, of wood, 
and communicating with the street by a high 
stair. Up this Wallace rushed at midnight, 
and, beating down the door, presented him- 
self in full armour, and with his naked 
weapon, before the affrighted officer, who 
asked him whence he came, or who he was? 
* IT am William Wallace (he replied), whose 
life you sought yesterday; and now thou 
shalt answer me for my poor maiden’s death,” 
With those words he seized his naked 
victim by the throat, and passing his sword 
through his body, cast the bleeding wretch 
down the stair into the street, where he was 
immediately slain.”—p. 169. 


He and his party then made off to 
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the woods, where they were joined by 
others, who were, like himself, dis- 
contented, and for a considerable time 
afterwards, Wallace was a Kobin 
Hood, in command of a gang of ban- 
ditti. Proscribed, outlawed, and pur- 
sued, he had no alternative between 
that vagrant life, and a public execu- 
tion. His little troop rapidly aug- 
menting, he became a General, and 
his company a small army. He as. 
sumed various disguises (taking care 
however to wear armour under them), 
and going among the English, com- 
mitted outrages with miraculous im- 
punity. But under success, favourable 
circumstances are implied ; and to aid 
his purpose, such circumstances en- 
sued. War had rendered property in- 
secure, interrupted agricultural labour, 
and produced famine. The English 
troops were provisioned from home, 
and the Scots were starving. Wal- 
lace intercepted convoys, and success 
(the only cause of popularity in war- 
fare) diffusing his reputation, and 
bringing him new adherents, he was 
joined by some powerful allies. Fresh 
victories increased the number; and 
his tactics were excellent, but prac- 
ticable only where the enemy divided 
his forces. In the affairs before us, it 
is certain that the talents of Wallace 
were as proportionally conspicuous as 
the imbecility of his opponents. He 
appears to have given little or no quar- 
ter, and not to have thought that the 
“* parcere devictis”’ of the Romans was 
a politic measure, intended to extin- 
guish any desire of further resistance. 
He brought too against the feudal 
militia of England, ‘‘ hardy soldiers 
inured to war, obstinate in their pur- 
pose of resistance, and irritated to 
madness.” The English tactics were 
not adapted to those of Wallace. They 
went, as Buonaparte did to Russia, 
with the expectations of pitched battles 
and victories. Wallace fought them 
wisely, in the same manner as Serto- 
rius did the Romans. In the end, the 
whole population joined him, and, 
could he have been permitted to ac- 
quire the ascendancy to which he was 
justly entitled, he would have been 
during his life, what he is now deem- 
ed, the Scotch Buonaparte; but, 
when he had succeeded, others thought 
they could dothe same. Scotland had 
been in a state of darkness from day 
to day, and month to month. He 
brought back light and the sun; and 
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then his services could be dispensed 
with. It is the rule of popular feel- 
ing to deem all opposition to itself 
treason, and no merit can counteract 
feeling, though originating in passion 
and baseness. After he was made 
Regent of Scotland, he was deemed as 
dangerous in his own way, as Edward 
was in his. One or the other was 
sure to be the successful usurper ; and 
the easiest of the two to be removed 
was Wallace. The power of Edward 
was too great not to be alarming, and, 
whatever was and might have been 
the noble patriotism of the Scots, 
neither their resources or their popu- 
lation could ultimately have resisted 
him. Besides, Edward was a Wel- 
lington opposed to this Buonaparte. 
Wallace fought the battle of Falkirk, 
as Harold fought that of Hastings, 
by phalanxes of spearmen, and Ed- 
ward broke them, as did the Norman 
Conqueror, by the missiles of archery. 

War cannot be protracted in a coun- 
try dependent upon the soil; and war 
with Edward promised no victory, at- 
tended with any other result than re- 
pulse, for it was not possible to sub- 
jugate England, which event alone 
could have prevented future aggres- 
sion. The nation, though provoked 
by insult, knew its situation, and re- 
flected. Napoleon thought that the 
Parisians would have burned down 
Paris before they would have permitted 
the Allies to enter; but the very insti- 
tution of armies distinct from the 
people, causes the citizens at large to 
have a far dearer estimation of life 
and property, than professed soldiers ; 
and even they calculate chances up to 
a distike of palpable victimation. Wal- 
lace was a hero, but let us compare 
his fate with that of another person. 

No treachery attended the ignoble 
Pretender ; and nothing but the vic- 
tory of Culloden could reconcile the 
Scots to the Union, which, though an 
evident matter of interest, was, through 
pride and nationality, nevertheless 
made one of necessity. It is no ho- 
nour to Edward that he exercised a 
mean vengeance upon Wallace; but 
Wallace himself committed unneces- 
sary murders in cold blood, and, even 
if he had not had too much grandeur 
of soulto complain, would not have 
had any right to do so. 

Here we conclude. The whole book 
is well written. Incidents are eluci- 
dated by causes, and as far as the 
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jejune history of the Middle Ages will 
permit, are narrated in picturesque 
exhibitions. 


Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, including 
the Constitutional and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England, from the decease of Eli- 
zaleth to the abdication of James lI. By 
Robert Vaughan. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MR. D’ISRAELI, in his interesting, 
we may say beautiful, Commentaries 
upon the reign of Charles I. having 
severely reprobated the Puritans, Mr. 
Vaughan has here entered the lists 
against him, and, under the same li- 
berty of conscience which he, Mr. 
Vaughan, claims, we think most un- 
successfully. Puritanism then, as 
ever (be its denomination what it may), 
consisted in straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels, in making a fu- 
rious outcry against surplices, yet 
anti-scripturally permitting persons to 
celebrate divine offices, who had not 
been episcopally ordained. Setting 
aside the manifest deviation from St. 
Paul’s doctrine of becoming all things 
to all men, and the political agitation 
which they excited, we shall only say, 
that in the very infancy of the sect, 
their conduct was quite inconsistent 
with pure Christianity, and whenever 
we are able to find two motives for 
an action, we do not believe the osten- 
sible to be the real one. In proof of 
this, we know that Puritanism began 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth. 
Fuller informs us,* that the founders 
of Conformity were possessed of the 
best preferments in the land; the foun- 
ders of Nonconformity were exiles from 
Frankfort, who “ being at a loss for 
means and maintenance,’”’ endeavour- 
ed to acquire the reputation of Con- 
fessors in the Popish era, for the 
sake of popularity and commisera- 
tion. The ring-leaders of the party 
were a John Rogers, Lecturer of St. 
Paul’s, &c. and John Hooper, after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucester, a man 
who refused to wear the episcopal 
habit, and yet held the See of Wor- 
cester in commendam, and who also 
preached sermons fit only for a modern 
radical. We shall quote his very 
words, from his second sermon on the 
prophet Jonas, preached before the 
King and Council.t ‘‘ The Nobility 
make unprofitable expenses more than 





* Church Hist. Cent. xvi. p. 402. 
+ Black letter, 1550, no pages. 


their habilitye can or is hable to sus- 
tayne. They fede a sorte of idle and 
never commended sort of people, nether 
by God’s lawes, nether by men’s 
lawes ; they themselves live idle, and 
will not labour nether with hand, 
neyther with wyt.”” Now Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague anticipated the 
French Revolution from similar ca- 
lumnies against the great ; and writers 
of ability justly observe, that were 
rich people to live stingily and do their 
own work, they would only take the 
bread out of the mouths of those who 
wanted it ; certainly society would gain 
nothing by Lords turning tailors or 
shoemakers, and keeping only one 
maid servant; while a Bishop, who did 
not object to be rich, was perfectly 
right in holding two Sees at once! The 
absurdity is palpable, and if such per- 
sons could make no scruple to wield 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
in civil war, because some people sat 
crosslegged, which they deemed sym- 
bolic of Popery, and mothers suckled 
their infants on Sundays, which was 
really symbolic of the noblest affection 
of nature, maternal love—how can 
such mischievous folly be vindicated ? 
Did the Puritans submit to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake? 
did they, when defamed, intreat? did 
they, when reviled, bless? No, they 
disregarded utterly the New Testa- 
ment, and adopted only the Old, which 
is a mere history as to us, and was 
but the old covenant that was re- 
moved, that the second might be esta- 
blished. Under the high reason and 
science of the nineteenth century, we 
deem it not even an act of common 
sense, to attempt a vindication of Pu- 
ritanism. Even if it did produce, in 
some degree, a spirit of liberty bene- 
ficial to the improvement of the Con- 
stitution, that did not ensue because 
the Puritans were right, but because 
others were wrong. We can only ac- 
count for this work, upon the well- 
known fact, that Sectaries are noto- 
rious for defective reason. 

We do not deny to Mr. Vaughan 
credit for his authorship and talents ; 
but as he calls Mr. D’Israeli “ the 
author of fables and fictions,” pro- 
priety alone prevents us from apply- 
ing to the gross slander very strong 
terms. Mr. D’Israeli says nothing 
without authority, and that the best, 
most true, and most rational. Mr. 
Vaughan’s principle is, that there is 
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Liberty of Conscience, and that men 
are to be respected for their integrity 
[we say, if they are consistent]. Ad- 
mitted. But suppose, that under this 
phrase of ‘ liberty of conscience,’ which 
is quite a personal and private con- 
cern, proselytism is intended, it then 
becomes agitation. Sound Philoso- 
phers know, that with regard to the 
Bible, there is nothing but what is 
wise, according to oriental manners ; 
and with regard to the New Testa- 
ment, nothing but what is equally 
wise in regard to all countries and 
ages. It is, besides, our habit to 
think so, because both in Theology 
and Research, we have found no justi- 
fiable cause for ‘‘ deeming the phari- 
saical doctrines of men, the command- 
ments of God.” We have always 
taken particular pains to demonstrate 
that Providence and Christianity are 
perfectly reconcileable ; and if, look- 
ing around us, and consulting History, 
we do see that Providence has given 
success to reason, healthtotemperance, 
and temporal happiness to indulgence, 
in the way of use not of abuse, we 
do not see why a litigious spirit about 
organs and surplices, and crude no- 
tions, is to claim for itself not tolera- 
tion but power. If so, as there can 
be no civilization without luxury, pu- 
ritanism must imply a desire to reno- 
vate monopoly (as to manners) and 
barbarism. Consult History. The Re- 
volution of 1688 was initiated by the 
seven Bishops, not by the Noncon- 
formists. In short, Nonconformity is, 
according to history, derived from the 
efforts of distressed men to ameliorate 
their worldly situation, and from the 
attempts of Calvin to elevate the spi- 
ritual above the temporal power. Was 
there a Scriptural necessity for being 
thus stiff about Conformity? What 
said the Leper to Elisha, about kneel- 
ing to Rimmon? and what said St. 
Paul about eating meat offered to idols, 
but that a man must act according to 
his conscience. If the Puritans had 
not acted from political and ambitious 
motives, we should most cordially sub- 
scribe to Mr. Vaughan’s notions; but 
when we see a leading founder of pu- 
ritanism holding two Bishoprics, while 
he preached to the nobility that they 
ought to reduce themselves to the rank 
of day-labourers, we solemnly believe 
that he, Hooper, acted upon Calvin’s 
ideas of republican, instead of mo- 
narchical popery. It is to be ob- 
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served, that charity, philanthropy, and 
utility formed no part of these re- 
formers’ purposes, and that all the 
good political objects which have en- 
sued, are results of overthrowing the 
despotism of popery, not of scholastic 
quibbles. We state it as a positive 
truth, that Protestantism was only 
established by Elizabeth, because she 
did not irritate her Catholic subjects 
too much at the commencement of her 
reign, and because the people were 
disgusted with Mary’s martyrdoms. 
We also repeat that in the reign of 
James II. it was not the body of Non- 
conformists who resisted the Crown, 
but the hierarchy. Destroy it, and 
the result is, that gentlemen parsons 
are extirpated, learning destroyed, ci- 
vilization retrograded, morals subju- 
gated to theoretical trash, and bar- 
barism perpetuated. This, we are told, 
is the Gospel. 


Sketehes in Spain and Morocco. By Sir 
Arthur de Capell Brooke, Bart. M. A. 
F.R.S. &c. 2 vols. 8v0. 

WE are glad to have the utmost 
possible information concerning Mo- 
rocco, because we fully agree with the 
honourable Baronet, in his estimation 
of the beneficial results which would 
ensue to Europe from the occupation 
of Barbary by Christian colonists, 
The climate is salubrious,* and the 
soil is fertile, and capable of bearing 
many kinds of colonial produce. The 
vicinity to Spain and Gibraltar would 
ensure a ready market, and the latter 
fortress become a convenient depot. 
But there are still more momentous 
considerations. 

‘¢ Emigration might then likewise be 
tried at once, on a large scale, from the mo- 
derate expense which would attend the trans- 
port of individuals, which cannot be at- 
tempted in very distant parts of the globe. 
When Christian colonies shall be established 
on the Barbary coast, the commerce of 
Europe with the interior parts of Africa will 
then not only be considerably extended 
beyond its present limits, but then only can 
the civilization of this great and barbarous 
continent be attempted with any prospect 
of success.”—i. 299. 

Upon the Persepolitan marbles and 
Etruscan vases, royal rank is denoted 
by the umbrella. In Morocco the um- 
brella is the privilege of Royalty alone. 
—i. 230. 


* So our Author. Qy. if the French 
have found it so? 
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The pods of the Algaroba, or Locust 
tree, are supposed to be “‘ the husks 
that the swine did eat,”’ in the parable 
of the prodigal son. The Algaroba is 
a bushy wide-spreading evergreen, 


‘¢ which attains the size of a forest tree, 
and produces a om resembling a gigantic 
kidney-bean. This is of a sweet flavour, 
and when dressed by the Moors, makes a 
dish by no meaus unpleasant to the taste. 
It is, however, both in Barbary and Spain, 
where the tree is also found, more generally 
made use of for feeding cattle. When dried, 
the pods are of a chocolate colour, and con- 
tain small, hard, reddish kernels, which will 
keep good for years.” —i. 292. 


Harris, in his Natural History of 
the Bible (p. 208), shows, that the 
Carob tree of the Levant, proved by 
Columella to have furnished pods, used 
for food of swine, is the same as the 
Algaroba here mentioned, and the 
Greek xepariov, and that it is still used 
for food by the poor of Palestine. 
Husks is therefore a mis-translation. 

The universality of Celtic manners 
at a very remote period, is proved by 
the existence of conical thatched houses, 
as among the Britons, and rude stone 
obelisks, adjacent tumuli, and Druidi- 
cal circles, in Morocco (ii. 17-24). Sir 
Arthur says, 

‘¢ The ancient remains which are here 
found, are widely scattered. They consist 
principally of the pillar or needle [called 
El’Uted, from its similarity to the shape of 
the peg to which the Moors picket their 
horses], which, from its form and the ele- 
vated situation on which it stands, is dis- 
cernible at a considerable distance in the 
valley to the north. It is placed to the 
west on the edge of a large circular tumulus 
of considerable circumference, and nearly 
surrounded by irregularly shaped upright 
stones, eighty-six in number, being in ge- 
neral about a yard asunder. From appear- 
ances, it is probable that the whole circum- 
ference of the tumulus was once bordered by 
these stones, and that they have been 
perhaps removed by the inhabitants. Of 
the whole number, some few only are of the 
height of three or four feet, of which two 
or three are conical shaped. On the side 
facing the south are placed two rounded up- 
right stones, about three feet in height, 
opposite to each other, and evidently in- 
tended as the entrance to the tumulus on 
this side, in the same manner as the large 
pillar forms the principal one to the west. 
Close to the former is a conical stone, on 
which appears a narrow border of transverse 
marks at the sides, evidently ancient, and 
done by some instrument; one of the large 
rounded blocks, which, as I have before ob- 
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served, form an apparent entrance to the 
south, being similarly marked, though the 
crosses have less regularity, and are more 
generally spread over the surface.” 

‘¢ The pillar itself, which is sixteen feet 
in height by about nine in circumference, 
when measured a few feet from the ground, 
is compressed at the sides, instead of being 
conical, and is formed of a single block of 
stone. In shape it is similar to some of the 
single stones at Stonehenge, and of other 
Celtic monuments. It is devoid of any in- 
scriptions, figures, or characters ; and the 
hand of man does not appear on any part of 
it, except on the side to the east, where 
about three feet from the ground there is a 
circular hole [as in one of the stones at 
Abury] eight inches deep, and near a foot 
in diameter, apparently of more modern 
work than the pillar itself.”—ii. 38. 


Without recourse to the fabulous 
hypotheses of the Helioarkites, we 
have in various instances shown, that 
the uses of our ancient Celtic monu- 
ments are explicable from authors, 
traditions, and recorded or existent 
manners and customs of barbarous, 
especially the oriental nations. We 
shall not here recapitulate what we 
have already said in our notices of 
Mr. Godfrey Higgins’s Celtic Druids 
(xcvil. ii. 151). We shall only here 
say, from the same author (p. 59), 
that creeping under Tolmens for the 
cure of diseases, is still practised in 
Ireland, and also in the East, as is 
shown by Mrs. Colonel Elwood in her 
Travels. The use therefore of the hole 
in the pillar here, as at Abury, is well 
established. 

But there are other customs, not of 
a religious character, which we be- 
lieve to be ancient usages, still exist- 
ing. In the Bedouin Arabs (see p. 
24), we see pure patriarchal and no- 
madic habits; and we think that the 
following mode of making earthen- 
ware, assimilates to that of the old 
and Britons. 


*¢ The ware [of Fez] is coarse, and in 
some of the articles the glazing is very to- 
lerable, while others appear without any, 
and as if heat had not been employed to fix 
the colours; the red, in particular, in some 
does not seem to have been burnt in, but to 
have been dropt on afterwards, like sealing- 
wax (which it resembles a good deal), ac- 
cording to the pattern required.”—ii. 92. 

The ploughing and sowing seem to 
us to be similar to that represented in 
the Egyptian grotto paintings; and the 
custom of the ox treading out the 
corn, still exists in parts of Spain, 
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Sir Arthur seems to think, that if a 
man has two arms, he may have a 
wife to hang upon each, instead of 
onlyone. Whether he whocan scarcely 
afford to maintain one family can ven- 
ture upon the probable chance of two, 
has not entered into the honourable 
Baronet’s calculation, no more than 
the state of population has entered 
into that of politicaleconomists. A dif- 
ferent remedy will be given in our re-. 
view of ‘‘ Social Life in England and 
France ;’’ but without the slightest dis- 
respect to the gentlemanly and enter- 
taining writer, we insert his opinions 
on the subject of monogamy. Sir 
Arthur says, that there are very few 
or no old maids in Morocco ; and that 
even if a man has two, three, or four 
wives, the males and females are more 
proportionately balanced than in Eu- 
rope; where, in our own country at 
least, there is a remarkable excess of 
spinsters. This evil our author de- 
precates in the following (as school- 
boys say) right-earxest manner : 


*¢ Surely this is a case where the general 
march of intellect, and the heavy disabilities 
under which so many of his Majesty’s fair 
subjects labour, cry loudly for a more liberal 
line of policy than the present narrow- 
minded and old fashioned system of limiting 
a man to one wife; and thereby cutting off 
of so many poor superfluous females from 
the chance of ever getting a husband. The 
rights of the sex, common justice, and even 
morality itself require, indeed, that some 
relief should be afforded; not dealt out with 
a sparing hand, but liberally, and free from 
any restraints or fetters, except those of 
Hymen. A measure, which would legalize 
a plurality of wives, and place the sex at 
least on an equal footing with their Maho- 
metan sisterhood, would not only be of in- 
calculable benefit to the nation, by arousing 
its energies, but would be received with gra- 
titude by so fair and deserving a portion of 
our fellow-subjects.”—ii. 143. 


Without entering into a discourse 
about the origin of tastes, we content 
ourselves with knowing that the asso- 
ciation of ideas is the basis; and that 
a dictionary of the association of ideas, 
upon particular subjects, prevalent in 
various countries, would be most be- 
neficial to travellers. We subjoin the 
following curious instance : 


** When supper was finished, my guests 
vented their satisfaction at the good cheer 
they had been enjoying, in loud windy eruc- 
tations; which, though not the most deli- 
cate thing in the world; they are proud of 
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doing, as it indicates a full stomach, and is 
besides intended as a kind of compliment to 
the master of the feast for his hospitality. 
In this light it appears to be considered by 
the Persians, as well as Moors; for Major 
Keppel, in his Travels, observes, that eructa- 
tion is reckoned in Persia the greatest proof 
of politeness, as it intimates a compliment 
to the host’s good cheer,””"—ii. 177. 


Here we shall leave this entertain- 


ing work. 

—_e-—— 

Ornithological Dictionary of British Birds. 
By Colonel G. Montagu, F.L.S. Second 
Edition. With a Plan of Study, and 
many new Articles and original Oliserva- 
tions. By James Rennie, 4.M. A.LS. 
Professor of Natural History, King’s Col- 
lege, London, &c. 8vo. pp. 582. Plates. 


OUR author introduces his work, 
first, by observing that the principal 
aim of a Naturalist ought to be to mul- 
tiply observations, not to get up a 
mere index, as the Linnzan and other 
systems ; and, secondly, by exposing 
most absurd atheistical notions, which 
have made natural history dependent 
upon principles as foolish as those of 
Epicurus. The divine wisdom of the 
Creator is, however, as in all other 
things, conspicuous in ornithology ; 
and to show this, we shall abbreviate 
certain articles. (1) Air bags or cells, 
filling the whole cavity of the body, 
communicate with the lungs of birds, 
and the bones, quills, or plumelets of 
the feathers, are hollow for the recep- 
tion of the air. A full inhalation dis- 
tends the whole body, which being 
hot rarifies the collected air, and thus 
makes it lighter than that of the at- 
mosphere. By this means they ele- 
vate themselves ; and expulsion of the 
air so increases their weight, that they 
can descend with astonishing velocity.! 
(2) Many kinds can fly 150 miles an 
hour.2 (3) If a bird is intended 
for climbing, or sits remarkably for- 
ward, it has two toes behind; to 
mount or have a firm hold in perch- 
ing. (4) Some birds have a power of 
diving and swimming, or of either 
only; and have accordingly feet of a 
distinct form.’ (5) The sharpness and 
extent of their vision reaches to the 
most minute objects at surprising dis- 
tances. (6) The speed with which 
aquatic birds swim under water is in- 





credible. (7) ‘They sleep perching 
1P.4. 2 P. 183, 3 P. 178. 
4 Pp, 528. 5 P, 504. 
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safely, because the greater the weight 
upon the muscles, the more firmly do 
the claws grasp their hold®. In lay- 
ing eggs, nature allows only a cer- 
tain number to be impregnated at 
once, because otherwise the bird might 
become useless for future propagation’, 
In incubation the females are pre- 
sumed to have an instinctive power of 
regulating the heat, and, when near 
hatching, sit more closely’. The songs 
of birds are divided into six distinct 
sounds, which vary in the different 
species. i. The call-note of the male 
in spring ; for their method of court- 
ing is by the lover perching on some 
conspicuous spot, “‘ breathing out full 
and amorous notes, which by instinct 
the female knows, and repairs to the 
spot to choose her mate’. ii. The 
loud, clear, ardent notes of defiance. 
The female nightingale has numerous 
competitors for her favour; and the 
hurried song of the male on these oc- 
casions seems to denote a provocation 
to battle at sight of a rival, which is 
afterwards modulated into an amorous 
cadence, a courting address”. iii. The 
soft, tender, full melodious love-war- 
ble. These three notes seem only to 
be understood by birds of the same 
species, at least in a wild state. iv. 
The alarm note, when danger ap- 
proaches the nest. v. The war-cry, 
when a bird of prey appears. vi. The 
note which the parent birds utter to 
their brood, and the chirp or note of 
the young. This note of the young 
may be again divided into two,—that 
which they utter while in the nest, 
and the chirp after they have left it; 
for this is a family language, as dis- 
tinctly understood by parents and their 
young, as ewes know the bleat of their 
own lambs, and lambs the cry of their 
respective mothers amongst a large 
flock. To this may be added a soft 
murmuring kind of note used by the 
male, while he is feeding the female 
in the nest, and also by her, while she 
is receiving the food. Besides these 
notes, there is a general alarm note, 
at the appearance of a hawk, owl, or 
cat, perfectly understood by all small 
birds, though each species has a note 
peculiar to itself". 

What a beautiful picture of the wis- 





6P.466. 7P.161-170. §&P. 267. 
9P, 475-478. "P.476. 1! P.478-479. 
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dom of Providence appears in this 
statement! But we must now come 
to a very difficult question, viz. why 
there is a variation of colours. It 
seems to be an universal law of Na- 
ture that there should be no identity 
in the persons of animal or vegetable 
beings. No two men or trees are 
alike, however they may agree in ge- 
neral conformation. But to the point 
before us. Except by change of co- 
lour, through domestication, which 
change implies disease, the alteration 
in individual kinds seems consequent 
upon puberty, and in our own species 
a change in the person attends the 
same state. Our authors say, 


*¢ It must be well known to those who 
have penetrated deeply into the mysteries of 
nature, that there are certain colours, which, 
under certain circumstances denote puberty ; 
and that the more usual marks of such matu- 
rity are pure whice, full black, and the more 
gaudy tints. If we attend to the plumage 
of the flusher, which constantly breeds with 
us in considerable numbers, we find that all 
the young, when they leave us in September, 
very much resemble the adult female; and 
the whole return to us again in about six 
months in their full sexual plumage; a 
proof that the young arrive at maturity the 
first year, and propagate the ensuing spring. 
-«-The colours which we noticed before as 
marks of maturity, are assumed when the 
exhilarating passion of love and soft desire 
fire their little breasts;; it is then, and then 
alone, that every feather has its gaudiest 
tints.”—pp. 567, 8. 


It is certain that flowers blossom 
before fructification, and that the 
beauty of animals is greatest in ado- 
lescence. In some kinds of animals 
(as the oviparous), distinction of co- 
lours may be necessary to prevent hy- 
brid connections and mules ; in others, 
where there is no distinction by co- 
lour, and the breed is viviparous, there 
is a natural abhorrence of monstrous 
connection. Nevertheless there is no 
knowledge as to the cause why ani- 
mals are distinguished by colours be- 
yond the variety consulted by Nature 
in all her works, because, perhaps, if 
sight be a sense, it should be suscep- 
tible of beauty, and not be without ob- 
jects for the exercise of it. 

We have derived great instruction 
from this book ; and are solemnly con- 
vinced that the study of Natural His- 
tory tends to make men pious, good, 
wise, and happy. 
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The Works of Jeremy Taylor, D.D. with 
some Account of his Life, Summary of 
each Discourse, Noles, &c. By the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, B.D. Vol. I. (Valpy’s 
Divines, No. XIII.)  8vo. pp. 844. 


JEREMY TAYLOR was a sort of 
Demosthenes in his day. His works 
are characterized by energetic reason 
and powerful conviction. From them 
as from a mine, may be extracted 
golden logic; and even the valuable 
substance of his pedantry may be 
given in another form. But to parti- 
culars. The ancient custom of wed- 
ding-sermons was a foolish one, be- 
cause they drew the subject into jest. 
In this collection we have one. Do 
such passages as the following show 
any other than bad taste in the preach- 
ers and hearers of those days? 


*< Plutarch compares a new marriage to 
a vessel before the hoops are on.” —p. 324. 

*¢ Man and wife in a family are as the sun 
and the moon in the firmament of heaven ; 
he rules by day, and she by night.”—p. 330. 


It was the custom on those days to 
explain the texts quoted. We extract 
this as a difficult one, from p. 48, 

‘* Tlav enua apyoy, so said Christ, ‘ every 
idle word,’ that is, way enua xevov, so St. 
Paul uses it, ‘every false word,’ every lie 
shall be called to judgment; or as some co- 
pies read it, way pnua wovnpov, ‘ every 
wicked word’ shall be called to judgment. 
For by 2eryoy ‘idle words’ are not meant words 
that are unprofitable or unwise, for fools and 
silly persons speak most of these, and have 
the least accounts to make ; but by ‘ vain’ 
the Jews usually understood § false,’ and to 
give their mind to vanity, or to speak vanity, 
is all one as to mind, or to speak falsehosds 
with malicious and evil purposes.” 


It seems from Blomfield’s Recensio 
(i. 163), that this interpretation of 
apyos ensued from comparing it as 
false with a Hebrew substantive; never 
adjective ; and that Wetstcin consi- 
ders rash, vain, &c. to be the right 
translation. As to xevos, St. Paul 
used the word in reference to Chris- 
tians who wavered between the gos- 
pel and heathenism.”’—Id. vii. 629. 

We could mention other places 
where the old interpreters of the sa- 
cred text have been confuted by the 
moderns. Nevertheless the sermons 
of the former are far more full of solid 


matter. 
—)— 


Lancashire Illustrated, from original Draw- 
ings, ly S. Austin, J. Harwood, and G. 


and C, Pyne. 

1831. 

THIS beautiful Volume has been 
publishing in numbers during the last 
two years, and is now completed. It 
consists of 100 Views of the Towns, 
Public Buildings, Streets, Docks, Ab- 
bies, Churches, Castles, Seats, &c. 
engraved on steel, from original draw- 
ings. Each subject has a description. 
The Volume is introduced by a gene- 
ral view of the History of the County ; * 
and an excellent epitome of the His- 
tory of Liverpool. 


With Descriptions. to. 


‘From 1700 to 1760, the shipping of 
Liverpool increased from 60 to 226 vessels, 
forming an aggregate burden of from 4000 
to 23.665 tons.” 


The increase of architectural im- 
provements at Liverpool during the 
last and present centuries, may be 
deduced from the increase of the 
Churches: St. Nicholas’s is the ori- 
ginal or old Church; St. Peter’s was 
built in 1704 ; St. George’s, 1734; St. 
Thomas’s, 1748; St. Paul’s, 1769; St. 
Anne’s, 1773; St. James’s, 1774; St. 
John’s, 1784 ; Trinity Church, 1792; 
Christ Church, 1797; St. Mark’s, 
1803 ; St. Luke’s, 1811; St. Andrew’s, 
1815; St. Philip’s, 1815; St. Michael’s 
1829; besides a few other churches 
and chapels, and meeting-houses in- 
numerable. 

In public buildings, dedicated to 
benevolent, mercantile, scientific, or 
literary objects, Liverpool yields only 
to the Metropolis. Most of these build- 
ings are modern erections, and of very 
elegant design. 

The impression Liverpool is calcu- 
lated to produce on the traveller who 
sees it for the first time, is thus well 
described in the words of the cele- 
brated Lord Erskine : 


“If I were capable of painting in words 
the impression Liverpool made on my ima- 
gination, it would form a beautiful picture 
indeed! [ had before often been at the 
oes sea-ports in this island, and be- 
ieving that having seen Bristol, and those 
other towns, that justly pass for great ones, 
I had seen every thing in this great nation 
of navigators, on which a subject should 
pride himself; I own I was astonished and 
astounded, when after passing a distant ferry, 
and ascending a hill, I was to!d by my guide, 





* The subject, however, is more fully 
taken up by Mr. Baines in his History of 
Lancashire, four parts of which are now 
published. 
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‘All you see spread out beneath you, that 
immense place, which stauds, like another 
Venice, upon the waters—which is inter- 
sected by its numerous docks—which glit- 
ters with those cheerful habitations of well- 
protected men—which is the busy seat of 
trade, and the gay scene of elegant amuse- 
ments, growing out of the prosperity of a 
great community and a great empire,—all 
this has heen created by the industry and 
well-disciplined management of a handful of 
men, since you were a boy,’ I must have 
been a stick or a stone not to have been af- 
fected by such a picture.” 

This work must have been produced 
at a very great expense, and is sold 
remarkably cheap. We hope, there- 
fore, a large circulation will remune- 
rate its publishers. 


en: ee 


The Correspondence of Isaac Basire, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, and Pre- 
Lendary of Durham in the Reigns of 
Charles I. and Charles I]. With a Memoir 
of his Life. By W. N. Darnell, BD. 
Rector of Stanhope. 8vo. pp. 404. 
THIS Dr. Basire is mentioned by 

Evelyn in his “‘ Diary,”’ as “‘ that great 

traveller, or rather apostle, who had 

‘been planting the Church of England 

in divers parts of the Levant and in 

Asia.” He is characterized by Mr. 

Darnell as 


*¢ A true son of the Church of England, 
and a distinguished sufferer in her cause 
during the Usurpation, a good specimen of 
the class of men which that Church was 
enabled to produce, after she had escaped 
from the corruptions of Popery, and before 
her spirit was broken by the encroachments 
of sectarianism.” 

Dr. Basire was born at Rouen in 
1607, the son of a Protestant of the 
lowest order of French noblesse. He 
was educated at Rotterdam, and in 
1629 ordained in England, by Bishop 
Morton. To that prelate he became 
Domestic Chaplain; and was thus 
provided with ample preferment in 
the diocese of Durham. In 1645 he 
is understood to have been confined 
for eleven months in Carlisle, during 
the distresses and deprivations of the 
siege. On the accumulation of the 
civil troubles, after having suffered a 
short imprisonment in Stockton Cas- 
tle, he made his escape to France. 

He returned to his native city of 
Rouen, but did not-there find a com- 
plete shelter. The income of his pa- 
ternal estate, though small, was not 
obtained without much litigation ; and 
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from this circumstance, and perhaps 
from his being a Protestant, he says, 
in one of his letters, ‘‘ I suffer almost 
as much persecution here amongst 
mine own, and by mine own, as I 
might have suffered in England.” 
However, his abilities were such as 
always to prove the source of a re- 
spectable maintenance. He received 
as pupils the sons of some distinguish- 
ed Royalists, with whom he went a 
tour into Italy, and was very nearly 
lost in a storm on the coast of Sicily 
“the same day and hour” that King 
Charles was beheaded. 

Afterwards, his pupils having left 
him, Dr. Basire pursued his travels in 
the East, visiting Jerusalem and all 
the principal seats of early Chris- 
tianity. One of the most interesting 
letters in the collection is one to Sir 
Richard Brown, the English resident 
at Paris, describing his travels ; in the 
course of which he made 

‘¢some moneths stay in Aleppo, where I 
had frequent conversation with the Patriarch 
of Antioch, then resident there. I lefta 
copy of our Catechism translated into Ara- 
hick, the native language there. From 
Aleppo I went this last year to Jerusalem, 
and so travelled over all Palestina. At Je- 
rusalem I received much honor, both from 
the Greeks and Latins. The Greek pa- 
triarch (the better to express his desire of 
communion with our old Church of England 
by mee declared unto him), gave mee his 
bull or patriarchal seal in a blanke (which is 
their way of credence), besides many other 
respects. As for the Latins, they received 
mee most courteously into their own con- 
vent, though I did epenly profess myself a 
priest of the Church of, England. After 
some velitations about the validity of our 
ordinations, they procured mee entrance 
into the Temple of the Sepulchre, at the 
rate of a priest, that is half in half less than 
the lay-inen’s rate; and at my departure 
from Jerusalem the Pope’s own vicar (called 
Commissarius Apostolicus Generalis) gave 
me his diploma in parchment under his own 
hand and public seal, in it styling mee Sa- 
cerdotem Ecclesie Anglicane and S.S, 
Theologize Doctorem, at which title many 
marvelled, especially the French Ambassa- 
dor here. Returning to Aleppo, I passed 
over Euphrates and went into Mesopotamia 
(Abraham’s country), whither I am now in- 
tending to send our catechism in Turkish 
to some of their Bishops, Armenians most 
of them. This Turkish translation is pro- 
cured by the good care of Sir Thomas Ben- 
dyshe, ambassadour here. After my return 
from Mesopotamia, 1 wintered at Aleppo, 
and came hither [he writes from Para near 
Constantinople] by land, six hundred miles, 
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all alone, I mean without either servant, or 
Christian, or any man with me that could so 
much as speak the Frank language. Yet by 
the help of some Arabike I had pickt up at 
Aleppo, I did perform this journey in the 
company of twenty Turks, who used me 
courteously, the rather because I was their 
physician, and of their friends by the way.” 


Whilst thus engaged in the duties 
of his profession, even in the head- 
quarters of the enemies of his faith, 
Dr. Basire received in 1654 an invita- 
tion from George Racoczi, the sove- 
reign prince of Transylvania, to take 
the chair of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Weissembourg; and, when 
nearly four years were past, he gave 
the following satisfactory account of 
his circumstances in that singular si- 
tuation : 


«TI do here enjoy, God knows how long, 
a condition not contemptible, I being such 
@ stranger, not only for the honour of the 
place 1 do sustain, but also for the special 
favour of the Prince whom I serve, and for 
the love of my colleagues: And as for my 
health, all this while so constant, notwith- 
standing the variety, that I say not con- 
trariety, of so many climates, hot and cold, 
throughout these several regions of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, which before, for so many 
years pilgrimage, I have inhabited ; for at 
this age, past fifty, yet for labour and vi- 
gour I do find myself as strong as at 25, 
God’s holy name be praised, not knowing so 
much yet as what means a head-ache, &c. 
As for maintenance here, ’tis competent. 
But my especial loadstone hath been the 
opportunity in the chair to propagate the 
right Christian religion, as well for disci- 
line as doctrine.’”—Letter to Sir Edward 
Hyde, Lord Chancellor. 


This state of peaceful and honour- 
able, though solitary exile, did not, 
however, remain undisturbed for many 
months after Dr. Basire had written 
thus contentedly regarding it. Ra- 
coczi was hardly pressed by the Turks, 
and from political jealousies deserted 
by his Christian neighbours ; we are 
presented with some bold and power- 
ful letters of advice written to him by 
Basire during this crisis, and even 
venturing so far as to advise a tempo- 
rary resignation of his crown: how- 
ever, the year 1660 closed the heroic 
struggle made by this Christian prince, 
and left the infidels triumphant. 

It happened very fortunately for 
Basire that the fate of Racoczi was 
scarcely decided before the happy 
news. arrived of the change of affairs 
in England. However, his return was 
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prevented another year by the cir- 
cumstance of the funeral obsequies of 
the deceased Prince having been con- 
fided to him by the widow. He then 
returned to England, was restored to 
his preferments, and lived in peace and 
active usefulness until his death in 
1676. His friends are constant in 
their letters in expressing their hopes 
of seeing him on the episcopal bench ; 
but it appears from his own statement, 
that he partly lost the golden tide of 
preferment in consequence of his tardy 
arrival in England, and partly declined 
it afterwards. (p. 247.) On another 
occasion he tells his son, 


*¢ My designe is to preserve the public 
good ; and therefore I would be loth to open 
a way to others (not being natives) unto 
this greatest and best of Churches, for fear 
of future alterations by worse strangers upon 
such precedents. I may thank Benoni for 
that resolution at first, upon his notorivus 
presumption.” —p. 288. 


Who Benoni was we are not in- 
formed. 

The principles of religion to which 
Dr. Basire had borne such unwearied 
testimony through life, were sealed by 
the following solemn assertions in his 
last will: 

** I doe declare that, as I have lived, soe 
I doe dye with comfort in the holy com’u- 
nion of the Church of England, both for 
doctrine and decipline. And I doe further 
protest, that haveing taken a serious survey 
of most Christian Churches, both easterne 
and westerne, I have not found a paralell of 
the Church of England, both for soundness 
of apostolicall doctrine and catholicque de- 
cipline.” 

The originals of Dr. Basire’s corre- 
spondence are preserved in the library 
of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
The present selection is connected by 
a biographical narration, and suitably 
illustrated by other historical and bio- 
graphical annotations. 

It does not appear that Isaac Basire, 
the first of a celebrated family of en- 
gravers, was related to the Archdea- 
con, although a namesake. 


—¢$-- 

A View of ancient and modern Egypt, with 
an outline of its Natural History. By the 
Rev. Mich. Russel, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 
480. Cuts. 


IN our Magazine for May last (p. 
427), we had occasion to show that 
there existed in the Sandwich Islands 
sorcerers like those mentioned by 
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Moses, and rude temples, planned in 


the Egyptian fashion. We conceive 
that the decorative workmanship and 
scientific construction of the Indian 
caverns and temples on the Nile ex- 
hibit a later period than the Austra- 
lian. In the latter we may therefore 
see the earliest known archetype. 
How the connection ensued between 
them, Solorzanus thus explains.* He 
says, that the old aborigines in the 
Isle of Cuba, (who of course knew 
nothing of the Bible) informed the 
Spanish invaders that they knew the 
history of Noah and his sons, and that 
they, the Cubese, were descended from 
Cham, whom he cursed. This ac- 
count, corroborated by similar tradi- 
tions among nations who evidently 
were unacquainted with Scripture, 
may show that the history of Noah 
was not limited to the sacred writings ; 
and the commixture of that tradition 
with Sabeism, the planetary worship 
of the Chaldeans, because they con- 
nected (says Maimonides) the influ- 
ence of the heavenly bodies with the 
fertility of the earth, has laid the 
foundation of Helioarkism, a modern 
factitious theory. From this tradi- 
tional knowledge of the history of 
Noah, we are inclined to give credit 
to the old writers of eminence, who 
say that Chus, the eldest son of Chan, 
was the father of the Ethiopian nation, 
and Mizraim, the second son, of that 
of Egypt. It is certain that the latter 
country was called in old Indian le- 
gends Misra-sthant (sthan signifying 
land). There seems, therefore, to be 
authenticity, as much as can be rea- 
sonably expected, here also. Now 
Solorzanus very plausibly concludes 
that these African descendants of 
Cham penetrated to and occupied the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence 
emigration to the Antarctic regions 
was easy. Thus we have seen natives 
of the Sandwich Isles, whose features 
were Nubian. 

If reliance may be placed upon these 
hypotheses, the earliest state of Egyp- 
tian manners resembled that of the 
Australians, and, if so, the accounts 
in written history are comparatively 
recent. 

We shal] now make some desultory 
remarks concerning the state of Egypt 
(as we conceive it to have been) in 





* L.i.c. x. pp. 74, 75. 
+ See our Author, p. 73. 
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the next stages of advancement. Egypt 
was a country especially devoted to 
tillage, for an obvious reason, viz. the 
inundation which would have drown- 
ed or starved cattle. The transition 
from the nomadic or pastoral state to 
cultivation of the soil, grew out of the 
impossibility of provisioning a grow- 
ing population by mere animal food ; 
and it is shown by the conformation 
of the human ¢feeth, that man was des- 
tined to be both carnivorous and her- 
bivorous. The soil and climate of 
countries wherever there is water, are 
adapted to both. Agriculture, as to 
most countries, was in its infancy in 
the time of the patriarchs, for Abraham 
handed only a cake to his angel visit- 
ors, while he did not hesitate at kill- 
ing a calf, as the principal dish of his 
dinner ; Isaac liked venison ; and that 
griping farmer, Laban, would not let 
Jacob have his daughter until he had 
turned shepherd, and so acted for a 
series of years. The Egyptians had 
long before known that there was no 
part of Africa habitable, except that 
which was susceptible of aqueous in- 
fluence; and, as is shown by Capt. 
Head, the country so remains to this 
present day. Civilization cannot com- 
mence till agriculture ensues; and 
agriculture is dependent upon a pro- 
per moisture in the soil. Egypt was 
a surface of mud, and a suitable re- 
ceptable for rice and the farinaceous 
plants. Thither Africans naturally 
resorted ; and just as Americans do 
now, flocked to the banks of rivers, 
and oases or savannahs. It was the 
custom of the day to enslave foreign- 
ers, and make them drudges. So Pha- 
raoh served the Israelites, and finding 
them increase too fast, persecuted 
them into emigration; and they, in , 
their turn, having learned in Egypt 
the arts of tillage, introduced into 
Palestine, a country of nomades (for 
pale denotes in the language of West- 
ern Asia, shepherds, and sthan land,) 
the improvements of agriculture. Clu- 
ver says,* that after the conquests of 
Joshua, whilst or until (dum) the He- 
brews began to cultivate Palestine, 
Ceres is said to have invented the art 
of preparing and grinding corn in At- 
tica, Italy, and Sicily, and ob id a pos- 
teris dea judicata. Of course, the xra 
of Joshua is the time when agriculture 
commenced in Europe. Nor is this 





* Epit. Histor. p. 16. 
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at all improbable ; for the Cyclopes, 
though, like Noah, they loved fruits 
and the juice of the grape, says 
Homer, 

Ourte dureover xepot cburov ovte apowow, 
AdAa tray aomapta Kat aynpota mavta 


gvovra, [ow 
TIupot xa kpa kat apurredor autre hepov- 
Owoy epioradviovr. Od. IX. 


i.e. They neither sow nor plough, but all 
things are produced without cultivation, 
barley and corn ; and the vineyard itself 
produces grapes. The Bible speaks 
(Eccles. xi. 1) of casting bread upon 
the waters, which according to Col. 
Macdonald, alludes to the present In- 
dian custom of sowing rice upon in- 
undated land, and the subsidence of 
the seed, from whence proceeds the 
future crop. To scratch the surface 
of a sediment of mud, was sufficient 
cultivation to produce such a crop in 
tropical climates, and from hence pri- 
marily originated agriculture ; but in 
those climes, Egypt was a spot pecu- 
liarly favourable for such experiments. 
It was a bog, annually turned up to 
dry. Other countries for ages after- 
wards continued in the pastoral state; 
for to Egypt the Patriarchs repaired 
under their frequent famines. It was 
the great corn country of the day (as 
now Poland, Dantzic, Riga, &c.), but 
it being known that the inundation 
might fail (see our author, p. 46), 
magazines were provided, as in the 
days of Joseph, who was Pharoah’s 
vizier. Otherwise the country, being 
the great corn emporium of the world, 
would have lost its commerce. It was 
from that superfluity of subsistence, 
and from traffic, that they derived 
their power of supporting a large body 
of the people in unproductive labour, 
an immense population, an extensive 
cultivation of the arts, and a conse- 
quent division of labour. What Egypt 
was in its second state, may be con- 
ceived from the present one of In- 
dia and China. Animal food is re- 
jected in the former, because, accord- 
ing to the old Saban Asiatic prin- 
ciple, the use of beasts for draught 
and burden rendered them too va- 
luable. for food,* horses being scarce, 
and deemed precious for war, and su- 
perseded by the camel tribe, which 
was better suited to the country. The 
draught and riding stock of the Pa- 





* Maimonides. 
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triarchs consisted only of camels and 
asses. Jewels they had in abundance, 
and Moses had artizans of that kind, 
but from fear of idolatry he forbad 
the use of hewn stone; and neither 
carpenters or masons existed among 
the Jews, in the time of David and 
Solomon. Bricks, instead of stone, 
and bitumen instead of mortar, do 
however occur in the Pentateuch, 
and the correctness is proved by the 
remains of Babylon at the present 
day. The materials of a country un- 
questionably influence its architec- 
ture; and, in the time of Moses, we 
find that the Israelites in Egypt were 
appointed to make bricks, not to hew 
stone. Now, we have upon a previous 
occasion pointed out the identity of 
the Cyclopes (builders of Tiryns), and 
the Canaanites or Phenicians, expelled 
by Joshua, colonies of whom formed 
the ‘‘ Shepherd Kings” (Hycsos), or 
successful invaders of Egypt, as others 
were also of the Argolis. The spies 
however reported to Moses (Numb. 
xiii. 28) that the inhabitants of Canaan 
were men of great stature, and canni- 
bals who had walled cities, which re- 
port accords with the ruins of Tiryns 
and Mycene, Homer’s and Virgil’s 
descriptions of the Cyclopes, and (in 
historical coincidence) with their re- 
spective invasions of Egypt and Greece. 
We have no idea, then, that there 
were any stone buildings in Egypt 
prior to that invasion (1451 B.C.) a 
century after the time of Moses; and 
that the quarries of Upper Egypt were 
not worked before that period. The 
city of Bacchus on the Lake Meeris, 
built of brick, appears to us older than 
any of the stone temples, pyramids, or 
palaces, because it is more Babylonian; 
and all travellers now agree, that the 


Egyptian remains in stone are greatly. 


antedated. 


Se 
The History and Topography of the United 

States of North America, Edited ly John 

Howard Hinton, 4. M. assisted ly several 

literary gentlemen in America and Eng- 

land. 4tlo, with Plates. 

FIFTEEN Numbers of this work 
are now before us—by far the most 
valuable that has yet appeared rela- 
tive to the Republic of the United 
States. The portion of the work 
already published, Book I., gives an 
account of the Discovery and Coloni- 
zation of America, with a sketch of its 
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history to the year 1752, with the His- 
tory of the different States. The se- 
cond Book continues the History of 
the American Colonies from the Com- 
mencement of the French War in 1756, 
to the Declaration of Independence, 
detailing minutely all the circumstances 
which led to that important result. 
It was, indeed, as Mr. Hinton ob- 
serves, 

“¢ A decisive hour when a new empire, of 
a character the most extraordinary, sprang 
into being. The world kas known no rest 
since this grand confederacy took her rauk 
among the nations of the earth. Her ex- 
ample infused a power into the principles of 
liberty which for nearly two centuries had 
been dormant. Although in another hemi- 
sphere, it has exercised more influence in 
the state of the public mind in Europe, 
than did the great struggle in the days of 
the Commonwealth; and the world will 
rest no more, till, under whatever form, 
the great lessons of freedom which Ame- 
rican history enforces, have been listened to, 
and embodied in action, by every nation of 
the globe.” 


The particulars of these events are 
ably and fully, if not impartially de- 
tailed. The work, we presume, is by 
an American gentleman. If so, his 
prejudices against our well-meaning, 
though perhaps pertinacious sovereign 
George III. and his Ministers, may 
be allowable; or the work may be 
written to suit American readers, 
equally prejudiced. 

The political part of the work is to 
be succeeded by a geographical de- 
partment; details of its Natural His- 
tory, Statistics, Manners and Cus- 
toms, Religion, and Topography. The 
latter portion will exhibit a series of 
views of majestic scenery, civic archi- 
tecture, &c. About forty of these 
views are now published; they. are 
well drawn and engraved. The Public 
Buildings in this comparatively infant 
Republic are well calculated to sur- 
prise us. The Grecian Portico seems 
to be much admired. It is adopted in 
most of the public buildings, as also in 
private residences; in those of S. Rus- 
sell, at Middletown, and Jos. Bowers, 
at Northampton. These houses have 
just the air of public institutions. 

We shall look forward to the conti- 
nuation of this important work with 
considerable interest. 


Oe 


Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated, exhi- 
liling the Picluresque Scenery, Buildings, 
Antiquilics, &c. From original Drawings 


ly Thomas Allom and W. H. Bartlett ; 

with Descriptive Accounts, forming brief 

County Histories. By J. Britton and E. 

W. Brayley, Esq. F.S.S.A. 4to. 5 Num- 

Lers, containing 80 Plates. 

THIS is one of the many Topogra- 
phical publications which the art of 
engraving on steel has enabled its pub- 
lishers to produce at a very cheap 
price. Its chief features are the prints, 
which the highly picturesque scenery 
of these twin counties renders parti- 
cularly interesting. Perhaps influenced 
by the pleasures these scenes are cal- 
culated to produce, we are inclined to 
give the preference to this publication 
to all its companions. The draughts- 
men who have made the drawings 
have executed their task with consum- 
mate ability, and the engravers appear 
to have been pleased with their sub- 
jects. This publication is also fortu- 
nate in having secured the assistance 
of such experienced antiquaries as 
Messrs. Britton and Brayley (the Cas- 
tor and Pollux of Topographers), whose 
names in many a work will descend in 
union with credit to themselves, and 
advantage to posterity. The task is 
evidently a condescension on their 
part, but the public has the advantage; 
the descriptions being well written, 
satisfactory, and concise. 

Under Tavistock, the Editors have 
availed themselves of the excellent ac- 
count of its Abbey by A. J. Kempe, 
Esq. which appeared in a series of 
articles in our vol. c. pt. i. and pay a 
deserved compliment to its present 
worthy incumbent, the Rev. Edward 
Bray, 

‘* under whose auspices, with others, a 
public library, occupying a small yet hand- 
some building, of the Grecian Doric order*, 
was opened in 1822. Under similar pa- 
tronage, an institution for the promotion of 
science, literature, &c. has also been form- 
ed; to which end lectures are delivered 
weekly during the Session.” 


We have only room for one extract, 
which shall be devoted to record the 
praiseworthy and patriotic conduct of 
a living benefactor to Plymouth ; as it 
may “‘ operate both as a stimulus and 
an example to all persons who are am- 
bitious to effect improvements in other 
towns in England :” 


‘* For the great advantage of its market, 
Plymouth is principally indebted to the ex- 





* This has been lately taken down, to 
make way for one about to be erected in the 
old English style. 
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emplary exertions of Edm. Lockyer, esq. 
who has been thrice chief magistrate, and 
who obtained funds for defraying the ex- 
pense by means of a fontine devised by him- 
self. The subscribers to the fund were ar- 
ranged in classes of twenty each, according 
to their ages, and five per cent. per annuin 
was secured to them by honds of the Corpo- 
ration, with benefit of survivorship, so that 
the last person of cach class will be paid an 
annuity of 100/. Many subscribers are now 
receiving full six per cent. yearly; and the 
income accruing to the Corporation, for the 
rent of stalls, tolls for goods, &c. has in- 
creased, since the erection of the new 
market, from scarcely 8001. to 20001. per 
annum. The mayor of Plymouth is always 
elerk of the market.””—‘‘ The idea of that 
combination of building, by which the Royal 
Hotel and Theatre were erected in the same 
style, and the inner arrangements so con- 
trived as to give access and free passage 
from the former to the ball-room, and thence 
to the theatre, without going into the street, 
was solely that of Mr. Lockyer, and the 
scheme of raising the money requisite for 
the undertaking, on a plan similar to that by 
which he had secured the erection of the 
new Market-place, was entirely his own. 
The ground on which the Athenzeum stands, 
was purchased and presented to the Institu- 
tion by Mr. Lockyer. The noble casts 
from the Elgin marbles, and other hand- 
some donations, were likewise obtained by 
him. He also promoted the erection of the 
north and east sides of Princess-square, 
the building called the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and Sampsun’s beautiful Lyceum.” 


— — 

Nalional Portrait Gallery of Iliustrious and 
Eminent Persons of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. With Memoirs. By William Jer- 
dan, Esq. F.S.A. &c. Volumes I. and II. 


THIS delightful work forms an ex- 
cellent continuation to the deservedly 
popular volumes of Mr. Lodge’s ‘‘ Por- 
traits and Memoirs of illustrious Per- 
sonages of British History.”” Mr. 
Lodge’s labours will perpetuate the 
Portraits and Memoirs of all the most 
illustrious and eminent persons of this 
country, of whom there are portraits 
existing, from the first introduction of 
the art of portrait painting, to the 
Death of Nelson. The present pub- 
lication is intended to include those 
eminent individuals only who have 
lived in the present century. The two 
works, therefore, will clash with each 
other in a few cases only. 

«It is the grand object of the National 
Portrait Gallery to preserve and transmit to 
my | the features and the memory of 
those who have earned greatness in the pre- 
sent age, inall the paths that lead to dis- 
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tinction or to glory; and their mixed exam- 

ples will show that their plan embraces 

beauty, illustrious birth, the church, the 
law, the army, the navy, the sciences, the 
fine arts, and the literary character.” 

We will now, in confirmation of the 
above, briefly enumerate the portraits 
and memoirs in these two volumes. 
Kings and Royal Family—George the 

Third, and George the Fourth— 

Duke of Kent—Princess Charlotte. 
Dukes—Beaufort, Wellington. 
Marquesses—Anglesey, Camden, Hast- 

ings. 

Marchioness—Stafford. 

Earls—Anmherst, Carlisle, Fife, Fitz- 
william, Harewood, Liverpool, St. 
Vincent, Spencer, Verulam. 

Viscounts—Beresford, Clifden, Gode- 
rich, Melville, Nelson, Whitworth. 

Lords—Byron, Dover, Duncan, Ellen- 
borough,Grantham,Grenville,Keith, 
Lyndhurst, Tenterden. 

Lady—Dover. 

Archbishop—Howley.—Bishops—Ba- 
thurst, Carey, Carr, Heber, Marsh. 

Right Honourables—G. Canning, C. J. 
Fox, W. Huskisson, S. Percival, W. 
Pitt, R. B. Sheridan. 

Sirs—J. Banks, E. Codrington, H. 
Davy, W. Doyle, J. Franklin, A. 
Hume, T. Le Breton, T. Munro, G. 
Murray, T. Picton, H. Torrens. 

Archdeacons—Nares, Wrangham. 

Doctors—Wollaston, T. Young. 

Professor Dugald Stewart. 

Messrs.—Abernethey, Angerstein, D. 
Gilbert, J. Heaviside, R. Porson, 
and B. West. 

The portraits are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, very excellently engraved, 
and exhibit the workmanship in the 
stipple manner of Messrs. Fry, Dean, 
Thomson, Robinson, and others of our 
best artists in that line. It is remark- 
able that those we can least approve 
are the Portraits of the two Generals, 
Picton and Beresford, which are very 
coarsely executed. In some cases we 
think the likenesses not happy; we 
would instance those eminent states- 
men Fox, Percival, and Canning. The 
portrait of Lord Spencer is copied from 
the painting by Copley, in 1800; and 
we need scarcely say, is far inferior to 
the fine portrait of him by Phillips, 
prefixed to Dr. Dibdin’s Ades Althor- 
piane,—a work which has some of the 
best portraits for their size, that have 
ever been engraved. 

The gentleman who has written the 
Memoirs has executed a difficult task 
with fidelity and elegance. Not only 
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is he fully competent from his own 
acquirements; but his very general 
acquaintance with the circles of lite- 
rature and fashion, affords him great 
facilities in acquiring information, in 
that most delicate of all literary pur- 
suits—living biography. 

** Most of the memoirs,” we are assured, 
*¢ have to boast of the greatest recommen- 
dation which can belong to such papers ; 
viz. accuracy; the facts having not only 
been diligently ascertained, but submitted 
to the best sources of correction; and it 
will hardly be credited how much the latter 
is required, although in the first instance 
apparently the most official and authentic 
documents have been consulted.” 

In many cases, however, all false 
delicacy is removed by the deaths of 
the parties. Here the Biographer has 
been less constrained: the memoir of 
his friend Mr. Canning has evidently 
been written from the heart; it is, 
we think, the best in the collection. 
The memoir, also, of Mr. Perceval, 
Mr. Jerdan has rendered particularly 
interesting; having accidentally been 
close to that lamented Premier when 
he was assassinated. Few events, in 
our recollection, caused more universal 
regret; and every thing we hear of 
that truly upright Minister and sincere 
Christian, raises him still higher, if 
possible, in our esteem. 

There is no end to the anecdotes 
related of the late Mr. Abernethy’s 
eccentric treatment of his patients ; 
but we think none can surpass in 
humour the following account of a 
scene which once took place between 
that eminent surgeon and the famous 
John Philpot Curran : 


** Mr. Curran, it seems, being personally 
unknown to him, had visited Mr. Abernethy 
several times, without having had an oppor- 
tunity of fully explaining (as he thought) 
the nature of his malady: at last, deter- 
mined to have an hearing, when interrupted 
in his story, he fixed his dark bright eye on 
the ‘doctor,’ and said — ¢ Mr. Abernethy, 
I have been here on eight different days, 
aud I have paid you eight different guineas ; 
but you have never yet listened to the symp- 
toms of my complaint. I am resolved, Sir, 
not to leave the room till you satisfy me by 
doing so.’ Struck by his manner, Mr. 
Abernethy threw himself back in his chair, 
and assuming the posture of a most iade- 
fatigable listener, exclaimed, in a tone of 
half surprise, half humour—‘ Oh, very well, 
Sir, Tam ready to hear you out. Go on, 
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give me the whole — your birth, parent- 
age, and education. I wait your pleasure, 
go on.’ Upon which Curran, not a whit 
disconcerted, gravely began—‘* My name is 
John Philpot Curran. My parents were 
poor, but I believe honest people, of the 
province of Munster, where also I was born, 
being a native of Newmarket, county of 
Coik, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty. My father being employed 
to collect the rents of a Protestant gentle- 
man, of small fortune, in that neighbour- 
hood, obtained my entrance into one of the 
Protestant free-schools, where I obtained 
the first rudiments of my education. I was 
next enabled to enter Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in the humble sphere of a sizer,’—and 
so he continued for several minutes, giving 
his astonished hearer a true, but irresistibly 
laughable accouut of his ¢ birth, parentage, 
and education,” as desired, until he came to 
his illness and sufferings, the details of 
of which were not again interrupted. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s attention to his gifted patient, was, 
from that hour to the close of his life, assi- 
duous, unremitting, and devoted.” 

In conclusion, we think this de- 
lightful publication well worthy of its 
name, National,—for we cannot con- 
ceive any work more likely to create a 
desire in noble and generous youths 
to “‘go and do likewise ;’’ thus raising a 
spirit of emulation that may prove of 
inestimable service to our country. 


ee 
The Gallery of Greenwich Hospital. Part IT, 

THIS opens with a biography of 
that great ornament of the British 
Navy, the immortal Blake. He was 
a true patriot, ever ready “ to fight 
for his country, into whatever hands 
the government might fall.” After 
acquiring great fame as a General, he 
Was appointed to the command of the 
Fleet at the age of 50. In this new 
career of glory, on another element, his 
genius accommodated itself instantly 
to naval command. 

** By the magic of his talents and ex- 
ample, he raised the character of his officers 
and seamen, and by leading them on to en- 
terprizes which they would have previously 
regarded with doubt, if not dismay, he thus 
exalted the glory of the English Navy to a 
height which it never before attained.” 

It being his constant custom to 
throw into the common treasury all 
his share of the immense booty to 
which he was entitled, he died worth 
only 5007, beyond his small private 
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estate. The picture from which the 
head of Blake is engraved, was paint- 
ed by H. Briggs, esq. A. R.A. for the 
Gallery of Greenwich Hospital. 

The next character in the Number 
falls very short of Blake, as a hero, 
although his life was much more pros- 
perous. The Earl of Orford was one 
of the most active in bringing over 
the Prince of Orange, of which he ap- 
pears to have repented. He was so 
fortunate as to be compelled by cir- 
cumstances to conquer the French 
fleet at La Hogue, against his own 
will, as, whilst entrusted with the 
chief command of the fleet of King 
William, he was intriguing with the 
rival Sovereign at St. Germain’s. Wil- 
liam rewarded Russell with 10,0001. 
for this service, but he still kept up 
his secret connexion with King James. 
When Sir John Fenwick was taken 
up for his plot to assassinate King 
William, he accused Russell of being 
concerned in it. This William af- 
fected to discredit, and appointed the 
Admiral to lay before Parliament all 
the papers necessary for Fenwick’s 
impeachment. King William further 
honoured him with the titles of Baron 
Russell, Viscount Barfleur, and Earl 
of Orford ; which titles he enjoyed for 
thirty years, dying Nov. 26, 1727. 
He may at least be considered as a 
fortunate Admiral. The portrait is 
painted by Dahl. 

The third subject is a portrait by 
Kneller, and memoir, of the brave and 
accomplished commander Viscount 
Torrington, the protegee of Lord Or- 
ford. In 1704 he led the squadron of 
Sir George Rooke, to the conquest of 
Gibraltar. On the accession of George 
the First, Byng became his favourite Ad- 
miral, and most faithfully did the Naval 
hero serve his gracious master, who 
in 1720 created him Viscount Torring- 
ton, and he died at the head of the 
Admiralty in 1733, with the esteem 
and honour of all good men. 

At the foot of this memoir, the fate 
of the Viscount’s unfortunate son, 
Admiral John Byng, is alluded to. 
What a contrast did it exhibit! Mr. 
Lockyer’s observations on this subject 
are so judicious, that we gladly ex- 
tract them : 


s¢ Admiral John Byng seems to have in- 
herited his father’s probity without his abi- 
lities,—his just sense of honour without his 
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gracious manners,—and instead of that en- 
terprising spirit which * seeks reputation 
even in the cannon’s mouth,’ to have pos- 
sessed only that passive courage which he 
so well displayed when at length he bared 
his bosom to his executioners on board the 
Monarca. Respecting the fate of this un- 
fortunate officer, much difference of opinion 
was then entertained, and perhaps may still 
linger among Naval officers. But now all 
parties are no more, and the transaction is 
unshackied with personal feeling, it must be 
acknowledged that, though the Ministry in 
1756 deserved the severest blaine for neglect- 
ing the relief of Minorca, and then shifting 
the popular odium from themselves to their 
unsuccessful Admiral, yet his conduct in 
the action with M. Galissoniere was inde= 
fensible. It is not necessary to impeach his 
courage or his integrity, but he failed ac- 
cording to the twelfth article of war, in 
doing his ulmost in presence of the enemy, 
and therefore the Court Martial pronounced 
a right judgment. Dr. Campbell has ob- 
served that ‘ the justice of punishing an offi- 
cer fora constitutional defect, rests solely on 
his accepting his commission with the articles 
of war in his hand.’” 

*¢ Whatever we may now think of the se- 
verity of Mr. Byng’s punishment, there is 
no doubt that George II. (as a sovereign) 
conferred an important benefit upon our mili- 
tary service by withholding the pardon which 
was so earnestly solicited. The Admiral’s 
fate (as Voltaire’s wit foreboded) did much 
contribute to ‘encourage’ that high sense 
of public duty which was then beginning 
to languish, and this heavy blow, which was 
felt as an affront to the whole service, roused 
every man who embraced the profession of 
arms to a consciousness of his personal re- 
sponsibility in action. The bravest man (so 
we have heard Lord Nelson himself declare) 
feels an anxiety ‘ circa precordia’ as he en= 
ters the battle, but he dreads disgrace yet 
more. The recollection of Byng’s fate has 
doubtless deterred some from embracing the 
service of the sword; whilst aspirants of 
higher promise, who somewhat mistrusted 
themselves until they looked the enemy 
fairly in the face, have been held firm to 
their resolution by that principle of re- 
sponsibility to public opinion, which has 
converted many a hesitating heart into a 
hero.” 


The last article in the Number is a 
memoir of the gallant Admiral Barring- 
ton, than whom ‘“‘ few men have en- 
joyed a larger share of popularity in 
the Royal Navy, or been surrounded 
with a circle of more attached friends.” 
His portrait is one of the finest of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s performances. It 
was presented to the Greenwich Gallery 
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by Bp. Barrington, ‘‘ whose liberality 
in this instance was but an emanation 
from that constitutional generosity 
which circulated with unabated vigour 
for almost a century, and as it flowed 
from the heart, was not bounded even 
by the princely revenues of the See of 
Durham.” 

The number concludes with a View 
of the Battle of the Nile, painted by 
G. Arnald, esq. A.R.A. to which Mr. 
Lockyer has attached a suitable ac- 
count. 


Journal of a Residence in Germany. Written 
during a professional attendance on their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Clarence (their most gracious Majes- 
ties), during their visits to the Courts of 
that Country in 1822, 1825, and 1826. 
By William Beattie, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

GERMANY is in many respects what 
Europe was in the fifteenth century. 
The state, sentimentalism, and chi- 
valry of feudal manners still obtain ; 
and the latter will ever be patronised 
in countries where military habits are 
essential to national independence. 
Wherever also military habits are pre- 
dominant, those of making life an 
affair of pleasure are certain concomi- 
tants. In England, every man knows 
that it is essential even to his reputa- 
tion that he should die worth money, 
or improve his situation. The chi- 
valrous and romantic are secondary 
objects, adapted only to novels, even- 
ing songs in the drawing-room, or 
poems read and admired by the young, 
and feared by the old, lest their child- 
ren should be imprudent, or make mes- 
alliances. Beneficial as this is to the 
country in the accumulation of wealth, 
it produces a contempt for indigence, 
and there is no source of happiness 
left to the poor. They are consigned 
to sectaries as humble in life as them- 
selves, to be trained for asceticism, 
and driven by reaction of nature to 
derive their pleasures only from in- 
temperance. Such is the fact: but 
abroad it seems to be a point of study 
that the drudgery of the peasant should 
be relieved by a willing indulgence on 
the part of superiors; and the result 
is, that there the feeling of inequa- 
lity, as between tyrant and slave, 
is mitigated, — in Germany at least. 
So Dr. Beattie represents matters ; and 
we have heard from good authority 


that so paternal a conduct prevails, 
from the Emperor of Austria down to 
the feudal princes, that, despotic as 
may be the government, they still re- 
main a passive people. The principles 
of govermental conduct seem to be 
these ; that they shall have plenty. as 
to maintenance, and no hostility to 
innocent pleasures. 

Such is the light, accompanied with 
the romantic in sentiment and poetry, 
in which Dr. Beattie represents Ger- 
many; and when we read the Mes- 
siah of Klopstock, the Sorrows of 
Werter, and hear the music of Weber, 
we feel that there is a tendency, not 
vicious, towards enjoyment of life, 
which avarice, ambition, or fanaticism 
do not promote. There are in this 
work, simple songs, of which Byron or 
Moore would not be ashamed; and 
the waltz, as practised in Germany 
and lauded by Dr. Beattie (i. 94.), 
and the overture of Freischutz, make 
impressions on the heart unfelt by our 
own soulless tippling peasantry. The 
music and poetry of foreign itinerants 
strolling in this country is immea- 
surably superior to that of our native 
ballad-singers. Voltaire assimilated 
the English character to a beverage 
consisting of froth at top (the frivoli- 
ties of our fashionable life), sourness 
in the middle (the sectarian asceti- 
cism), and foul sediment at the bot- 
tom (the blackguardism of our vulgar). 
The truth is, that intemperance is all- 
dominant in the majority of the infe- 
rior English population, and secta- 
rianism in the minority. We boast 
of our charities and fanatical societies, 
but let us hear what Dr. Beattie says, 
and philosophers approve : 

*¢ The chief end of all charitable acts is to 
encourage industry, and the only sure guide 
to so desirable an end is discrimination. As a 
favourable symptom of the industry prac- 
tised and inculcated by the poorest class in 
this country, we observe no beggars con- 
gregating about us at the different stations, 
nor in the name of God and the Saints claim- 
ing an hereditary interest in our purse,”— 
ii. 255. 

Look at our publications professedly 
dispersed among the people. Few or 
none of them are addressed to reason, 
which, as Dr. Beattie says (ii. 257), 
‘‘triumphs over the world,” but all to 
incendiary politics or fanatical folly. 

We cannot give extracts sufficient 
to do justice to the instruction and en- 
tertainment derivable from this work 
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in most important respects. Its mi- 
nute description of the manners and 
habits of our King, when Duke of Cla- 
rence, supersedes, in point of interest, 
every other consideration ; and by ab- 
stract and extract, we shall represent 
them for the public gratification. 


‘¢ In diet here, as in England, his Royal 
Highness observes a strict regimen; plain 
roast or boiled mutton to dinner, such as 
George III. preferred. Sherry is his fa- 
vourite, and I may say, only wine. I never 
saw him taste port, and seldom French or 
Rhenish wines. He rarely eats roots or 
vegetables, not even a potato. The only 
beverage in which he indulges an innocent 
freedom, is barley-water flavoured with 
lemon.” —i. 216. 

** When the letters are finished, and en- 
elosed to the chargé-d’affaires at Frankfort, 
his Royal Highness walks till dinner-time ; 
then comes in, dresses, and proceeds to the 
drawing-room. He does every thing by 
system. On alternate days, when there is 
no post to England, the whole forenoon is 
spent in exercise; often continued for two, 
three, or four hours. His opinion of its 
salutary effects, and his example, are not 
Tost upon his illustrious consort, who fre- 
quently accompanies him in short prome- 
nades-a-pied.””—i. 243. 


A Prussian aid-de-camp declared 
that he was “‘ ready to drop with fa- 
tigue,’” because he accompanied the 
King in a walk of two hours (i. 351). 

The King is dressed by seven in the 
morning, and, when the weather per- 
mits, walks out till eight or later. He 
generally retires at eleven (i. 251). 

His Majesty is subject to asthmatic 
spasms. He takes freely whatever is 
prescribed, and is anxious to know 
when the fit will subside. A very easy 
attack (as Dr. B. calls it) lasted thir- 
teen days (i. 262, 263). The King is 
anxious to know the nature, proper- 
ties, and the why and wherefore such 
and such medicines are applied (i. 
264). 

He never loses his temper or self- 
possession under his spasmodic at- 
tacks (ii. 176). 

His Majesty’s early hours and exer- 
cise have greatly contributed to his 
health. In Germany, the Queen en- 
joyed the luxury of drinking tea at 
five o’clock (ii. 5). 

A royal luncheon under a tree con- 
sisted of cold fowl, gibier piqué au lard, 
a bottle of Volnay, bread, and barley- 
water (i. 307). 

His Majesty has a thorough know- 
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ledge of nautical affairs, and in con- 
versation with others draws them out 
upon their favourite topics. He an- 
swers all letters by autograph, and 
generally employs from two to three 
hours in correspondence (ii. 139). 

When he communicates his senti- 
ments, they are invariably followed by 
a statement of the premises from which 
his conclusions are drawn (ii. 181). 

We shall conclude with Dr. Beat- 
tie’s summary. After observing that 
his Majesty never, by word or letter, 
dismisses an application to which it is 
in his power to attend, he says, 


** He has no expensive hab:ts—no pas- 
sion for the mere gratification of empty dis- 
play. His taste directs him to what is solid 
and lasting, not to what is frivolous or ephe- 
meral. He is not subject to gusts of pas- 
sion, nor biassed in his actions by peevish or 
splenetic resentment. His speech and con- 
duct seem equally under the influence of 
matured judgment and long-established 
principles. In his domestic circle, he is 
uniform, cheerful, and communicative ; 
abroad, he is accessible, affable, and accom- 
modating, neither affecting a lofty demea- 
nour, nor descending below that standard of 
royal dignity which, if forgotten by him, 
would teach others to forget. 

‘* He does not, as is commonly expressed, 
put himself upon a par with the individual 
with whom he converses; on the contrary, 
he raises that individual, for the moment, to 
a par with himself, waves unnecessary forms 
and distinctions, and shows a desire that the 
manner may be neither embarrassed, nor 
the free expression of sentiment impeded by 
the external ensigns of rank, or the appen-~ 
dages of royalty. In this, or in something 
nearly akin to this, consist the ‘true prin- 
ciples of politeness,’ the art of the perfect 
gentleman.” 


We cannot forbear adding a very 
useful correction of a bad custom in 
our method of riding : 


*¢ The Germans ride with grace, and by 
their peculiar habit of throwing the steed 
more on his haunches than is customary 
with us, he is never what is called shaken 
in his fore legs. An English horse, I am 
toki, which has become useless for the 
saddle at home, may, according to this 
equestrian system, be rendered quite effi- 
cient for the field. The weight of the rider 
being uniformly thrown backwards, the 
horse is never over-strained in his fore-legs. 
An officer here tells me, that by their me- 
thod a horse is rarely, if ever, known to 
break down; but he wonders how an Eng- 
lish horse is ever kept up, considering that 
his rider throws the whole weight of the 
body forward, and adjusts his saddle to the 
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shoulder, instead of the spine of his horse. 
« We, on the contrary,’ he continued, ‘ ride 
on the mariner’s principle, throwing our 
luggage abaft, in order to ensure the safety 
and accelerate the speed of our boat,.”— 
ii, 264. 

This is really an edifying and enter- 
taining book. 

—@— 
A Memoir on the Diamond. By John Mur- 
ray, F.S.A. &c. Ke. Ke. post 8vo. pp. G1. 


MR. Murray informs us that ‘the 
ancients seem to have been well ac- 
quainted with the use of the diamond 
in etching; and it is even stated that 
the figure of Mars or of Hercules sur- 
mounting the Hydra was engraved on 
nN, €. 25. 

This is a mistake. D’Hancarville* 
positively affirmed, that a diamond 
bearing the head of Nero in intaglio, 
the property of Andrew Cornaro, a 
Venetian, was a genuine antique; 
whereas it only proved to be one which 
was cut by the famous Costanzi at 
Rome.t Mr. Murray also says, that 
“‘there is in the British Museum an 
ancient Roman gold ring, with an 
octohedral diamond set in it.’”? The 
only diamonds used for setting by the 
ancients, were those which, having 
undergone friction among the sands 
and other diamonds in the beds of 
rivers, had acquired a light polish and 
irregular facets. No diamond has 
been found at Pompeii or Hercula- 
neum ; but, as oriental importations, 
they were worn in rings at Rome. 
This Juvenal{ shows : 


‘*Deinde Adamas notissimus et Berenices 
In digito factus preciosior, Hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus inceste, dedit hune Agrippa so- 
* 99 
rori. 


Mr. Murray adds, ‘‘ Ancient Greek 
writers describe it as only found in 
Ethiopia, between the island Meroe 
and the temple of Mercury.” So too 
Pliny; but Pintionus, in his notes,§ 
states, from Garcias, (Rer. Indic. de 
Horto, 1. 1, c. 4) that this is fabu- 
lous. Indeed, the ancient diamonds 
appear to have been of Indian origin. 

Mr. Murray informs us, in p. 23, 
that ‘‘ the crystalline forms of the dia- 
mond are, the primitive regular octo- 
hedron ; or this, with truncated solid 





* Hamilt. Vas. v. iv. 

+t Stosch. Gem. Pref. 

t Sat. VI. p. 240, ed. Lubin. 
§ In Plin, xxxvii, 4. p. 734. 
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angles, or with truncated edges, pass- 
ing into the rhomboidal dodecahedron. 
There are also varieties of the latter, 
which give rise to the six-sided pris- 
matic and tetrahedral forms; also 
cubes with truncated and bevelled 
edges,” &c. 

The octohedral diamond, therefore, 
in the Roman ring, is one in its na- 
tural state. 

We know that iron is generated by 
vegetables, and, by some laboratory, in 
even the air itself, as we may judge 
from the appearance of erolites. Mr. 
Murray informs us (p. 22), that the 
true ganque of the Brazilian diamond 
is a brown owide of iron, and that the 
Indian sort is found in a species of 
indurated ochery gravel, in the form 
of detached crystals. We may there- 
fore infer, that it is a crystal in the 
creation of which iron has a concern ; 
and certainly steel with a high polish 
and cut into facets, does assimilate its 
reflective lustre, though impermeable 
by light. We are therefore induced to 
think that it is not a primary, buta 
secondary creation. Mr. Murray says, 


‘« Professor Jameson has very ingeniously 
conjectured, that the diamond may be a ve- 
getable secretion, perhaps that of some pa- 
triarchal and antediluvian boabab or banian 
tree. Dr. Brewster also traces the diamond, 
like amber, to a vegetable source; his in- 
ference being founded on its high refractive 
powers, conjoined with its inflammability. 
When we consider how abundantly silica is 
secreted in some grasses, as the calamus ro- 
tans, the equisetum hiemale, and others ; 
aud carbonate of lime, as in the chara tribe, 
we must admit its plausibility. In the joints 
of the female bamboo, the tabasheer or vege- 
table opal has been found, curiously, how- 
ever, displaying properties the very reverse 
of the hydrophane; besides, we know that a 
mass of woud-stone was turn from a log of 
teak-wood (lectoria grandis) some years ago, 
in his Majesty’s dock-yard at Calcutta, in 
which it seemed evidently to be a secretion, 
and was interlaced by the fibres of the 
wood. In hard woods, as in lignum vite 
and iron wood, some approach seems to be 
made to the adamantine state. Moreover, 
plants in their ashes yield metallic oxides, 
as those of iron and manganese, and gold 
has been discovered in the ashes of the 
vine.” p. 24. 


Of paste glass the chief ingredients 
are pure flint, purified kali, borax, and 
litharge, the colouring matters being 
metallic calces. A diamond is how. 
ever more brilliant than glass, because 
a ray of light is refracted in diamond 
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at an angle of incidence at 24°, but 
not in glass till 42°; consequently, in 
a piece of glass and of diamond of 
equal bulk, the ray of light would 
pass entirely through the glass, while 
it would be refracted from the dia- 
mond. Now, as iron enters into the 
composition of all the gems, and there 
is an assimilation to the lustre of cut 
steel, would it be worth experiment 
to ascertain, whether a commixture of 
iron in a most pure form with paste 
glass, might not augment the refrac- 
tive power, without destroying the 
transparency, or colouring the glass? 
We are not professional men, and 
merely make the suggestion. Some 
writers make the diamond an inflam- 
mable substance coagulated, and Sir 
Isaac Newton attributes the refractive 
powers of all bodies chiefly to the 
sulphureous parts with which they 
abound; and phosphorus is only an 
imperfect sulphur. 

We have to thank Mr. Murray for 
his interesting Memoir. 


on 
Letters to a Young Naturalist, on the Studies 
of Nature and Natural Theology. By 

James L. Drummond, M.D. crown 8vo, 

pp. 342. 

WERE we to make natural history, 
as a part of natural religion, an essen- 
tial branch of education, we should 
ereate devotional feelings, and lay the 
best foundation of numerous virtues 
and much happiness. Having, how- 
ever, more than once treated upon this 
subject, we shall only extract and com- 
ment upon some passages which il- 
lustrate Dr. Drummond’s positions. 
It is well known that philosophers 
hold fanatics in supreme contempt, 
because they obstruct the growth of 
those very virtues and feelings which 
Christianity especially inculcates, par- 
ticularly humility (for no philosopher 
has spiritual pride) and a love and 
fear of God, which is independent of 
superstition and is of pure origin. 
Let every father, therefore, who would 
wish to prevent his children from be- 
coming the dupes of pernicious char- 
latans, read the following passage : 


‘* Very many persons, were they aware of 
the great utility of these studies, in impart- 
ing a knowledge of the wisdom and other 
attributes of the Deity, and of enlarging the 
human mind, would be anxious to forward 
any judicious plan by which they might be- 
come more widely understood. It is, indeed, 
extraordinary to see what zeal is manifested, 
what pains are taken, to gain proselytes, 
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what sums are raised and squandered in sup- 
porting any new absurdity that starts up, 
pretending to be founded on miraculous 
claims or supernatural assistance, and yet to 
find that the great volume of creation is so 
much unknown and disregarded as it is! If 
a Johanna Southcote, or other insane fana- 
tic, appear, thousands become believers in 
the pretended mission; or if a Hohenlohe 
assumes to wield the powers of Heaven, 
whole nations will rely on the faith of the 
unprincipled cheat. And can nothing be 
done to give men a knowledge of natural re- 
ligion, which is perhaps the only cure for 
this silly and pernicious belief in wonder- 
workers, and hot-brained or cunning knaves, 
who thrive by imposing on the weakness of 
their brethren?” P. 317. 


Yet so it is. There are thousands 
who think, that if one knave or one 
fool makes many, it renders God ser- 
vice and ameliorates mankind. To 
this folly let the following passage be 
opposed : 

*¢ Science, in union with natural religion, 
is the pursuit best of all calculated to make 
our time pass happily, and the world we 
inhabit seem a paradise. It affords a ra- 
tional and solid reason for cultivating these 
studies, that God is the ultimate object of 
our research. This is the true cui bono, the 
vast and glorious good of scientific pursuits, 
If an object, however apparently trifling, 
@ moss, a sea-weed, an insect or a shell, 
lead me into trains of reflection on the 
Almighty power which formed the universe ; 
if this reflection give happiness to myself 
and nearer views of the Deity, while it can- 
not pussibly engender any corrupt or vi- 
cious, or other bad passion, either to disturb 
my own peace or injure my neighbour; am 
I to be ridiculed? I may be so; but then 
it is through the ignorance of him who ridi- 
cules, and if he kuew better, he would 
praise rather than blame.” P. 137. 


Yet there are divines so unfit to 
teach mankind, that they have pro- 
nounced the study of natural history,— 
the study of the works of God—to be 
frivolous ! 

We now come to a difficulty. The 
opinion of Dr. Drummond concerning 
the final cause of the rich colours dis- 
played in numerous objects, is this : 


«* Beauty may have been bestowed on 
many objects, as a compensation either for 
their want of something striking in their 
history, or because, from their uatural place 
of abode and habits, the beauty of the 
workmanship is the only thing of which we 
can avail ourselves. Why, for example, are 
flowers in general so exquisitely beautiful as 
we find them, if it be not to exhibit to us 
the hand of God, and to afford us, even in 
the colouring of a blossom, a manifestation 
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of himself, and a rational source of turning 
our thoughts towards him ?” 

If green be the only colour upon 
which the eye can rest with security 
from disease or injury, we are inclined 
to think that no sense was created 
without an object ; and if sight be one 
of these, it follows of course that gra- 
tification was intended. Sight is most 
essential to the enjoyment of exist- 
ence, and there would be an imperfec- 
tion, if objects were not various, be- 
cause it would suppose a limited 
power. The grandeur of nature con- 
sists in the proportion of irregulari- 
ties, without line or rule. Whether 
such be the final cause, and we know 
not that it is, we are sure that Dr. 
Drummond has excellently illustrated 
the final causes of almost every thing, 
and that mankind, as he wishes, would 
be much better employed, if, instead of 
Calvinism, and trash of that kind, 
they studied the great book of nature, 
for that extinguishes every anti-devo- 
tional feeling, without destroying 
truth or reason. This is a form of 
piety which promotes both the glory 
of God and the good of man. 


—-o— 
A Graphic and Historical Sketch of Bodyam 
Castle, in Sussex. By William Cotton, 
Esq. M.A. royal 8vo. pp. 30. 


BODYAM Castle is an entire and 
unaltered specimen of the military ar- 
chitecture of the latter end of the four- 
teenth century. License to build it 
was granted in 1386 to Sir Edward Da- 
lyngrudge, who fought at Cressy and 
Poictiers, was afterwards one of the 
free companions in the train of the 
famous Sir Robert Knowles in Brit- 
tany, and finally Governor of the 
Tower of London. It stands in the 
midst of a very broad moat, almost 
resembling a small lake, and the regu- 
larity of its structure is very remark- 
able. The whole site forms a parallel- 
ogram, or nearly a square, with four 
round towers at the angles. In the 
centre of three of the sides is a square 
tower, and the great gateway is in the 
fourth, flanked by two square towers 
rising to a greater height than the 
other parts of the building. 


‘‘ The gate of entrance is recessed be- 
tween these square towers, and was defend- 
ed not only by a very deep machicolation 
but also by a portcullis, which still remains 
in a state of preservation. An archway 
withinside divides two groined roofs, and a 
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door plated with iron ‘ made assurance 
doubly sure.’ The present proprietor has 
lately put up a pair of folding gates of strong 
oak, in a corresponding style, and restored 
the south tower, commonly known as the 
sally-port.”” 

The proprietor is John Fuller, esq. 
of Rose-hill, who purchased the pro- 
perty in 1828 ; and we wish that every 
venerable ruin had as careful an owner 
as that gentleman, and as agreeable 
an historian as the present writer. A 
retired Sussex castle, unembellished 
with any historical recollections, Mr. 
Cotton has formed the groundwork for 
a very judicious memoir on castellated 
edifices, and the manners and habits 
which are presumed to have charac- 
terized their early inhabitants. We 
are sorry that some muddy chalk litho- 
graphs are not worthy accompani- 
ments either to the elegance of the 
memoir or the beauty of the typo- 


graphy. 
en me 
The Works of Lord Byron. Vols. V. and VI. 
16mo, Murray. 


POETRY has its superstitionists, as 
well as religion; and such persons 
should ever recollect, that they are 
seeking for pleasures in an art which 
is dependent upon the passions, not 
upon reason, not upon music, not upon 
mathematics. The effect is every thing; 
and although in nature extravagance 
or folly may denote an insanity which 
excites a laugh, there are nevertheless 
acts of demoniacs or lunatics, even of 
idiots, which produce both wonder 
and terror, and under such impres- 
sions nobody smiles. 

“¢ Great wits to madness nearly are allied ;” 
but, notwithstanding their eccentri- 
city, to measure the poetical mind in 
its paroxysm of fine frenzy with a 
yard, like a linen-draper, resembles 
the application of the rule and com- 
passes to electricity and vapour. There 
is no beauty or sublimity in mere 
smoke, but there is in certain forms 
of clouds composed of it; and yet the 
agent is a thing without parts or pas- 
sions; and when we reason about the 
virtues or vices of an author, we are 
talking about the stones or other ma- 
terials of a building, instead of the 
form which gives it character. If we 
are maddened by the thrilling sound 
of the trumpet; why should we then 
condemn it, because it is not made of 
gold, but brass? Now, there are those 
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who may judge of the quality of goods 
by the excellence of the work, not the 
moral character of the manufacturer. 
Corruptions, it is true, may be inter- 
mixed, and be not only offensive, but 
dangerous, and, as such, be justly 
proscribed. 

So far to smooth our reception. We 
can add nothing to the endless dis- 
cussions about Lord Byron. He had 
a most wonderful imagination, and 
knew that not to give it scope would 
be ruin, would be setting thunder and 
lightning to a tune to be played upon 
a fiddle. A true poet, the grandeur 
and beauty of nature was his study ; 
and that is to be seen in the heroic 
savage, not in the clock-work man of 
business. We do not’say that the 
former character is consistent with 
the existence of civilized society; no 
more are rocks and mountains with 
the formation of a good corn-bearing 
farm ; but people who delight in the 
sublime and picturesque, do not seek 
it in Holland, but in Switzerland. 
They who go to see the play of Mac- 
beth, do not expect to hear a lecturing 
Aristotle. Now there is in Byron 
every essential constituent of poetry ; 
and especially that very rare quality of 
it—the sublime. Byron is, as to poets 
in general, the archangel ruined among 
the brownies, Pucks, Robin Goodfel- 
lows, and the various sorts of monkey 
devils. His expanded wings make an 
eclipse; and when he flies, we feel 
his presence by a supernatural awe 
and sulphurous atmosphere. What 
was not violent was to him insipid. 
He would have had mankind always 
in battle ; the wind always in a hurri- 
cane; the day always stormy, with- 
out sunshine ; and the night infuriated 
with thunder and lightning. 

But, notwithstanding, we would no 
more part with Byron, than we would 
with Milton ; nor do we think that he 
who has no feeling of the sublime 
could elevate our nature beyond that 
of a passionless machine. But where 
there are not passions there cannot be 
happiness, and where those passions 
are not intermixed with the mind, no 
abstract intellectual felicity ; and what 
is existence worth, if, in the words of 
our author, it is only 


«¢ Born to be ploughed with years, and 
sown with cares, 


And reap’d by death.” —p. 264. 
Of course, after what we have said, 
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we do not open Byron as we would 
enter a toy-shop, merely to look at 
pretty trifles, but as we would visit 
Etna or Vesuvius. In the sublime 
drama called ‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” 
we have Byron in full eruption. The 
following passage relative to the day 
before the Flood, flames with majesty : 

** The abhorred race 
Which could not keep in Eden their high 


But listen’d to the vuice [place, 
Of knowledge without power, 
Are nigh the hour 
Of death! [row, 


Not slow, not single, not by sword nor sor- 
Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time’s sap- 

ping motion, {morrow ! 
Shall they drop off. Behold their last to- 

Earth shall be ocean ! 

And no breath, [wave. 
Save of the winds, be on the unbounded 
Angels shall tire their wings, but find no 

spot ; 
Not even a rock from out the liquid grave 

Shall lift its point to save, 
Or show the place where strong despair 

hath died ; 

After long looking o’er the ocean wide 
For the expected ebb, which cometh not, 

All shall be void, 

Destroy’d. 

Another element shall be the Lord 
OF life, and the abhorr’d [hue 
Children of dust be quench’d, and of each 
Of earth, nought left but the unbroken blue ; 
And of the variegated mountain 
Shall nought remain 
Unchanged, or of the level plain ; 
Cedar and pine shall lift their tops in vain ; 
All merged within the universal fountain ; 
Man, earth, and fire shall die, 

And sea and sky 
Lvok vast and lifeless in the eternal eye. 

Upon the foam 

Who shall erect a home?” 


In the love-songs, there are many 
“of the rose tint and odour. We are 

particularly pleased with the follow- 
ing : 
‘© And wilt thou weep when I am low? 

Sweet lady, speak those words again ; 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so: 

I would not give that bosom pain. 


My heart is sad, my hopes are gone, 

My blood runs coldly through my breast ; 
And when I perish, thou alone 

Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 
And yet, methinks, a gleam of peace 

Doth through my cloud of anguish shine, 
And for awhile my sorrows cease, 

To know thy heart hath felt for mine. 
Oh lady, blessed be that tear ! 

It falls for one who cannot weep; 
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Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tear may steep. 
Sweet lady! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine ; 
But Beauty's self hath ceased to charm 
A wretch created to repine. 
Yet wilt thou weep when I am low? 
Sweet lady, speak those words again ; 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so; 
I would not give that bosom pain.”’ 


It is evident, by the improvement 
which imitation creates, that the pub- 
lication of works of splendid genius is 
productive of public good; and the 
more pleasure is derived from intellec- 
tuality, the weaker will be the hold of 
passion and vice. The poems here 
edited exhibit notthe goats’ feet of Pan, 
as in “‘ Don Juan,” but the “‘ ex pede 
Herculem ;’’ and we sincerely rejoice 
that real literary jewels are attainable 
at a price below that of common Jew- 
imitations, of mere tyronian verse. 

Lastly, we would have those who 
weigh Byron as Michael is said to 
have weighed souls, to recollect that 
Byron was not a coal who was burnt 
in a grate, but one distilled into gas; 
converted into flame, not cinder. 
Now, without disputing the utility of 
the fossil under the latter process, its 
more glorious form is that of brilliant 
light. A character purely intellectual 
is that of a disembodied spirit ; and it 
is not without its very important uses ; 
for were it not for abstract ideas over- 
powering sense, how could man ac- 
quire superiority ; or how could he 
think that he had an immortal spirit? 
The action of sense upon the soul is 
in such characters all that is sought 
from material pleasures ; and that 
forms the difference between the phi- 
losophical and glutton voluptuary. 


The Country Curate. By the Author of the 
“© Sulaltern” and the ‘* Chelsea Pen- 
sioners.”” 2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE ‘“‘ Country Curate” is the son 
of a clergyman distinguished by the 
professional character of his class fifty 
years ago. Such a character implied 
an exemplary, inoffensive, and harm- 
less philanthropist. Wherever he 
could, he trained his people to reform- 
ation or wisdom, by insisting upon the 
misery and folly of vice. He thus did 
not fraternize, but enlighten them. 
He combated impiety with the mas- 


terly ratiocination of the old divines ;_ 


Gent. Maa, July, 1831, 
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and rung no changes upon texts, with- 
out elucidating them. Pure, moral, 
prudent, and dispassionate, he ac- 
quired a weight from dignity of cha- 
racter, equal to that conferred by 
wealth or title; and that holy meek- 
ness which denoted the divine charac- 
ter of his sentiments, disembodied 
person, and gave to soul a prepon- 
derance that made of man a being not 
earthly. This quiet class bustling fa- 
naticism has either now extirpated or 
consigned to neglect. 

The Curate’s history is simply this. 
Having become scholar and fellow of 
his college, he was waiting for a liv- 
ing; for the decease of some one who 
(to use a Common Room phrase) 
would die if a broad-wheeled waggon 
rolled over his head, an accident 
which, it has been believed, would not 
kill some tough old incumbents. He 
wished to marry a girl to whom he 
was attached; but she died, and he 
followed her, a few years afterwards, 
to the grave. The stories here nar- 
rated refer to adventures which he 
encountered in the course of his mi- 
nisterial office; and they are written 
with philosophical discrimination of 
life and character, intended to instruct 
and edify the observing moralist, and 
make the professional instructor better 
qualified, by uniting to necessary duty 
superior modes of influencing and 
managing people; for there is a wide 
distinction between the skill of a car- 
penter, who can make a box, and that 
of a surgeon, who can perform an 
operation. 

It is not our practice to give analysis 
of novellettes; but to extract from them 
matters which bear upon moral philo- 
sophy. We think, that the following 
passage, though untenable in the view 
of sound political economy (because 
subdivision of property induces a ruin- 
ous increase of population in its conse- 
quences, and obstructs the improve- 
ment of poor land,) presents a picture 
well worthy reflection. 


*¢ Whilst the old system of land-letting 
continued, and every thirty or forty acres of 
ground supported an honest family, it is 
very probable that the landlord received a 
less sum in the shape of gross yearly rent, 
and that the yeomanry rode poorer horses 
and kept povrer tables, than they do at pre- 
sent. But it is equally certain that the 
paupers to be relieved by their parishes 
then, came not up to one fiftieth part of 
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those, which are continually seeking and 
obtaining parochial relief now, and if the 
increased burthen thereby imposed upon the 
land be taken into account, it will probably 
be found that agriculturists are not such 
decided gainers by the change as most of 
them imagine. Besides all which, it must 
be manifest to all, who have eyes to look 
round them and minds to comprehend what 
they see, that with the race of petty farmers 
has expired one of the finest and most vir- 
tuous classes of society. Their houses were 
the nurseries of good and faithful servants ; 
they were themselves hospitable to the ut- 
most extent of their means, and almost 
always honest. ‘They were really, I say not 
upon principle, but certainly upon honour- 
able prejudice, attached to the constitution 
in Church and State. If, then, the country 
has suffered in its moral character by their 
annihilation, he must be a very short sighted 
politician indeed, who imagines that the 
injury thereby inflicted upon society can be at 
all compensated by any improvement in the 
art of agriculture, or increase of the amount 
of produce raised from the svil.’’"—i. 63. 


The following passage respecting 
Parish Workhouses deserves the atten- 
tion of those domestic philanthropists, 
who consider that more good is to be 
done at home by parochial charities, 
than will ever be effected by the trading 
societies of theorists, who only have 
at heart money-getting and sedition. 

‘¢ It very seldom happens that persons so 
circumstanced as the masters of workhouses 
are, find it either convenient or practicable 
to pay much attention to the moral training 
of children. There is occupation enough 
for them, in striving to maintain something 
like the appearance of order among the 
crowd of idle and debased wretches, who, in 
addition to the aged and infirm, usually 
make up their families ; and hence the young 
people are for the most part left to form a 
character for themselves, after such models 
as may be placed most prominently before 
them. The consequence is, that, in nine 
cases out of ten, a child reared in a work- 
house proves, when he attains to manhood, 
hoth idle and wicked. It is early instilled 
into him, by those with whom he associates, 
that to make the slightest effurts to procure 
a livelihood for himself, were an act of ex- 
treme simplicity and folly; whilst the ex- 
amples before his eyes are almost invariably 
of vices the most disgusting and most gra- 
tuitous.”—ii. 288, : 


Now, in the year 1712, Sir Robert 
Atkins published the following para- 
graph (History of Gloucestershire, p. 
30, ed. 1712) : 

*¢ Work-Houses, if they succeed, will 
injure private traders; if they do not sue- 
ceed, then they are an useless charge. There 
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is no way to prevent the increase and idle- 
ness, and dissoluteness of the poor, like 
putting children out to service by way of 
apprenticeship, for seven or more years, 
whereby they will be taken from wicked pa- 
rents, and may be placed in families, where 
they have a sober and religious education ; 
and when they have served out their time, 
they ought to be admitted into any Corpo- 
ration, and have leave to set up any trade.” 

Now the contamination of infants 
assimilates in moral turpitude the se- 
duction of young women ; and so de- 
pendent upon circumstances is virtue 
or vice, that it is a solemn public evil 
to suffer work-houses to be hot-beds 
of evil. The children ought to be se- 
parated from the adults, and might be 
so, without additional or at least very 
trifling expense, under the care of a 
good-charactered master and mistress. 

The taste of the author of the Subal- 
tern is acknowledged, and few per- 
sons excel him in the dramatic and 
picturesque of writing. These tales 
abound in inimitable touches of cha- 
racter and most interesting descrip- 
tion. For these we have not room, 
but not to have noticed them would 
have been unfair usage towards Mr. 
Gleig, who, in the ‘‘ Subaltern,”’ has 
founded a lively school of writing by 
divesting literature of gown and wig, 
and dressing it en militaire. 


—e— 


Remedies for the Church in Danger, or Hints 
to the Legislature on Church Reform. By 
the Rev. John Acaster, Vicar of St. He- 
len’s, York. 8vo. pp. 103. 

MR. ACASTER has, like an excise- 
man, gauged the Church as if it was 
a barrel of beer; and having the no- 
tions only of a Dissenter, has analyzed 
the contents to estimate its merits, not 
by the malt and hops of public utility 
in the support of learning, virtue, and 
philanthropy, but by its effervescing 
qualities. He makes nothing but 
preaching the object worthy regard, 
and would admit into the Church 
those who had presumed to administer 
the Sacraments without episcopal or- 
dination, and it is upon ¢hese grounds 
that we have deemed Mr. Acaster to 
be in heart a Nonconformist. Would, 
however, any man of common sense 
deem it a public benefit to exchange 
the learned, rational, exemplary, and 
philanthropical Clergy of the Church 
of England, for persons who have no 
other qualification but garrulity, in 
behalf of Evangelicism and Puritanism, 
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The former, according tothe admis- 
sion of its friends, is abhorred by men 
of talents and knowledge, and the 
latter would drive all the wealthy out 
of the Church. Such would be the 
sure result of the main of Mr. Acas- 
ter’s reforms ; and, admitting, as we 
willingly do, that the pecuniary dis- 
position of the Church property does 
require emendation, such reformers as 
Mr. Acaster do not reflect that in 
efforts to repair an old house they may 
only pull it down about their ears. 
The evils chiefly grow out of the private 
property in Church preferment, but 
then that private property has been 
the great cause of its preservation. To 
effect Mr. Acaster’s reform, the owners 
must be indemnified either at the cost 
of the nation, or by sale of that Church 
property which is not private, and 
then there would be no endowment at 
all left—so little of a man of business 
is Mr. Acaster! We willingly admit, 
with him, that Clergymen ought not 
to be men of pleasure or sportsmen ; 
but are they so, individuals excepted? 
In the lists of licensed sportsmen, re- 
lative to counties containing 500 pa- 
rishes, not twenty Reverends will be 
found ; and as to property, what dif- 
ference is it to the public, whether it 
is held by a man in black, or a man 
in brown, except indeed that the 
former cannot spend it in vice, with- 
out losing it? 

We are sorry to speak harshly, but 
this work is in a great part a libel upon 
the Bishops, because they cannot effect 
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impossibilities ; and while imprudent 
writing cannot effect the proposed re+ 
form, it only alienates still more the 
people from the Church. 


The King's Secret. By the Author of ** The 
Lost Heir.” 3 vols, 8vo. 

THE foundation of a Novel, upon 
the probability of Isabella, Queen of 
Edward II. having had issue by her 
paramour, Mortimer, and concealment 
of it afterwards, is, we think, a happy 
idea, because it is in the course of 
things ; nor do we account it at all 
improbable, that such an unwelcome 
addition of an unknown brother should 
cause the King to keep it a profound 
secret. As to the fact, we shall only 
say, in the phrase of Bishop Littelton, 
concerning an alleged intrigue be- 
tween King Stephen and the Empress 
Maud, that we do not wish to dive 
into ancient scandal. The children of 
Sovereigns are no more born qualifi- 
cationally Kings and Queens, than 
they are with gold spoons in their 
mouths, nature having in either case 
no such manufactories ; and to pursue 
proverbial phrases, the King’s breakage 
of pitchers, and the Queen’s of pans, 
shows that they both were very care- 
less with regard to moral pottery. 
We shall not make extracts, because 
the Novel consists ef incidents. These 
are interesting, truly medizval, in as 
good keeping as Froissart and St. 
Palaye, and wrought up so as to pro- 
duce the excitement which we expect 
from Novels, 





Mischief, a Poem, is evidently written by 
a talented man of the world, who has most 
happily caught the manner of Byron in his 
familiar and humourous poetry ; but we 
must remind him, that vice, under no cir- 
cumstances, is to be treated with levity and 
indifference, no more than poison or disease. 





The Rev. E. Wuitrietpn’s Bereaved and 
other Poems, has many meritorious lines. 





The Rev. A. T. Russei’s Sermons on the 
principal Festivals and Holidays of the Church, 
are characterized by eloquence and impres- 
siveness. We can only regret that they are 
not more blended with reason; for that, in 
our opinion, ought to form the substance of 
all oratory. 

We recommend to the notice of Divinity 
Students the Rev. Jonn Jones’s Translation 
of Isaiah. Where the received version has 
weakened the original, Mr. Jones has often 
successfully restored its native energy. 


— 


Weare glad to find that the Rev. Hopart 
Caunter’s Jsland Bride, which has much 
poetical merit, has reached a second edition. 





Mr. Crampe’s Text Book of Popery is an 
elaborate compilation, and we believe that 
most serious civil and political evils owe 
their origin to that corruption; but truly 
does Miss Joanna Bailie say, *‘ that through 
the endless divisions of sects, in old times, 
people were forced to take refuge from con- 
fusion and discord in an infallible earthly 
guide, to the great misfortune of Christen- 
dom.” The See of Rome acquired a mo- 
nopoly, and we never knew a monopolist 
who did not eheat the public. 

Mr. Fonnereavu’s Practical View of the 
Question of Parliamentary Reform: and the 
Balance of Power ; demonstrating that the 
Reform Bill of Earl Grey is false and unjust 
in principle, &c. ave here announced by us, 
Since however, according to Bossuet, La re- 
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forme n'a jamais raison la premiére fois,” 
we wish to wait events. 





Sir John Joseph Dillon has published an 
elaborate pamphlet On the Expiration of the 
Statute 10 Geo. IV. c. 1, the Act under which 
Mr. O'Connell was indicted, and therein 
contends that the Ministers prosecuted the 
Agitator upon a law which had —- the 
previous Session of Parliament. He says, 
that he offered an explanation to Govern- 
ment, and that on le remercia de ses offres. 
(Pref. v.) The puzzle arose from the loose 
and equivocal language of the Act, viz. 
‘¢ that it was to endure to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament ;’’ which, 
says Sir John (p. 9), means immediately 
next, or, in other words, the earliest possible 
session that might occur. Keally Acts of 
Parliament should be precisely and defini- 
tively worded. 

The Story of Genevra, from Ariostu, is a 
successful imitation of Byron. It is notice- 
able, that the Celtic custom, mentioned in 
the Welch legend of Dubricius, of burning 
women alive for incontinency, is stated here, 
in p. 46, to have been part of the old 
Scottish law. 








The Voiee of Humanity, No. IV. exposes 
scenes of cruelty to animals, which cannot 
fail of making a strong impression. We 
are of opinion, that if Natural History 
formed an essential part of education, as 
recommended by Dr. Drummond, the dis- 
gusting barbarism would gradually disap- 
pear. 

Mr. Tuomas Stratten’s English and 
Jewish Tithe Systems compared, is a work 
written with the intention of elevating Dis- 
senters over the Established Church; that 
is to say, a predial tax should be transferred 
to the landed proprietor (who has never 
purchased it); that the moral and religious 
instruction of the people should either fall 
heavily upon those, who have no right to 
pay it; or that we should be dependent 
upon uneducated and eleemosynary persons 
for the knowledge requisite to a state of 
civilization. 

We are glad to announce Mr. Vatry’s 
seventeenth and eighteenth numbers of his 
Family Classical Library, containing Horace 
and Pheedrus, according to the versions of 
Francis and Smart. 











Leicn’s Guide to Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, is a compilation from ‘* Nicholson’s 
Cambrian Travellers’ Guide,” and other 
works, without acknowledgment. In justice 
to poor Nicholson we state, that his work is 
an lr ea of the subject. 





Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson, with biographical 
Sketches, hy Rosert Soutuey, esq. LL.D. 
are here condensed intv one handsome thick 
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8vo volume, uniform with Dr. Aikin’s ** Se- 
lections of the British Poets, from the time 
of Jonson to the present period,” lately 
published by Messrs. Longman. These two 
volumes, comprehending the productions of 
nearly all our distinguished poets, will form 
a valuable acquisition to every library. 





The Character and Religious Doctrines of 
Heber, is a defence of that amiable prelate 
from the foolish aspersion, that he was ig- 
norant of the Gospel, because he did not 
adopt unphilosophical trash concerning the 
utter corruption of human nature. Here 
then is a case, where a man, who does not 
know his letters, charges another, who can 
read, with mistaking A. for B. 





Mrs. Joanna Batuie’s View of the gene- 
ral Tenour of the New Testament, regarding 
the Nature and Dignity of Jesus Christ, is a 
work becoming her well-established reputa- 
tion. She says (p. 131), ‘* that she has 
laid before the public what the New Testa- 
ment contains regarding the nature and dig- 
nity of Christ, not to influence any class of 
believers, but that people may judge for 
themselves.” 

Mr. Hottanp's Herschelian, or Compa- 
nion to the Telescope, merits the patronage 
of astronomical Professors and Students, 
who pursue the subject practically. We 
extract the following passage: ‘‘ Several 
stars of the first magnitude have already 
been observed, and others suspected, to 
have a proper motion of their own; hence 
we may surmise, that our sun, with all its 
planets and comets, may also have a motion 
towards some particular part of the heavens, 
on account of a greater quantity of matter 
collected in a number of stars, and their 
surrounding planets there situated, which 
may, perhaps, occasion a gravitation of our 
whole solar system towards it.”—p. 16. 








The Author of the Atonement and Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, considered with 
reference to certain popular olyjections, ‘* does 
not lay claim,” he says, ‘‘ to any original 
views.” We shall add, that his book is 
able and convincing. 





We think it a very promising auxiliary to 
the diffusion of intellectual improvement, 
that Mr. Varpy has edited an ‘* Epitome of 
English Literature; or, a Concentration of 
the Matter of standard English Authors.’ 
The volume before us, which condenses 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity and Locke’s 
Human Understanding, show that the work 
will be most ably and satisfactorily executed. 





*¢ The familiar Introduction to the Chris- 
tian Religion, in a series of Letters from a 
Father to his Sons,” although we question 
the policy of discussions which may create 
doubts where none before existed, shows 
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that the author is a deep writer in theology, 
and merits the attention of divines. 





The Rev. James Suape’s ** Plain Paro- 
chial Sermons,” do honour to his talents 
and zeal as a parish priest. 





We are glad to announce the seventh vo- 
Jume of the Rev. T. S. Hucues’s ‘‘ Works 
of the Rev. Isaac Barrow. This divine and 
Sherlock are admirable examples of ratio- 
cination in divinity, which is perfectly con- 
vincing without metaphysical subtlety; a 
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great advantage, for that only a few like, 
and still fewer understand. 


Mr. Hovcu, Curate of Sydenham, has 
published a suitable Sermon, preached at 
Sydenham, for the purpose of assisting the 
building of a National School. To shew 
the Christian importance of religious edu- 
cation, he says, ‘* Of the 729 persons com- 
mitted in the different districts last year, 
only 74 could read and write, 337 could 
read very imperfectly, and 318 were entirely 
uneducated.” 





FINE 


The Seventh Part of Mr. Coney’s En- 
gravings of Cathedrals, Hotels de Ville, &c. 
contains, 1. a most charming view of the 
Cathedral of Milan, inferior only in size to 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The point of the view 
is, we think, from the S. W. (although 
printed N.W. on the plate) and is well cal- 
culated to exhibit the exuberance of orna- 
ment bestowed by its architects on this won- 
derful building. The whole is built of a 
very pure white marble; and it is so little 
discoloured, that when the sun is shining it 
becomes too intensely bright for the eyes to 
bear. Mr. Wood, in his Letters of an Ar- 
chitect, informs us, there are in this cathe- 
dral 52 piers, 98 pinnacles, and inside and 
out 4400 statues. In the foreground Mr. 
Coney has introduced a religious procession 
with great effect. 

The Second Plate is the Cathedral of 
Strasburg. The view is from the West, and 
is well calculated to exhibit the noble single 
tower and spire, 549 feet high,* according 
to Mr. Coney. ‘* The fagade of this Ca- 
thedral is, with the exception of the greater 
Egyptian pyramid, the highest edifice in the 
world, The majesty of its appearance is 
equalled by the grace and delicacy of its 
proportions, by the elegance and taste of 
its innumerable ornaments, and by the match- 
less arrangement of all its minor details.” It 
was erected about the year 1300. When 
viewing this splendid tower, it is impossible 
not to regret the absence of a corresponding 
one on the south side of the facade. 

Plate III. is the University of Pavia. 
This is a modern building, and has the ap- 
pearance of an extensive cathedral, but has 
no great merit as a specimen of architecture. 
Mr. Coney’s view is, however, very pleasing. 

The Fourth Plate is the Tower and Spire 
of St. Martin’s Church, Landshut, in Ba- 
varia, 454 feet high. On the portal is the 
date 1452. The church appears in a street, 





* In the first edition of his Tour, Dr. 
Dibdin said 550 feet: but in his second 
edition says, from trigonometrical measure- 
ment it is in height 437 French feet, or full 
474 English feet. 
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formed of extremely picturesque high-gabled 
houses, and the whole forms an interesting 
picture. 

The 6th Part of Mr. Landseer’s Charac- 
teristic Sketches of Animals, with descriptive 
Notices ty John Barrow, Esq. consists of 
four subjects, all selected from the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. 1. The Lama, or Guanaco- 
Llama, a species of deer much used in Peru. 
The puntera, or leader of a drove of loaded 
Lamas, is generally an old and well broken 
one, his head is ornamented with ribands, 
streamers of coloured cloth and bells, and 
with rings in his ears. The rest follow re- 
gularly, and the driver in the rear whistles 
to the cadence of their feet.—2. The Wap- 
piti, or American stag. Their horns grow 
an inch anda half per day. One specimen 
of six antlers from Long Island measured 
above three feet in length, and the burr and 
the beam were excessively large.—3. The 
Neelghau, or Blue-ox, a kind of compound 
between the cow and the horse. The breed 
of this animal was introduced into this 
country in 1767, by Lord Clive, but has 
been discontinued on account of its vice.—4. 
The Wolf. 





Part III. of Select Views of the Lakes of 
Scotland contains views of Loch Katrine, 
Loch Auchray, and Loch Venachoir, all 
painted by J. Fleming, and engraved by J. 
Swan, in a style of beauty correspondent to 
the preceding Numbers. 





Tue PanTECcHNICON. 

This is an immense establishment, con- 
sisting of two buildings, the North and the 
South, which have been erected for the ex- 
hibition and sale of property, including Arts, 
Manufactures, &c. &c, It is situated at the 
West end of the Metropolis, near Hyde Park 
Corner, and is surrounded by Wilton-place, 
Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-square, ton- 
square, Cadogan-place, and Lowndes-square, 
from each of which it has an approach. 

The North Building.—The ground on which 
this is erected is in length 500 feet, with an 
average width of 60 feet, and a frontage of 
93 feet, and it has four floors. The floors 
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are supported by cast irun pillars and the 
external brick walls. Between the iron pil- 
lars of one floor, and those above or below, 
is a peculiarly formed cast iron box for re- 
ceiving and connecting the girders. Thus a 
complete iron support is produced from the 
ground to the roof. The whole of the ceil- 
ings are lathed with iron (nail rods), and co- 
vered with a composition which will resist 
the strongest fire, and will not crack or fall 
down if water be thrown against it while hot. 
The boarded floors are covered with iron 
plate, 5lbs to the foot superficial, laid upon 
patent sills to preserve the underside of the 
iron from rust, and to deaden the sound. 
With the exception of the reading-room, 
auction-room, and offices, on the ground- 
fluor in front, and the rooms, &c. under and 
above them, each floor is one great inclosure 
for the exhibition of carriages for sale. The 
rooms, &c, just adverted to, are separated 
from the great division of this building, and 
from each other, by back walls and wrought 
iron doors. All the staircases and the in- 
clined planes, from the entrance to the 
ground and first floors, are of stone. Thus 
the whole of this most extensive building is 
fire proof, not any wood work being exposed 
which in the event of an accident by fire 
could in the least degree endanger the build- 
ing. The principal part of the light for the 
carriage department is obtained from sky- 
lights; three of these are each thirty feet 
square. All the chimney flues are lined 
with cast iron, specimens of which are ex- 
hibited against the wall of the first area; 
these show that flues may be carried by 
them in any direction. Nearly 500 tons of 
iron have already been used in this building. 
It was commenced in July 1830, 

The South Building. — This division of 
the Pantechnicon was begun in October last. 
It has two fronts, the elevation in Mot- 
comb-street is about 117 feet long, and 
that in Halkin- street West about 112 
feet in length. The basement is the cel- 
laring for the warehousing of wines in any 
quantities. The ground floor is divided by 
two galleries, the eastern and the western, 
forming passages from Halkin-street West to 
Motcomb-street, leading directly to the en- 
trances to the great North Building. On 
each side of these galleries are shops similar 
to those in arcades. A corridor in the mid- 
dle of the building connects the two gal- 
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leries. Above the shops are two other floors 
for bazaars, each of which consists of one 
room of lofty dimensions, in four divisions, 
viz. the south, the east, the middle, and the 
west; the three last are to be connected by 
bridge ways, crossing the north ends of the 
galleries, immediately within the large win- 
dows shewn in (fig. 2) and from which bird’s 
eye views are obtained of the galleries. ‘The 
western gallery is about 105 feet long, and 
the eastern gallery 115 feet. This building 
is now in a forward state. 





To all those who are interested in local 
topography, Froccett’s Survey of the En- 
virons of London, within the distance of 
thirty miles, will be a useful acquisition. 
‘This map is on the very extensive scale of 
an inch to a mile; thus being sufficiently 
large to afford all the information that may 
he required ; and every road and site have 
been laid down from actual observation. We 
should be withholding from the talented ar- 
tist the praise to which he is entitled, were 
we to refrain from expressing our approba- 
tion of the very clear and able manner in 
which he has laid down and engraved the 
various details. 

A View of the Chapel of King’s COvilege, 
Cambridge (27 in. high, 214 wide,) has 
been drawn, and engraved and published, 
by Messrs James and J.S. Storer. The 
interior view of this magnificent chapel is 
taken from the east, and shews the fine ceil- 
ing to great advantage. It is etched ina 
very spirited mauner, in a style similar to 
Mr. Coney’s etchings of foreign Cathedrals. 
Numerous figures are introduced ; but their 
easy attitudes are objectionable, when it is 
considered that divine service is supposed to 
be going on. 

The 18th number of the English School 
contains: Pl. 6 of Marriage 4 la Mode, 
Northcote’s death of Wat Tyler, Smirke’s 
Conquest, Reynolds’s Fortune Teller, and 
Chantrey’s Monument at Lichfield ; and the 
19th has the following subjects: Barry’s 
Orpheus, Stubb’s Lion and Horse, Boning- 
ton’s Meditation, Wilkie’s Rent Day, Cop- 
ley’s Samuel and Eli, and Westmacott’s 
Statue of Cupid. What amateur would not, 
on the easy terms of this publication, claim 
acquaintance with such excellent society ? 
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Works announced for Publication. 
London Pageants. I. Accounts of fifty- 
five Royal Processions and Entertainments 
in the City of London. II. A Bibliographi- 
cal List of Lord Mayor's Pageants. 8vo. 
The History and Antiquities of the Priory 
of Christ Church, Hants; illustrated by a 


series of Architectural Views, Plans, &c. 
drawn by T. Ferrey, jun. with an historical 
and descriptive account, by Eow. WeDLAKE 
Braytey, F.S.A. &e. 

The History of the Scottish Clans: being 
an account of the origin of the principal 
Tribes, and their followers; a relation of 
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the most remarkable events with which they 
were connected, and biographical Notices 
of the most celebrated Individuals of each 
name; with the Genealogies, Titles, Ar- 
morial Bearings, and other particularities of 
the different Chiefs and Heads of Houses. 
By James Locan, F.S.A. author of ‘* The 
Scottish Gaél.”’ 

The Holy City of Benares, illustrated 
with beautifully finished Plates. By James 
Painsep, esq. during his ten years’ official 
residence in Benares. 

A Tour in Switzerland, interspersed with 
Poetry. By the Rev, Wittiam Lippiarp, 
Author of the ‘* Legend of Einsidlin.” 

A Series of Views to illustrate the ‘Sce- 
nery met with in the Overland Journey from 
Europe to India, by way of the Red Sea, 
through Egypt, &c. By Capt. Heap. 

A History of the County of Louth. By 
Mr. D’Atton, Author of the Prize Essay 
on the Ancient History of Ireland. 

Britton’s Architectural Dictionary, No. 2, 
containing ten engravings, with literary 
matter. Also, by the same Author, the 
History of Hereford Cathedral, No. 3, to 
complete the account of that Cathedral; 
and the History of Worcester Cathedral to 
follow that of Hereford. 

Lord Dover, who, under the name of the 
Hon. George Agar Ellis, was known for his 
** Historical Inquiries respecting the Cha- 
racter of Lord Clarendon,” &c. has just 
completed a Life of Frederic the Great, 
King of Prussia. 

Monthly Historical Compendium of Po- 
lities, Literature, Science, &c. 

Spirit of Patriotism: a Didactic Poem. 
In three Parts. 

Pianta’s New Picture of Paris, 16th 
edition. 





Kino’s Cottece, Lonpon. 


We are happy to state, that the important 
objects of King’s College will be in active 
operation early in the ensuing month of 
October; and we sincerely hope that the 
success which so noble an institution de- 
serves, will accompany its progress. Lite- 
rature, science, and religion, are intimately 
connected with, and deeply interested in its 
prosperity and stability. The course of edu- 
cation to be pursued will comprise religious 
and moral instruction, in conformity with 
the principles of the Established Church ; 
the Greek, Latin, and French languages; 
Writing, Arithmetic, and elementary Ma- 
thematics ; History and Geography, ancient 
and modern ; and English composition. The 
students received into the College, or senior 
department, will consist of Kixc’s Cottece 
Stupents, Mepicat Stuvents, and Occa- 
SIONAL STUDENTs. 

The prescribed course of education for 
the Cottece Stupents, will embrace reli- 
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gious and moral instruction, in conformity 
with the principles of the Established 
Church; the Greek and Latin Classics ; 
Mathematics ; English Literature and Com- 
position; History, and Logic. For the year’s 
course, the fee to be paid by every College 
Student, if nominated by a Proprietor, will 
be 21/.; if not so nominated 26/. 5s. The 
Academical Year will consist of three terms. 
The first term will extend from the begin- 
ning of October to the week before Christ- 
mas; the second, from the middie of Ja- 
nuary to the week hefore Easter; and the 
third, from Easter to the end of June, or 
beginning of July. 

The course of study, which the Mepicat 
StupentTs are expected to follow, will com- 
prise all those subjects, a knowledge of 
which, attested by certificates of attendance 
upon lectures, is required by the College of 
Surgeons and bythe Society of Apothecaries, 
as a condition of obtaining their respective 
diplomas, Special certificates, in addition 
to those which relate to medical proficiency, 
will be given for general correctness and 
propriety of conduct in the College, and for 
regularity of attendance at Divine Service ; 
also to those Students who shall have at- 
tended the Lectures on Religious and Moral 
Subjects, and shall be found to have profited 
by them. The Lectures on Surgery will be 
continued in one course through the whole 
Academical Year, which, for Medical Stu- 
dents, will extend from October to the mid- 
dle of May. The expenses of the entire course 
of study, which the Medical Students are 
expected to attend, embracing Anatomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Mid- 
wifery, &c. will amount to 541. 12s.; but 
for Students nominated hy Proprietors the 
sum will be reduced to 50/. 

Occasionat Stupents will be admitted 
to attend any particular course or courses of 
Lectures, upon payment in advance of the 
respective fees; but they will not be enti- 
tled to compete for the prizes. 

In October and November the series of 
lectures will be commenced by the respective 
Professors. The Principal will deliver a 
course on Theology, embracing the Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, and the 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, in 
conformity with the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church ; and they will be open to 
Students of every description without pay- 
ment of any fee.—J. Austice, esq. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, will deliver a morning 
course of lectures on Classical Literature, 
The other subjects for public lectures will 
be— Mathematics, by the Rev. T. G, Hall; 
English Literature, &c. by Professors An- 
stice and Hall, embracing the several 
branches of English Literature, History, 
and Logic; Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy, by the Rev. H. Moseley, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; Jurisprudence, 
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by J. J. Park, esq. Barrister-at-Law; Poli- 
tical Economy, by Nassau W, Senior, esq. 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; Commerce, 
by Joseph Lowe, esq.: Geology, by Charles 
Lyell, esq. F.R.S. and F.G.S.; Natural His- 
tory, by James Rennie, esq.; Chemistry, by 
J.F. Daniell, esq. F.R.S.; French Language 
and Literature, by Professor Ventouillac ; 
German Language and Literature, by Pro- 
fessor Bernays; Italian Language and Li- 
terature, by Professor Rossetti; Spanish 
Language and Literature, by Professor 
Mendibill. 

At the head of this Institution are some 
of the most distinguished individuals of the 
realm. His Majesty is Patron, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury Visitor. The 
Perpetual Governors are, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Abp. of York, Bp. of London, the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the 
Home Secretary, the Speaker, the Lord 
Mayor, Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Dean 
of Westminster. The Life Governors are, 
the Dukes of Rutland, Northumberland, 
and Wellington; Marq. of Bute, Camden, 
and Bristol; Earl Brownlow, and Lord Bex- 
ley. Among the Council are the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, Sir J. Nicholl, Sir H. Halford, 
Sir A. Cooper, Sir G. ‘Tl’. Staunton, Mr. 
Hobhouse, &c. 





Lonpon University. 

July 2, A numerous meeting of Pro- 
prietors was held in one of the theatres of 
the Institution, to consider of the propriety 
of appointing a Committee to inquire into 
the circumstances which have checked the 
advancement of the University to that state 
of usefulness contemplated by its founders, 
and the means of promoting its future pros- 
perity. Sir T. Denman, Dr. Birkbeck, Mr 
Hume, &c. were present. T. Greenough, esq. 
in the chair.—Mr. Yates said, the appoint- 
ment of the Committee could alone save the 
Institution from ruin. Wherefore was public 
confidence withdrawn? Why the low state of 
its funds? The inconsistency of the Coun- 
cil would, probably, best answer these ques- 
tions. —Mr. Nicolson seconded the resolu- 
tion.—Mr. Warburton, although satisfied 
with the state of the University, and con- 
vinced it would prosper, and although he 
was a member of the Council, would not 
object to the motion. —Mr. Tooke strongly 
opposed the appointment of a Committee ; 
they had just got rid of one job, the office 
of Warden; and when the differences in the 
Medical Departments were adjusted, the 
University would prosper.—Sir T. Denman, 
Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Clarke, advocated the 
Committee, which was resolved on, and the 
meeting dispersed. 

July 13. This was the day appointed for 
the distribution of prizes. Lord Ebrington 
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took the chair, and complimented the suc- 
cessful candidates. ‘The prizes were chiefly 
books. The Latin class was a hundred 
strong; the Greek the same; the Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Philosophy, were thirty-three 
each ; Law, three hundred. The scene, as 
usual, was most gratifying. 





Oxrorp, July 23. 

The medals for prize compositions were 
thus awarded : 

Gold Medals.—Latin Essay (Litton) — 
*€ Ut quisque maxime ad suum commodum 
refert qucunque agit, ita minime est vir 
bonus.” 

English Poem (Graham)—*‘ Aaron stay- 
eth the Plague.” 

Silver Medals.—Latin Speech (Butler) — 
‘¢ Hannibalis ad milites oratio.”-—Livius, 
lib. xxi. ¢. 43, 44. 

English Speech (Brown)—‘ From the 
first Philippic Oration of Demosthenes.” — 
Leland. 


Prize Subjects for 1832. 


Chancellor’s Prizxes—Latin Verse, ** At- 
tila.” English Essay, ‘* The study of dif- 
ferent languages, as it relates to the philo- 
sophy of the human mind.” Latin al 
** De Stoicorum disciplina.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate's 
Verse, ** Staffa.”” 

Ellertonian Theological 
Essay, ‘¢ ‘The fulness of 
Christ appeared on earth.” 


Prize—English 


Prize—English 
time at which 





Scientiric Voyace. 

His Majesty’s sloop Chanticleer, Com- 
modore Henry Foster, F.R.S. was fitted out 
by the orders and under the auspices of his 
present Majesty, in 1827, to prosecute a 
scientific voyage of research in the southern 
cS ape of the globe, to determine the spe- 
cific ellipticity of the earth, ascertain the 
chronometric difference of meridians of the 
principal stations in the Atlantic, and make 
observations on magnetism, meteorology, 
&c. She left Spithead in April, 1828, and 
has since visited some of the most interest- 
ing portions of both hemispheres. The first 
places visited by her were—Madeira, Tene- 
riffe, St. Antonio, Fernando de Noronha, 
Rio de Janeiro, and St. Catherine’s. At 
Monte Video the pendulum experiments 
commenced, with the other objects of re- 
search, At this place she remained eight 
weeks, and took in provisions for her south- 
ern voyage; from thence she proceeded to 
Staten Land, and thence to the singular and 
remarkable island of Deception (one of the 
South Shetland group). This island is of 
volcanic origin, and affords the most strik- 
ing contrarieties of character. After this a 
landing was effected on the most southern 
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tract of land on the globe, viz. Prince Wil- 
liam’s Island. From thence she went to 
St. Martin’s Cave, distance about eight 
miles from Cape Horn, where she experi- 
enced nothing but hurricanes and severe 
gales. Here the pendulum experiments and 
other observations were again ‘made, which 
will, when made known, afford some novel 
and important deductions, and give a diffe- 
reat view to that generally entertained of 
the climate of the southern hemisphere. 
At this place many Fuegian families were 
met with; the officers supplied them with 
axes, knives, fish-hooks, needles, &e. In 
such a state of nature were these people, 
that when those articles were given them, 
they did not know the use of them; cloth- 
ing they had none, but what is worn by the 
, Most uncultivated negro in Afric’s clime, 
and this too at Cape Horn! From Cape 
Horn the Chanticleer, in twenty-eight days, 
ran to the Cape of Good Hope, after living 
nine months on salt provisions (and a part 
of that time on two-thirds allowance). She 
remained there four months, during which 
period Commander Foster was sedulously 
employed in the splendid observatory erect- 
ed by Government in this colony, and the 
young gentlemen of the Chanticleer equally 
so in their observations on magnetism, me- 
teorology, &c. St. Helena was the next 
place visited, for which she left on the 9th 
of February, and arrived at that most barren 
and desert of isles, that was ever sheltered 
by the British flag, on the 14th. After a 
stay of upwards of three months, and Cap- 
tain Foster having completed his observa- 
tions, the Chanticleer quitted for Fernando 
Noronha, a small but fertile island on the 
coast of Brazil, and in the possession of the 
Brazilians. It is used as a place of exile for 
political delinquents and criminals. Ma- 
yanham was the place next visited. Leaving 
this, the Chanticleer ascended a branch of 
the river Amazon, to the city of Grand 
Para, the capital of the province of that 
name, which is considered by some as the 
paradise of the Brazils, and the Indies of 
America—such are its presumed wealth, 
extent of resources, beauty and fertility of 
soil, and nature appearing to have no end to 
its productions, The apathy, however, of 
the inhabitants, conjoined with a system of 
misrule, counteracts in some degree this 
boon of nature. The heat of the climate 
was intense (it being on the Equator), and 
although there was much swamp and marshy 
ground, little or no disease was contracted. 
From Para the Chanticleer returned dowa 
the Amazon (or Maranon), surveying by 
the way. The place next visited was Tri- 
nidad, in the tranquil Gulf of Paria, where 
she remained six weeks. Leaving Trinidad, 
she touched at La Guayra, and proceeded 
to Porto Bello, where, in addition to the 
usual experiments and observations to be 
Gent. Mac, July, 1831. 
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made at this place, Captain Foster had to 
ascertain the difference of meridians, be- 
tween Panama, on the Pacific side, and Porto 
Bello, or some fixed point on the Atlantic, 
by rockets. Soon after the Chanticleer’s 
arrival at Porto Bello, a party, under the 
command of Lieut, Austin, was despatched 
on foot across the isthmus, to explore and 
ascertain the nature of the country, and fix 
upon the mountains most eligible for the 
explosion of rockets. On their return, a 
party of sixteen men and officers were de- 
tached into the interior, and stationed on 
the highest hills ; a party were also placed 
at Porto Bello; eg the Captain was at 
Panama, to observe the explosion of the 
rockets. These parties slept many nights 
in the woods, and in the open country, yet 
escaped without any disease, though their 
risk was great, and danger imminent. With 
a view to effect to a certainty the purpose 
of his mission to this place, Captain Foster 
ascended the river Chagres in a canoe, and 
proceeded to Panama, to ascertain chrono- 
metrically their relative positions on the 
globe. ‘This he did a second time, and was 
returning down the river Chagres in a canoe, 
on the eve of the 5th of February last, when 
he slipped from off the covering of the 
canoe, on which he was incautiously resting, 
and was unfortunately drowned. (See our 
last Supplement, p. 643.) After this me- 
lancholy occurrence, the command of the 
Chanticleer devolved upon senior Lieutenant 
Horatio-Thomas Austin. She returned to 
Porto Bello, where, having on the 12th of 
February obtained the necessary sights for 
the rates of the numerous chronometers on 
board, she quitted it, and beat up to Santa 
Martha; from whence she stretched across 
for the east end of Jamaica, where the com- 
mander, having landed and made the neces- 
sary observations, she proceeded to Cape 
Maysi, the east end of Cuba; thence to 
Crooked Island. Her instructions being ful- 
filled, the Chanticleer left for Bermuda, and 
arrived at Falmouth on the 6th of May. 
Thus it will be perceived, that the Chanti- 
cleer has completed a voyage of three years’ 
duration, without the occurrence of a single 
death, save that of her highly talented and 
gifted commander. 





A Lapres’ Bazaar was recently held in 
Mr. Jenkins’s grounds in the Regent’s Park, 
in aid of the funds of that excellent insti- 
tution, the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of 
the Ear, in Soho-square; the profits are to 
be appropriated to the enlargement of the 
present Dispensary, to enable it to receive 
within its walls deaf and dumb children. 
That the deafness, and consequent dumb- 
ness of children, can be effectually cured, 
if taken in time, is a fact which Mr. Curtis 
has demonstrated beyond dispute: and this 
new undertaking appears to us to merit the 
most liberal patronage of the public. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


LINES 
On the Death of the late Mrs. Siddons*. 


AGAIN, lone Muse, the mournful strain 
resume, 

A sad detail o’ershades the former gloom ; 

Another grave th’ unwilling hands prepare, 

Around the throng bespeaks some anxious 


care ; 
Death’s last sad act each griev’d inquirer 
knows, [disclose. 


While falt’ring tongues that whisper’d truth 
’Tis gone! the modern many-gifted soul, 
Which, breaking through the callous world’s 
control, 
Engross’d all passiuns, feelings, as its own, 
Ere yet the drama a mere art had grown ; 
Appeared unmark’d, a little light afar, 
And gained the zenith as the brightest star. 
Siddons, alas! these painful lines deplore, 
*Tis memory’s saddest task, herself no more ; 
As born with her how many a queen we lose, 
Their being, habits, feelings, still confuse ; 
Reject as false sad Belvidera’s woe, 
And all those moving scenes at once forego ; 
No other can those daring truths infuse, 
O thou embodied terror of the Muse! 
Perfect her skill, how oft some dreaded fate, 
Pourtrayed or guilt in broad majestic state, 
Or deep-wrung grief ;—th’ attentive throng 
around [sound ; 
Now breathless sigh or check the trembling 
A present fate they fear, and shudd’ring hope, 
Nor yet believe the moving Genius’ scope, 
Till some strong climax vanquish every heart, 
And gushing tears confess the inward smart. 
Wife, daughter, mother—life’s all-varying 
state, 
Affection, duty, love, hope, joy, or hate ; 
Destroying jealousy, rage, anger, passion, all 
That any vice or virtue you can call, 
The actress could with easy triumph raise, 
Confirm her talent and secure our praise. 
The pure, the good, as cherish’d flowers 
had grown, 
And such our Siddons nurtur’d as her own; 
Her portrait’s study, her example too, 
These feints are moral, but that beacon true ; 
May it the sex in sober truth engage, 
So act the parts where all the world’s a stage. 
No. 3, Weston Street, ReyNnuarr. 
Pentonville, 


a Qa 
THE BANDIT’S DEATH. 
NOW round the Bandit’s bed of pain 


Silence holds her solemn reign ; 

For there th’ assembled bravoes view, 
Their Chieftain’s face of livid hue ; 
Th’ impatient start, the sudden throe, 
Which mark the tide of life is slow; 





* See Obituary, p. 85. 


As struggling through his half-dried veins, 
Existence now it scarce sustains. 
Still is his arm—that arm whose might 
Ne’er rested on the day of fight 5 
Helpless those limbs whose giant form 
Ne’er fled the battle’s murdering storm. 
Much does he feel, yet not one sigh 
He heaves to speak his agony ; 
And though his body sunk to this, 
The lowest state of feebleness, 
Unchang’d his heart, his soul the same, 
As when to Barlton fist he came ; 
An outlawed man from Scotia’s clime, 
For many a foul and dreadful crime. 
The Barlton band his coming hail'd, 
And ’gainst his foes’ injustice rail’d; 
But blessed in joyous strain, the hour 
Which gave to them young Lochlamour ; 
And well they might, for soon that band, 
Beneath his wise and brave command, 
The fear of all around became, 
And all with terror heard his name. 
Low is that man of terror laid, 
In Death’s pale liv’ry now array’d ; 
The king of terrors comes to clasp, 
His victim now—aye make that yasp, 
That trembling fit, that hollow groan, 
And now Lochlamour’s soul is flown ! 
Alas! and where now rests that soul ? 
There is a hell—his deeds were foul ! 
* . * ® * 
The moon-beams rest upon the hill, 
And all within the gleu is still, 
Save where adown the mountain’s side 
Dashes a broad and rapid tide ; 
Which dashing in the dell below 
Along the glen is heard to flow, 
Save where through branches thick en- 
twined, 
Forcing its way the whistling wind 
Is heard in murmurs low. 
The bravoes now to burial bore, 
Their far-famed chief brave Lochlamour ; 
*Twas in a deep and narrow glen, 
Far distant from the haunts of men; 
Of whom I'd seldom known the tread, 
Save ofsome wand’ring hunter stray’d, 
Who only viewed its aspect rude, 
And left the dreary solitude ; 
For woodland youths had oft heard tell, 
That here unholy things did dwell ; 
Witches, with incantations fell, 
Ghosts, and such unseemly things, 
Of which the wandr’ing minstrel sings. 
It was beneath a blasted fir 
They dug their Chieftain’s sepulchre ; 
No hymn of praise ascended thence, 
Not e’en the pray’r of penitence 
For all the deeds of horrors past— 
His fun’ral song, the midnight blast. 
Thus in a grave unblest and rude, 
*Midst silence and midst solitude, 
Behold this man of crimes interr’d. 
ANTENOR. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
House or Commons, July 4. 

After the reception of various petitions, 
Lord J. Russell moved the second reading 
of the Rerorm Bitt, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in answer to some in- 
quiries made by Mr T. G. Estcourt, stated, 
that a clause, restricting the franchise to 
persons paying their rents half yearly, had 
been introduced by mistake. As soon as its 
tendency had been discovered, Ministers 
came to the instant resolution of abandoning 
it. Oa the question being put from the 
chair, the debate on the Bill proceeded. 
Sir J. B. Walsh said, that the more he con- 
sidered the bearings and tendencies of this 
measure, the more he was impressed with 
the danger it would work to the British 
Constitution, and to the whole system of 
social order. He should firmly oppose the 
Bill in all its stages, confident that in so 
doing, he should be contributing his aid 
towards towards averting imminent danger 
—perhaps ruin, from his country The 
Hon. Baronet moved that the Bill be read 
that day six months.-—Mr. F.. Clinton se- 
conded the amendment. The Hon. Mem- 
ber objected to the pledges which had been 
required from Members during the late 
elections, observing, that if this system were 
persevered in, the House would lose all pre- 
tensions to the character of a deliberative 
assembly, and would become the mere pup- 
pet of the popular will. The doctrine, that 
‘*¢ the people were the only source of all 
civil power,” had been not only asserted but 
acted on by the republicans who had led 
Charles [. to the scaffold, and abolished the 
House of Lords as ** useless and mischiev- 
ous.”’ —Sir J. Mackintosh supported the Bill 
in a long and able speech. ‘The Hon, Mem- 
ber observed, that the late Parliament had 
been dissolved in order to afford the people 
au opportunity of marking their sense of the 
measure introduced by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. With regard to the dangers appre- 
hended from the Bill, he looked upon them 
as visionary. The real danger arose from 
the schemes of those who wished to subdue 
what was called the democratical spirit, for 
the purposes of lawless power. Such had 
been the case in France; and such would 
be the case in this country, if the enemies 
of Reform had power equal to their will. 
With regard to the history of our Borough 
representation, it was a known fact, that 45 
boroughs, and one city, the city of Ely, 
which were ancieutly summoned, were not 
summoned now, It had been said by Mr. 
Pitt, that these alterations did not arise 
from any fixed rule, but were founded on the 
principle, that places of importance, and 
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not decayed boroughs, should be called upon 
to exercise the right of election. A great 
deal had been said concerning what was 
called corporation robbery. Now the fact 
was, that this measure merely proposed to 
withdraw a public trust from those who had 
abused it, and to place it in the hands of 
those who would use it better. They had 
been told, that the present Bill was danger- 
ous to the rights of property. Now that 
ingenious and benevolent man, Mr, Owen, 
had never promulgated any doctrine so wild 
as this—that property, the great union of 
mankind and protection of society, was in- 
volved inthe fate of Gatton and Old Sarum; 
and it might be as well if gentlemen would 
not teach tlie spoiler of a future day to lay 
hands on their property, by stating that the 
estates which they now held were not more 
sacred than the boroughs of Gatton and 
Old Sarum. The right to send Members to 
Parliament was the right to share in the 
government of men, and the revolution of 
1683 established the great principle, that 
those who held political power, held it not 
as a property, but as a trust. He was ap- 
prehensive that a violent opposition to the 
present measure would sow the seeds of per- 
manent discord between the two orders of 
the State, and cause bitter consequences to 
ensue hereafter, when anti-reformers would 
acknowledge with regret, that they had only 
protracted an unavailing struggle to their 
own injury. But he hoped for better things, 
when he saw that those who had the 
strongest claims and a connexion of longest 
standing with the history of their country 
had proved the most strenuous friends of 
freedom, as well as the most generous and 
disinterested promoters of Refurm, — Mr. 
Bruce strongly opposed the Bill. He ap- 
proved of the existing system of representa- 
tion, inasmuch as it comprehended variety 
of suffrage, and formed a combination of 
numbers and property.—Mr. C. Fergusson 
supported the Bill._—Lord Porchester exe 
pressed himself hostile to the Bill.—After a 
few words in favour of Reform by Mr. G. 
Knight, on the motion of Mr, R. A. Dundas, 
the debate was adjourned. 


July 5. Lord John Russell moved the 
order of the day, for the resumption of the 
adjourned debate on the second reading of 
the Rerorm Bitt.—Mr.R A. Dundas op- 
posed the Bill. He was sorry that Minis- 
ters had not confined the right of election 
to persons of property and intelligence.— 
Sir John Malcolm was also opposed to the 
Bill. Although returned for a close bo- 
rough, he considered himself the guardian 
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of the interests of the country at large. 
Were this measure to pass, it would close 
the avenues to that House against the mo- 
nied and colonial interests, which were now 
represented through the medium of thie close 
boroughs.—Sir F. Vincent said, that the 
Bill was based not only on common sense 
and the usages of the Parliament, bat on 
the principles of constitutional law as ex- 
pounded by Blackstone.— Colonel Trench 
thought that the present Bill would be de- 
structive of all vested rights, and should 
therefore vote against it at every stage.— 
Mr. G. H. Vernon supported the Bill. He 
said that its three great principles were, the 
destruction of nomination, the extension of 
representation, and the diminution of the 
expense of elections.—Sir E. Deering op- 
posed it.—Mr. E. L. Bulwer supported the 
measure. The Hon. Member said, that the 
most ostensible ground on which the anti- 
reformers rested, was the probable manner 
in which the Bill would affect the power of 
the Aristocracy. He concluded by observing, 
that the best security for the institutions of 
pewer was to be found in the love and con- 
fidence of an united and intelligent people.— 
Mr. Lyon, Mr. E. Peel, and Mr. Trevor, 
opposed the measure, and Mr. Godson and 
Colonel Torrens supported it.—Mr. Macau- 
ley, in an eloquent speech, entered largely 
into the subject of Reform, observing on 
the imperfections of many of our civil and 
political institutions, in which it would be 
found that barbarism and civilisation went 
side by side; but in which it would also be 
found that the barbarism belonged to the 
government, and the civilisation to the peo- 
ple. It was because he wished to make 
them run concurrently, that he voted for 
this measure of Reform; and proud he 
should be to the latest hour of his existence, 
that he had had any share, however humble, 
in promoting a measure which he firmly be- 
lieved would be attended with such happy 
effects.—Mr. W. Bankes said, that if this 
Bill passed into a law, the possession of a 
seat in that House would no longer be re- 
garded as an honour.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, that Ministers were 
pledged to bring forward a measure of re- 
form, and they thought they should be 
trifling with the feelings of the country, and 
with the important subject itself, if in 
bringing it forward they had not produced 
such a measure as would prove satisfactory 
to the country. They felt much pleasure in 
finding that the country generally approved 
of it.—Sir George Murray opposed the Bill. 
He was apprehensive that the proposed 
measure would have the effect of raising up 
a future Cromwell, who would be seen en- 
deavouring to form a Legislature ; but on 
this condition, that no member should enter 
it who was not pledged to the opinions of 
the usurper.—The debate was then ad- 
journed, 
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July 6. The order of the day for the 
resumption of the debate on the second 
reading of the Rerorm Bitt, having been 
moved, Colonel Silthorpe said that he had 
read the Bill carefully, and could not under- 
stand it, for a more unintelligible chaos, a 
more complete mixture of absurdity and non- 
sense he had never seen. He hoped that 
his frietids would oppose the hurrying so 
dangerous a measure through the House. 
Lord W. Lennox, Sir F. France, Mr. J. 
Campbell, Mr. H. L. Bulmer, Mr. Strick- 
land, and Mr. W. Brougham, warmly sup- 

orted the Bill; while Mr. R. Douglas, 

r. F. Lewis, Mr. Wrangham, Lord Valle- 
tort, Sir C. Wetherell, and Sir G. Murray, 
strongly opposed it, as being destructive of 
the constitution, and a violation of existing 
rights.—Sir R. Peel entered at great length 
into the subject, observing, that the smalf 
boroughs which existed at the present day 
were not au usurpation on the rights of the 
people, but that they existed at an early pe- 
riod of our history, and had continued ever 
since. Although it was not easy to defend 
the sale of these boroughs, yet he was con- 
vinced that it would be impossible to eradi- 
cate the evil without depriving the country 
of much good that more than counterba- 
lanced it. ‘Fhere had been no reform of 
Parliament for 400 years; but so elastic 
were the principles of Parliament, in ac- 
commodating themselves to the spirit of the 
age, and circumstances of the people, that. 
the House had governed the country better 
than any other country on earth had ever 
been governed. He gave his opposition to 
this measure, because in his conscience he 
believed that it went to diminish, and not to 
increase, the security of the permanent li- 
berties and happiness of the people of Eng- 
land.—Sir F. Burdett supported the Bill in 
an eloquent speech, and observed that the 
real question for their decision was, whether 
it was a part of the constitution, that Peers 
and others should nominate persons to seats 
in that House? Was it to be endured, 
that in that House, which was called the 
representative of the people, seventy Peers 
should nominate to 150 seats? What the 
people demanded was, a restoration of their 
rights—to have a voice in the election of 
those on whose decisions their properties 
and lives depended. This demand of the 
people was not the result of temporary ex- 
citement, but the echo of the long-expressed 
wish of the wealth and intelligence of the 
middle classes for Reform. The system of 
boroughmongering was no longer to be 
borne. 

Lord J. Russell having replied to the 
various observations against the measure, 
the House proceeded to a division; when 
the numbers were :—for the second reading 
of the Bill, 367; against it, 231; majority 
in its favour, 136. 
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July 11. The House having gone into 
a committee on the Customs’ Acts, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer renewed his 
propositions of last Session for the equaliza- 
tion of the Wine Duties. He proposed, that 
the general duty should henceforth be 5s. 6d. 
per gallon, to take effect this year, with the 
exception of the duty on Cape wines, which 
is not to be subject to the new impost till 
1834, The alterations were strongly op- 
posed by Messrs. Robinson, C. Pelham, Att- 
wood, Herries, Sadler, and Goulburn, on 
the ground that they were in violation of 
the treaty with Portugal, that they broke 
faith with the colonies, and that they 
evinced an unfair partiality towards France, 
On a division, there appeared—for the re- 
solution, 259; against it, 157. 

The House then went into a Committee 
of Suprty, when it was moved, that 
15,7981. 10s. be granted to defray the 
charges of retired allowances, &c, for the 
eurrent year. Mr. G. Dawson moved, that 
the sum of 2,500. per annum should be 
granted to Sir A. B. King, as a remunera- 
tion for giving up his patent office of sta- 
tioner to his Majesty in Ireland. ‘This led 
to some discussion, in the course of which 
it was said, that the patent in question was 
revocable at pleasure, and that his was not a 
fit case for compensation. On a division, 
there appeared—for the proposed grant to 
Sir A. B. King, 45; against it, 103. the 
original vote was then agreed to. 





July 12. Lord J. Russell moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a committee 
on the Rerorm Bitt. Lord Maitland ob- 
jected to the disfranchisement of the borough 
of Appleby, on the ground of its possessing 
the requisite number of inhabitants to en- 
title it to be represented, and moved that 
counsel might be heard at the Bar against 
the Reform Bill as it affected their interests. 
This motion gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion, and on a division there appeared — 
for the motion, 187; against it, 284. 

Captain Gordon moved the adjournment 
of the debate. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not consent to an adjourn- 
ment. The House then divided, when the 
numbers were—for the adjournment, 102; 
against it, 328; majority for Ministers, 226. 
The original motion, ‘* that the Speaker do 
leave the chair,” being again put, an amend- 
ment was moved upon it, ‘‘that the House 
do now adjourn.” The House having di- 
vided, the numbers were—for the amend- 
ment, 90; against it 286. A deal of warm 
debating took place on both sides during the 
intervals between the divisions. Col. Da- 
vies, Alderman Waithman, and other mem- 
bers, urged Lord Althorp to persevere in 
resisting the adjournment ; and Lord George 
Lennox said, that he sincerely trusted that 
Ministers would not give in to a factious 
Opposition, but that, supported by the 
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House, they would, if necessary, remain at 
their posts till twelve o’clock to-morrow 
night. After five more distinct motions for 
the adjournment of the debate, which were 
defeated by considerable majorities, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to a 
question from Sir C. Wetherell, said he was 
anxious that the House should have the full- 
est opportunity to discuss the question that 
evening, (the 13th.) If the House would 
allow him to go into Committee pro forma, 
the Chairman might report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again, aud the discussion 
might take place as before. This arrange- 
ment was agreed to. The Bill was then 
committed, the Chairman reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again that day. 
‘The House then adjourned at half-past seven 
in the morning ! 





July 13. Outhe motion of Lord J. Rus- 
sell, the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the Rerorm Bitt. On the first 
clause, which proposed the disfranchisement 
of certain boroughs, Mr C. Wynn moved, 
that the House should postpone the consi- 
deration of the schedules A and B, which 
contained the names of the places to be dis- 
franchised and curtailed of their representa- 
tives, and proceed to the third clause of the 
Bill, which pointed out the mode in which 
the new representation was to be provided. 
—Mr. Stanley opposed the amendment, as 
only intended to delay the Bill.—Sir Robert 
Peel supported the amendment. He ob- 
jected to the disfranchising schedules A. and 
B. for several reasons, but chiefly because 
the extinction of the close boroughs would 
remove the best constitutional check which 
that House afforded upon the excesses of 
the popular will. The House then divided, 
when there appeared—for the amendment, 
174; against it, 292. The House having 
resumed, the Chairman reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again. 


July 14. The House having gone into a 
committee on the Rerorm Bit, Lord J. 
Russell, in moving the first clause, said, that 
it was intended to disfranchise all boroughs 
not possessing 2000 inhabitants, and to 
permit those places possessing a population 
of and above that amount to return one Re- 
presentative.—Sir Rolert Peel thought that 
as there might be fifty-seven questions 
raised on these boroughs, the most conve- 
nient mode would be, first, to decide upon 
the principle of disfranchisement, and then 
to discuss the rights of the different bo- 
roughs in the schedule. The Right Hon. 
Bart. moved an amendment to the above 
effect. After considerable discussion, the 
House divided, when there appeared—for 
the amendment, 193; against it, 290. The 
Chairman then reported progress. 





July 15. The House went into 2 Com- 
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mittee on the RerorM Bitt. On the motion 
for the adoption of the disfranchising clause, 
Sir A. Agnew moved, as an amendment, 
that all the boroughs included in schedule 
A. should have a share in the representation, 
The amendment was supported by Messrs. 
Weyland, H. Gurney, C. Wynn, Sir J. Mal- 
colm, Messrs. S. Wertley, Croker, Baring, 
Sir R. Peel, Mr. Freshfield, Sir G. Clerk, 
and Sir R. Inglis ; and opposed by Mr. C. 
Fergusson, Lord Althorp, Alderman Vena- 
bles, the Lord Advocate, Mr. D. W. Har- 
vey, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Campbell. Ona 
division there appeared — for the amendment, 
205; against it, 316. In answer to obser- 
vations from various Hon. Members, Lord 
John Russell said, that the House had de- 
cided that all boroughs under 2000 inhabit- 
ants should not send Members to Parliament. 
By the population returns, the boroughs 
and parishes in some instances were taken 
together; and in such cases he took the 
borough and parish together. But in other 
instances a corner of a parish was in a bo- 
rough, and he could not feel justified in in- 
eluding the whole parish in such a ease. 

The Chairman reported progress, with 
leave to sit again on the 19th. 


=f 
House or Lorps, July 15. 

Lord King, after presenting several peti- 
tions against the present Tithe System, 
brought up a bill for establishing the maxi- 
mum and minimum of Titues. Whether a 
clergyman held one benefice or more, his 
tithe was not to exceed 5001. The pro- 
visions, however, of his Bill were altogether 
prospective, and would have no reference to 
existing abuses.—The Bishop of London 
complained of its introduction, as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had a Bill with pre- 
cisely similar intentions.—The Duke of /¥l- 
lingion protested against the principle of the 
Bill, as illegally interfering with Church 
property, which he deemed as sacred as pri- 
vate property, and without providing com- 
pensation.—The Bill was read a first time. 

The Lord Chancellor brought in the bill 
of last Session, which was intended to regu- 
late proceedings in Banxrurtcy. It was 
read a first time. 

July 18. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
moved the second reading of the Comrosi- 
TION oF Titues Bint, in which, his Grace 
observed, it was provided, that if the rector, 
vicar, or other incumbent of a parish, and 
the owners of two-thirds in value of the 
lands paying tithes, should be desirous of a 
composition, such a composition might be 
entered into for a term uot exceeding twenty- 
one years. The sum of money to be agreed 
upon for a compensation might be settled 
by the parties among themselves, or by per- 
sons appointed to carry the provisions of the 
Bill into execution. ‘The rate of compensa- 
tion being to be taken upon an average price 
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of wheat in the London market for seven 
years. If the Bill were to be acted upon, it 
would virtually have the effect of a perpetnal 
commutation. He conceived that it was 
desirable that the Bill should pass into a law 
as speedily as possible. —The Lord Chancel- 
lor supported the Bill in a very Juminous 
speech, and observed that it was but bare 
justice to the Most Rev. Prelate to say that 
he had admirably fulfilled the duty which he 
had undertaken. It was the interest of the 
clergy as wellas of the laity,—of the Church 
in an eminent degree, as well as of t!ie coun- 
try at large,—that a speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of this great question should be 
effected.—The Ear! of Eldon observed, that 
this was a Hill for a composition of tithes, 
and though plausible reasons might be of- 
fered in support of such a measure, it was 
impossible uot to see that it went to alter 
aud interfere with the nature of the property 
of tithes, which had been vested as property 
in the hands of the church by the law of the 
land.—The Bishop of London expressed his 
entire concurrence in the principles of the 
measure of the Most Rev. Prelate. The 
Bill was then read a second time. 

Earl Grey rose to inform the House that 
he had received a written communication 
from Priuee Leopold, intimating that, as 
sovereign of Belgium, it was not his inten- 
tion te draw from this country any portion 
of the income which was settled upon him 
by Act of Parliament at the period of his 
marriage with the Princess Charlotte; re- 
serving, however, the payment of his out- 
standing debts, the maintenance in complete 
order and repair of Claremont, the annuities 
to his confidential servants, and the conti- 
nuation of his subscriptions to the different 
public charities in London, to which he and 
the Princess Charlotte had been aceustomed 
to subscribe. His Lordship was confident 
that this statement would he received with 
satisfaction both by the House and the 
country. (Continued cheering.) 

July 19. The Lord Chance'lor brought 
forward a Bill, which was read the first time, 
for the abolition of the Court or Excue- 
QUER IN ScoTianD, and for substituting 
some other mode for the discharge of its du- 
ties. His Lordship said that there were seven 
Judges of the Court of Session, who were not 
Judges of the Justiciary Court, and one of 
them could well sit in the Court of Exche- 
quer on the Mondays duiing the Session, 
which were the days on which the Justiciary 
Court sat, during whose sitting there was no 
sitting in the Court of Session. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the Rerorm Bitt, when Mr. 
Mackinnon moved an instruction to the 
committee, declaring that the boroughs in 
the sehedules A and B should be considered 
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in reference to the last census (1831,) and 
not to the census of 1821.—Lord J. Russell 
reminded the House, that when the Bill 
was first introduced, the latest true docu- 
ment whereon they could proceed, was the 
census of 1821; and he observed, that if 
Ministers took the census of 1831, they 
should proceed upon a new basis, because it 
was not the precise number of two thousand 
inhabitants to which they addressed their 
attention, but to the great principle which 
they wished to establish. After a debate 
the House divided—for the motion 169; 
against it, 244. On the question being put, 
that the Borough of Appleby stand part of 
the clause, Lord Maitland moved, as an 
amendment, that Appleby be taken out of 
schedule A, and placed in schedule B. Lord 
J. Russell opposed the amendment, which, 
after a tedious discussion, was lost by a ma- 
jority of 302 to 228. The original motion 
was then put and agreed to, and the name of 
Appleby was inserted in the clause for dis- 
franchisement. 





July 20. On the House resolving itself 
into a committee on the Rerorm Bitt, the 
disfranchisement of the following boroughs 
in schedule A was, in the course of the even- 
ng, agreed to, viz.—Great Bedwin, Beer- 
alston, Bishop’s Castle, Bletchingly, Bo~ 
roughbridge, Bossiny, Brackley, Bramter, 
Callington, Camelford, Castle Rising, and 
Corfe Castle. 





July 21. The House went into a com- 
mittee on the Rerorm Bitt, when the first 
borough that was named was Downton, on 
the disfranchisement of which a long debate 
took place. Lord John Russell said, that 


the reason why he had included this place in 
schedule A was, that, although it contained 
the requisite population, the number of 10/, 
householders was so small, that, owing to 
the district surrounding Downton consisting 
of agricultural parishes, they would be forced 
to goas far as Fordingbridge for constituents. 
Under these circumstances, it had been 
thought better to disfranchise it altogether. 
Its retention in schedule A was decided by 
274 to 244. It was afterwards agreed that 
Dunwich, Eye, Fowey, Gatton, and Hasle- 
mere, should continue in schedule A. 





July 22. The House having gone into a 
committee on the Rerorm Birt, the chair- 
man put the question that the borough of 
Hedon should be disfranchised, or stand part 
of schedule A. After some remarks the 
motion was carried. Motions were then 
made and agreed to for the disfranchisement 
of Heyteslury, Higham Ferrars, Hindon, Il- 
chester, East Looe, West Looe, Lostwithiel, 
Ludgershall, and Millourne Port. On the 
motion for the disfranchisement of Minehead, 
Mr. Lutirell expressed his dissatisfaction, 
observing, that it had descended from gene- 
ration to generation in his family, and that 
he looked upon it as his birthright.—Lord 
John Russell said, that he did not think the 
right to nominate members to that House 
could be looked upon as property.—After a 
deal of discussion the motion was agreed to; 
as were motions for the disfranchisement of 
Newport, in Cornwall, Newton, in Lanca- 
shire, Newport, I. W., Petersfield, and 
Plympton ; making in all thirty-eight places 
disposed of. ‘The Chairman then reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On Saturday, July 23d, the King of 
France opened the Chambers with a speech 
which produced a most powerful effect. His 
Majesty, on adverting to the internal state 
and interests of the country, declared his 
resulution equally to punish the machi- 
nations of Carlist conspirators cr republican 
alarmists. He stated also that a treaty of 
indemnity had been concluded with the 
United States of America,—that the Aus- 
trian troops, on the demand of France, had 
evacuated the Papal States,—that the Bel- 
gic fortresses on the side of France were to 
be demolished,—that the fleet of Don Mi- 
guel had been captured, and the tri-coloured 
flag was waving under the walls of Lisbon. 
His Majesty was received with great enthu- 
siasm by all classes of the people. 

There were some slight efforts to create a 
tumult at Paris on the 14th,and to plant trees 
of liberty ; but the National Guard and the 
troops of the line easily put them down. 


Some sensation was lately created, owing to 
a new coinage for France having been shown 
about; on one side was a portrait of the son 
of the Duchesse de Berri, having ¢ Henri V. 
Roi de France’ round it, and on the obverse, 
the fleur-de-lys. They are silver coin, of 
the value of five francs. Considerable quan- 
tities, it is stated, have been sent to La 
Vendee. The French government has pro- 
hibited their circulation. 


PORTUGAL. 


Don Miguel having persevered in his re- 
fusai to grant satisfaction to the French, a 
large fleet was sent from Toulon to enforce 
it, and seventeen sail lately anchored in the 
bay of Casews. As soon as Don Miguel 
was informed that the French ships fired at 
the Castle of Cascws, he gave orders to the 
troops in Lisbon to proceed to the coast, 
establishing his hea@ quarters at Caxias, a 
small place at a distance of two leagues from 
Lisbon, and two from the coast. All the 
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Ministry but Battos were dismissed. The 
Count of Porto Santo being appointed Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, refused to acce;t 
it, and so the celebrated Accursio das Neves 
was appointed for the justice department. 

On the Ist of July, a ship of the line, a 
frigate, and a brig, forming part of the 
squadron, chased a Portuguese vessel, the 
Lord Wellington, of 300 tons, into Casces 
Bay, keeping up a constant fire, to oblige 
her to heave to. When within the range of 
the guns of the battery, the Portuguese 
opened a brisk fire on the squadron; the 
Lord Wellington then came to anchor under 
the batteries. The line-of-battle ship and 
frigate returned the fire from the batteries, 
and silenced the guns ; after which they sent 
in their boats, which succeeded in bringing 
out the Wellington. The citadel and the 
church were damaged, and several persons 
were killed. 

Intelligence has heen received of the ar- 
rival of the French Fleet before the walis of 
Lisbon, when Don Miguel immediately ac- 
ceded to all the demands of the French. 


BELGIUM. 


On the morning of Saturday July 16th, 
Prince Leopold left London, accompanied by 
the Belgian deputies and a numerous retinue, 
for Brussels, to take possession of his new 
kingdom. His Royal Highness reached Ca- 
lais the same evening, where he was re- 
ceived with all the attentions due to a 
crowned head in alliance with France, by 
General Belliard, who conducted him through 
the French territory to his own frontier. 
On the next morning King Leopold left 
Calais, to proceed by Gravelines and Dun- 
kirk to Ostend. The most cordial and en- 
thusiastic testimonies of loyalty and attach- 
ment were every where shown to his Ma- 
jesty. At five o’clock he arrived at Ostend, 
and was greeted with a salute of 100 can- 
non, bells ringing, the cheering of the mul- 
titude, and the homage of the authorities 
and clerical dignitaries of the city. On 
Monday morning his Majesty breakfasted at 
Bruges, and reached Ghent the same night. 
The next evening he arrived at Molenbeck, 
one of the suburbs of Brussels. Not less 
than 40,000 persons lined the way from that 
to Laeken. The cry of ‘* Vive le Roi!” 
was one continued sound. Carriages of all 
descriptions were placed on each side of the 
read, andabout 300 horsemen, composed of 
the Civic Guard and private gentlemen, fol- 
lowed in procession after the Royal carriage. 
The king arrived at Laeken at ten o’clock. 
Immense crowds assembled, and the air was 
rent with the shoutiugs of the populace. 
The king made his public entry into Brus- 
sels on Thursday, and in sight of the assem- 
bled people, solemnly repeated the oath to 
observe the constitution and maintain the 
national independence and integrity. In 
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sight of the people, also, the king signed 
the constitution. ‘The Congress claimed its 
representative powers, and the Regent deli- 
vered up his authority amid the loud cheers 
of the people. The day was one of enthu- 
siasm, and the King was conducted to his 
palace amid acclamations of joy. In the 
evening the city was brilliantly illuminated. 

The king of Holland has, in a most solemn 
manner, protested against the recent settle- 
ment of the Belgian question. 


ITALY. 

The Duchy of Parma was disturbed on 
the 17th of June by a hurricane, the ra- 
vages of which have no parallel in history. 
At the very eve of a harvest, which was, in 
the highest degree, promising, every thing 
has been destroyed. In a part of the coun- 
try, thirty miles in length, and from ten to 
fifteen miles in breadth, all was buried and 
destroyed under heaps of hail-stones. Ac- 
cording to the Italian journals, the smallest 
hail-stones weighed half a pound ; the largest, 
which were in great quantities, weighed 3lb. 
They were of divers furms, round, cylindri- 
cal, and square; the latter were from one 
to three inches thick, and from two to eight 
inches broad. Thirty villages, between San 
Donino and Parma, are ruined by this storm. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


Accounts from Poland have brought in- 
telligence of several acts of treachery, which 
have occasioned the failure of well-laid plans, 
and well-grounded expectations of great ad- 
vantages over the Russians, and of a con- 
spiracy, which, if not detected almost at the 
moment of execution, threatened the utter 
extinction of all the hopes of the nation. 
It appears that Schryznecki had planned an 
attack by three combined corps against Gen. 
Rudiger, at Lublin and Kock. Only one 
of the Generals, ‘Tunno, employed on this 
occasion, attempted to carry the measure 
into effect, and his corps was for several 
hours left alone engaged with the Russians, 
while the other two Generals, one of them 
Jankowski, being actually within hearing, 
rendered him no assistance, and Tunno was 
consequently obliged to retreat, which led to 
the escape of Rudiger, his junctiou with the 
Russian main army, and the falling back of 
Schryznicki to the neighbourhood of War- 
saw, to guard against threatening move- 
ments of General Toll against Warsaw. 
Strong suspicions of the treachery of Jan- 
kowski were entertained from his conduct on 
this occasion; and he was expected, with 
some of his officers, to be brought to a 
court martial, when an alarming conspiracy, 
in which he was implicated, was discovered. 
It appears that several officers in the Polish 
army were in correspondence with the Rus- 
sians, to whom all the plans of Schryznecki 
were communicated, and which is said to 
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have led to the success of the Russians at 
Ostralenka. A plot was also Jaid for giving 
arms to the Russian prisoners and delivering 
Warsaw into their hands. Jankowski's ac- 
complices, about 300 in number, were most 
of them seized. 

The Russian main army, under Count 
Paskewitsh, the new commander-in-chief, 
crossed the Vistula, below Plock, on the 
11th July, to commence operations on the 
left bank. The National Government of War- 
saw has issued a proclamation to the Polish 
nation, calling upon the Poles to make still 
further efforts to crush the enemies of their 
independence, and for this purpose proclaims 
a levy en masse, Preparations for the de- 
fence of Warsaw had been resumed with in- 
creased activity. General Chrzanowski had 
caused 25 pieces of heavy cannon to be 
brought from Zamosc. 

Accounts from the frontiers of Poland 
state, that considerable masses of Russian 
troops from all parts of the empire are march- 
ing towards Poland, and that the Poles will 
soon have to combat the largest Russian 
army ever brought into the field. 

The cholera rages at St. Petersburg. The 
Gazette gives the most terrific instance of 
mob ignorance and fury ever recorded. ‘The 
lower classes of the Russian capital being 
persuaded that the foreign doctors who pre- 
sided over the hospital killed their friends, 
absvlutely attacked and destroyed the build- 
ing, dragging the scientific strangers inhu- 
manly through the streets, and spreading the 
dreadful pestilence to which these philan- 
thropists had left their homes to oppose 
their skill. ‘The Emperor suddenly appeared 
among the people, rebuked them, and fall- 
ing on his knees, prayed aloud to God to 
avert the plague, which their rashness might 
spread over the land. The people joined in 
the prayer, and the riot was at anend. The 
Grand Duke Constantine has fallen a victim 
to this frightful disorder; see our Obituary, 

EGYPT. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is using the most 
strenuous exertions to improve and civilize 
the country over which he presides. Works 
on an immense scale are carrying on at 
Alexandria, principally under the direction 
of M. de Cerety, a French engineer. The 
navy appears to be the principal object of 
the Viceroy’s attention. Steam-engines are 
employed to clear the port of the mud 
which prevented the ships from entering, 
and deep canals have been dug capable of 
receiving three-deckers. Extensive sheds 
have been built to protect the timber, and 
numerous workshops have been erected 
within a short time, where native workmen 
are instructed by French artisans. These 
workmen are not deficient in ability, and 
some of them are capable of working with- 
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out guides after eight months’ lessons. A 
ship of the line of eighty guns, a frigate 
of sixty, and several small brigs, go out of 
port twice a week to exercise the crews ; 
Lut, owing to the officers belonging to dif- 
ferent nations, and the imperfect under- 
stauding that exists between them and their 
raw crews, little progress has as yet been 
made in naval tactics. 


ALGIERS. 


In the conquered kingdom of Algiers the 
French are actively proceeding in the mea- 
sures of civilization. They have compelled 
the Moors to clean their streets, and do not 
despair of making them wash their shirts and 
faces in time. ‘They have run up a central 
avenue through Algiers, and ventilated the 
town. They have slain the mongrels that 
infested the streets, and reduced an establish- 
ment of dunghills as venerable as Mahomet. 
They have built an Opera-house, ordered 
the wealthy Moors to put down their names 
on the box-list, and subscribe, as becomes 
the patrons of the fine arts. They have 
arranged a circle of private boxes in this 
theatre, to which the ladies of the different 
harems have keys, and where they listen to 
Italian songs, learn to be delighted with 
the romantic loves of Europe, and turn over 
a leaf in human_nature which no Algerine 
Houri ever turned before. A detachment 
of dancing-masters has been brigaded for 
the service, and modistes ** from Paris’’ are 
rapidly opening shops in the ‘* Grande Rue 
Royale.” If a three-tailed bashaw is dis- 
posed to express the slightest dislike of the 
new regime, they order him to be shaved, 
dispossess him of his turban, pipe, and 
scymetar, and send him to learn the manual 
exercise under one of their sergeants. The 
remedy is infallible. 

On the 25th of last June an expedition, 
consisting of 6,00C men, under the command 
of the General-in-chief, set out for Medeah, 
to chastise some tribes which refused the 
payment of the tribute stipulated. After 
having effected the object by the execution 
of some of the native chiefs, they returned 
for Algiers ; but the troops had constantly to 
defend themselves against more than 45,000 
Bedouins, Kabyles, and Arabs, who attacked 
them on all sides. The expedition lost at 
least 700 men killed and wounded. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The American census for 1830 has been 
completed, and the result published. The 
population of the United States, which was 
9,637,000 in i820, was last year 12,976,000, 
or, in round numbers, thirteen millions. 

Fayetteville, in the United States, has 
been alinost entirely destroyed by fire. About 
2,000 persons are destitute of a home, and 
much preperty was destroyed, but few lives 
lost. 


—— 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The famine and pestilence of which we 
have lately had such frightful details, have 
spread from the southern to the western 
districts of Ireland. ‘‘ It is vain,’” says a Ca- 
tholic Bishop, Dr. French, ¢ to particularize 
in such a wide and expanded scene of terrific 
and almost universal devastation. Ina com- 
munity of 45,000 souls, there are not, I 
am sure, less than 30,000 in extreme dis- 
tress, and including the distressed districts 
in both counties (Galway and Mayo) I 
cannot estimate the number pining in 
afflicted indigence at less than half a mil- 
tion. Hordes of famishing human beings 
from all parts, daily swell our own peculiar 
share of misery, and we are in frequent ap- 
prehension of falling victims to contagion.” 

An interesting relic of antiquity, a beau- 
tiful stone crucifix, was lately discovered in 
Lincolnshire. A bridge called Northdyke 
bridge, seven miles from Boston, on the 
Louth road, has long been accounted a 
great nuisance, owing to its steep ascent; 
and it was resolved a short time ago to 
take it down and erect a new one. ‘The 
workmen employed in the undertaking were 
surprised to find the fomndations extending 
a considerable distance, and investigating 
still further they found two arches, or cells, 
beyond the site of the bridge as it has stood 
forages. The remains of several Gothic 
arches excited attention, and below these 
a brick was found (said to bear the date 
1111, but this must be a mistake), and 
still deeper the workmen discovered a beau- 
tiful stone crucifix, in a fine state of pre- 
servation. The stone itself is similar to 
that of which Boston church is constructed; 
the figure is one foot seven inches in 
length, and the cross three feet six inches. 
The face of the figure is a fine specimen of 
sculpture, and the anatomy is beautiful. 
The cross sinks into a shield, upon which 
some faint sketches of armorial bearings 
may be traced, and below this shield is the 
oak-leaf capital of an octagon pillar, upon 
which it is very evident the figure was ori- 
ginally erected. There is a peculiarity in 
the figure especially deserving notice; the 
hand is drawn together, the palm forming 
a perfect hollow: to the reflecting mind 
this will appear natural. 

The affairs of Ameslury Grammar School 
(which was founded in the year 1677), 
having been laid before the Court of Chan- 
cery by a petition, at the instance of the 
Rev. Edward Duke (as the lineal descend- 
ant of one of the original trustees), the 
final decree has been recently pronounced 
by the Master of the Rolls. The petition 
was presented under the useful, but little- 
known statute of the 52d Geo. III. c. 101, 


and has met with the sanction of the Court 
by the full grant of the objects sought by 
it. The report of the Master in Chancery 
(to whom the case was referred for investi- 
gation) has been confirmed, a re-appoint- 
ment of trustees has taken place, and the 
scheme proposed for the future manage- 
ment of the charity has been adopted. 
This decision, among other arrangements, 
has formally annexed to the institution a 
house, which a few years since was pur- 
chased by the trustees, from their surplus 
funds, as a residence for the schoolmaster, 
and has further extended the utility of the 
foundation by empowering them to appren- 
tice occasionally, as their means may admit, 
any boy educated at the school. 

In boring for water at Castle Rising, near 
Lynn, in Norfolk, a part of the coast on 
which the sea has been for many years pro- 
gressively encroaching, at the depth of 
600 feet, several horns were found, sup- 
posed to be those of the unicorn; they 
were straight, about two feet in length, 
and one inch in circumference, and hollow, 
the medullary substance being petrified. At 
640 feet numerous oysters were found; the 
shells were half open. At the depth of 
660 feet a large oak tree was met with; 
it was quite black, and its texture extremely 
hard. 

June 20. At the Canongate court-room, 
Thomas Drummond of Biddick, Durham, 
grandson and heir male of James sixth Earl 
of Perth, commonly called ‘* Duke of 
Perth,” was, by a respectable Jury, unani- 
mously served nearest and lawful heir male 
of his deceased great-grand-uncle, Lord 
Edward Drummond, who took upon himself 
the title of Earl of Perth, and who was the 
youngest and last surviving son and last heir 
male of the body of James the fourth Earl 
of Perth. 

Winchester Assizes. Deacle v. Baring and 
Others.—This was an action of trespass 
brought by the plaintiff, the son of a clergy- 
man, to recover compensation in damages 
from the defendants, Mr. Francis Baring, a 
magistrate and Member of Parliament; Mr. 
Bingham Baring, son of Mr. Alexander 
Baring ; Capt. Nevell, the Rev. Mr. Knight, 
and Mr. Seagrim, an attorney, for a false 
arrest, and a false imprisonment. It arose 
out of the unfortunate tumults and riotous 
assemblies that some time ago disturbed 
the country. From the evidence it would 
appear that Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, charged 
with encouraging rioters, were apprehended 
on a warrant, and treated with great severity 
by Mr. B. Baring, or by his order. The 
Jury returned a verdict for 50/. for the plain- 
tiff against the defendant Mr. B. Baring, for 
the battery, and that all the other defend- 
ants were justified by the warrant. This af- 
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fair has since occasioned a debate in the 
House of Commons, when the matter was 
explained to the satisfaction of the whole 
House, excepting only Mr. Hunt. 


—_@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 10.—The Gazette of this day con- 
tained a proclamation, ordering the Coro- 
nation of their Majesties to take place on 
Thursday, Sept. 8, at Westminster. But 
the King has since declared his commands 
that no ceremonies are to be celebrated at 
the Coronation, except the sacred rites at- 
tending the administration of the royal 
oath in Westminster Abbey. The usual 
procession and feast are to be dispensed with. 

July 4.—The Rev. Rob. Taylor, ycleped 
«¢ the Devil’s Chaplain,” was found guilty, 
at the Surrey Sessions, of blasphemy, and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, to 
pay a fine of 200/. and enter into his own 
recognizance in the sum of 5001. for his 
good behaviour, and find two sureties of 
2501. for the next five years. 

July 7.—The trial of William Cobbett 
for the publication of a libel in December 
last, calculated to excite the labouring 
classes of the country to acts of outrage 
and violence, touvk place before Lord Ten- 
terden and a special Jury. ‘The Jury could 
not agree in their verdict, and were confined 
all night. Next morning, the Foreman 
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having declared that unanimity among them 
was next to impossible, they being divided 
for and against, they were discharged with- 
out any verdict being delivered. 

July 16. Mr. Long Wellesley, the 
Member for Essex, was committed to the 
Fleet Prison, by order of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, for contempt of cout, he having 
taken his youngest daughter from the house 
of Miss Long, in whose guardianship she 
wes, and refused to give her up, or say where 
she was. The Lord Chancellor wrote to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, in- 
forming him of the committal. On the 
19th the Committee of Privileges sat at the 
House of Commons, to take into consider- 
ation the alleged breach of privilege, by the 
arrest of Mr. Wellesley, in pursuance of the 
Lord Chancellor’s order. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms having made an application for 
Mr. Wellesley to be given up as a Member 
of the House of Commons, the Lord Chan- 
cellor said, ** Mr. Wellesley is my prisoner, 
and [ shall not give him up to the House of 
Commons. I am quite clear that I am 
right. The House of Commons may shut 
up this Court, if it can; as long as it is 
open, it will maintain its own power and 
authority. No doubt the House of Com- 
mons will act wisely and constitutionally on 
the question, but in the mean time the 
prisoner must remain in custody.” 


—_@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 


July 12. 14th Foot—Lieut.-Col. M. 
Everard to be Lieut.-Col.—51st Foot, Ma- 
jor J. Campbell to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. W. 
H. Elliott to be Major.—éoth Foot, to be 
Majors, Capt. t.. B. © Tempest, Capt. J. 
B. Thornhill—73d Foot, Capt. R. Anstru- 
ther to be Major.—Unattached : to be Lt.- 
Colonels of Inf. Major R. Drew, Major C. 
Chichester, Major Hon. C. Grey. 

July 14. Ralph Abercrombie, esq. to be 
Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at Berlin. 

July 18. Michael La Beaume, esq. to 
be Medical Galvanist and Electrician in Or- 
dinary to the King. 

July 19. To be Maj. of Inf. Capt. C. F. 
Lardy, 64th Foot. 

July 21. The Earl of Munster to be 
Lieutenant of the Tower.—F. C. A. Steven- 
son, esq. to be Page of Honour to his Ma- 
jesty in ordinary. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bletchingley.—Viscount Palmerston ; and T. 
H. Villiers, esq. 
-ashel—Philip Pusey, esq. 
Downton.—Hon. D. P. Bouverie. 
Higham Ferrars.—C. C. Pepys, esq. 
Malton.—W m. Cavendish, esq. 


Millourne Port —P. C. Crampton, esq. 
Monmouth.—Lord Worcester. 
Okehampton.—Sir R. R. Vyvyan, Bart. 
Newport, (Cornwall),—Viscount Grimston, 
Reigale.—Capt C. P. Yorke. 
Tavistock.—J. H. Hawkins, esq. 
Westlury.—ti. F. Stephenson, esq. 
Winchelsea.—J. Brougham, esq. 








Ecc esiasTicaL PrRereERMENTS. 


Rev. Sir G. W. Bisshopp, Dean of Lismore. 

Rev. J.C. Prince, Chancellor of Emly. 

Rev. F. Ruyshe, Preb. of Exeter. 

Rev. Lord J. Thynne, Preb. of Westminster. 

Rev. W. H. Drage, Minor Canon of Ro- 
chester Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Ford, Minor Canon in Carlisle Ca- 
thedral ; also Cumwhitton P. C. 

Rev. A. Matthews, Canon of Hereford Cath, 

Rev. J. Abbot, Meavy R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Clifton, Willoughby-on-the-Wolds, 
Notts. 

Rev. H. W. Cottle, Watford R. Northamp. 

Rev. W. Dusatoy, Exton R. Hants. 

Rev. G. Goodden, North Barrow R. Som. 

Rev. S. Hall, Middleton Cheney R. Northam. 

Rev. St. V. L. Hammick, Brunswick Ch. 
St. Mary-le-bone. 

Rev. J, Hoste, Ingoldisthorpe R. Norfolk. 
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Rev. S. Hudson, Castle Carrock R Cumb. 

Rev. W. Huntington, St. John’s R. Man- 
chester. 

Rev. G. Mason, Whitwell R. Derbyshire. 

Rev. H. Nicholls, Rockbeare V. Devon. 

Rev. T.G Parr, St. Michael’s P. C. Lich- 
field, co. Stafford. 

Rev. G, Pearse, Henley V. Suffolk, and St. 
Martin’s P. C. Norwich. 

Rev. C. Swann, St. Michael’s R. Stamford. 

Rev. C, Sympson, ‘Teversall R. Notts. 

Rev. J. White, Saxilby V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev, G. Woods, Westdean R. Sussex. 


Promotions and Preferments.— Marriages. 


[July, 
CHAPLAINS. 

Rev. J. Abbott, to the Bp. of Killaloe. 

Rev. J. D. Baker, to the Earl of Munster. 

Rev. T. Ventris, to the Gloucester County 


gaol. 
Rev. J. F. Woodham, to the Hants County 
gaol. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 
Mr. Serj. Spankie to be standing Counsel to 
the East India Company. 
J. Wallace, esq. to be second Master of 
King’s College, Canterbury. 


= 
MARRIAGES. 


June 12. At Hampton-court Palace, H. 
Podmore, esq. of Clayton, Sussex, to Amelia, 
dau. of J. Guy, esq. of Hampton-wick. 
14. At Sittingbourne, Kent, the Rev. J. 
Moreland, of Milton, to Isabel, dau. of the 
Rev. M. Lough, D.D. 28. At Orches- 
ton St. George, Wilts, the Rev. H. Lee, 
Preb. of Hereford Cathedral, to Julia, eldest 
dau. of G. Lowther, esq. of Ashley Mount, 
Hants. At Bath, Sir B, R. Graham, of 
Norton Conyers, Bart. to Harriet, third dau. 
of the late Rev. Robert Cottam. 30. At 
Jersey, Chas. Franklin, esq. Capt. 84th regi- 
meut, to Emily H. Tcrrens, youngest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Topham. 

Lately. At Paris, Edw. Hamilton Ffien- 
ney, esq. 62nd reg. to Eliza, dau. of the 
Rev. Professor Lee. At Lyme, John 
Stuckey, to Monique, dau. of the late Alan 
Bellingham, esq. of Castle Bellingham, co. 
Louth, and niece to the late Sir Wm. Bel- 
lingham, Bart. Rev. Thos. W. Horn- 
buckle, Rector of Stap'ehurst, Kent, to 
Eliz. Forster, dau. of the Rev. E. Nelson, 
late Rector of Conyham. 

July 1. At Rugby, the Rev. J.W.Tom- 
linson, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
P. B. Homer, D.D. 4. At Hatfield, 
Herts, the Rev. W. Horne, Rector of Hum- 
ber and Hotham, eld. son of Sir W. Horne, 
solicitor-general, to Eliz. eldest dau. of Ja- 
cob Hans Busk, esq. of Ponsbourne Park. 
5. At Middleton St. George, the Rev. 
E. Peacock, to Selina Wilmer, dau. of the 
late Dr. Wilmer, of Coventry. The Rev. 
Wm. Lockwood, of Halifax, to Eliz. dau. of 
the Rev. William Glaister, Vicar of Kirby 
Fleetham. At Ripple, the Rev. R. Mar- 
tin,to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. Job 
Walker Baugh, Rector of Ripple, Worces- 
tershire. 7. At Oxford, the Rev. J. F. 
West, to Martha-Trimmer, 2d dau of Mr. 
Stevens, of the Corn-market At Set- 
trington, co. York, John Kelk, esq. M D. 
of Scarborough, to Arabella, 7th dau. of the 
Rev. H J. Todd. At St. George’s Han- 
over-square, Sir John Ogilvie, of Inverqu- 
harity, Bart. to Juliana Barbara, youngest 
dau, of the late Lord Henry Howard, aud 









































piece to the Duke of Norfolk. 8. At St. 
Georges’s, Hanover-square, T. Smith, esq. 
M.P. to Louisa, third dau. of Sir M. W. 
Ridley, Bart. M.P.—13. The Rev. D. 
Blow, of Kenilworth, to Miss Dyson, of 
Islington 14. At Paris, Baron de Ro- 
beck, to Miss Emily Henry, niece to the 
Duke of Leinster. At St. PancrasChurech, 
Lieut. C. Kittoe Scott, R N. to Frances Al- 
sop, dau. of R. Scott, esq. of Mill-hill, 
Hendon. At St. George’s Hanover-sq. 
Neill, eldest son of Neill Malcolm, esq. of 
Poltalloch, Argyllshire, to Harriett Mary, 
third dau. of the Rev. Sir Clarke Jervoise, 
of Idsworth-park, Hants, Bart. At Chip- 
ping Barnet, the Rev. ‘Thos. Biown, to Jane 
Lewis, youngest dau. of Jolin Goodyear, esq. 
of Barnet. At Barking, H. C. Verboke, 
esq. of Lower Grosvenor-street, to Emily, 
only child of W. Pearce, esq of Aldborough 
Grange, Essex. 16. At St Mary-la- 
Bonne, Hugh Inglis, esq. to Rothes Beatrix, 
2nd dau. of the late Sir John Leslie, Bart. 
— At Churchill, Somersetshire, T. F. Dy- 
mock, esq. to Anne, dau. of the late Wm. 
Perry, esq. The Rev. Copinger Hill, to 
Emily-Eliz. eldest dau. of the late Rev. G, 
Pyke, of Baythorne-park. 20. At St. 
George the Martyr, Capt. W. W. Baker, 3d 
son of Sir R. Baker, to Barbara, second dau. 
of J. A. Young, esq. of Great Ormond-street. 
At Clifton, co. Gloucester, H. Mark 
Pringle, esq. of Oakendean, Sussex, to Julia 
Fanny, only dau. of the late J. Brooke Ir- 
win, esq. Capt.103d regiment. ——At Broad- 
clist, the Rev. E. E. Cdleridge, Vicar of 
Buckerell, in Devon, to Eliz. eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. G. Tucker, Rector of Mus- 
bury and Uplyme. 21. At Bradninch, 
the Rev. John Tucker, of Ham House, near 
Cheltenham, to Jane Rogers, of Byrleigh 
House, eldest dau. of the late T. Shepherd, 
esq: At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
George Seymour, esq. son of Lord G. Sey- 
mour, and Minister resident at the Court of 
Tuscany, to Miss Gertrude Brand, dau. of 
the Hon. Gen, Trevor. At Stafford, Dor- 
set, Chas. Wriothesley Dighy, esq. to Eliz. 
only dau. of late Rev. Wm. Floyer. 
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THe ARCHDUKE CONSTANTINE. 

June 27. At Witepsk, of the cholera 
morbus, aged 52, his Imperial Highness 
the Archduke Constantine of Russia, the 
late Viceroy of Poland. 

He was born May 9, 1779, and was 
the second son of the Emperor Paul, 
aud the Empress Maria Feodowna, be- 
fore marriage the Princess Sophia Do- 
rothea Augusta of Wurtemberg ; and re- 
ceived the name of Constantine Cesaro- 
witsch (the latter instead of Paulowitsch, 
which was his proper patronymic, and 
that given to all his brethren), as an 
earnest of the schemes of ambition in- 
dulged by his grandmother Catherine 
with respect to the conquest of the 
Turks. As if it were, however, in defi- 
ance of his name, Coustantine refused 
empire, when it had legitimately de- 
volved upon him. 

When not yet seventeen, Constantine 
was married Feb. 26, 1796, to Julia 
Henrietta Ulrica, daughter of Francis 
Duke of Saxe Coburg-Saalfeld, and 
sister to the present reigning Duke of 
Saxe Coburg, to Leopold the new King 
of the Belgians, and her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent. The Archduchess 
was baptized into the Greek Church by 
the names Anna Feodorowna. This 
marriage was dissolved by an Imperial 
ukase of April 2, 1820; and the Grand 
Duke was married again, on the 20th of 
May following, to Jane, by birth Coun- 
tess Grudzinska, and created Princess of 
Lowicz. 

On the death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, Dee. 1, 1825, the Imperial crown 
was presumed to devolve on Cunstan- 
tine; but on the opening of sume secret 
documents which had been drawn at the 
period of his divorce, it was found that 
he had then signed an act renouncing 
his right of succession. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas, notwithstanding, de- 
clared himself ready to take the oath of 
fidelity to the Emperor Constantine, 
until, after the lapse of nearly a fort- 
night, be received a letter from his bro- 
ther, entirely foregoing his right of se- 
niority, and stating that he remained at 
Warsaw until he received the commands 
of the Emperor Nicholas the First. 
These proceedings occasioned great as- 
tonishment throughout Europe, nor 
have their causes been ever fully ex- 
plained ; but it is supposed that the un- 
derstanding took place between Alex- 
ander and Constantine, as a condition 
of his being permitted to divorce his 


wife, and contract a second marriage 
with a subject. The alteration of the suc - 
cession led to an insurrection of the mili- 
tary in Moscow, Dec. 14, 1825, but which 
was soun effectually suppressed. Mr.Rae 
Wilson, in his ** Travels in Russia,” has 
printed a letter of Nicholas to Constan- 
tine, in which, after stating that he had 
obeyed his brother’s will in ascending 
the throne, Nicholas begs he may be 
‘assured that he, who contrary to my 
expectation and wish, has placed me on 
this very difficult road, will be on it my 
guide and conductor,—this duty you, in 
the presence of God, cannot refuse, can- 
not renounce ; and to this power to you, 
as the elder brother entrusted by Provi- 
dence himself, 1 shall deem it the great- 
est happiness in life to be always in sub- 
jection.” It may be presumed that, at 
least as far as Poland was concerned, 
Nicholas kept this resolution of entire 
confidence and reliance on his brother. 

The Archduke Constantine continued 
to reside as Viceroy of Warsaw, which 
government he had already for sume 
years held, until the revolution broke 
forth at the close of last November, when 
he was driven to make a hasty flight 
with bis Russian troops. The grand 
complaint of the Poles is, that his go- 
vernment was one of completely mili- 
tary despotism. 


FieL.p-Marsuat Diesirscn. 

June 10. At his head-quarters, Klec- 
zewo, near Pultusk, of cholera morbus, 
aged 46, Field-Marshal Count Diebitsch 
Sabalkansky. 

This celebrated chieftain was descended 
from an ancient Silesian family, and was 
born May 13,1785. In his earliest years, 
it is said, he had so singularly retentive a 
memory, that when be had attained his 
fourth year he was capable of resolving 
arithmetical questions with greater rea- 
diness than most adults. The Count’s 
father was an officer of distinguished ta- 
lent, whom Frederick the Great, a short 
time befure his death, appointed on his 
personal staff as extra-adjutant. After 
Frederick’s demise, he occupied the post 
of garrison-major at Breslau; and when 
holding this post, was one day agreeably 
surprised by receiv.ng a ministerial dis- 
patch, addressed to * Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel von Diebitsch.” In his delight at 
this unexpected honour, he spread the 
tidings instantly among his comrades, 
and solicited bis commander to make it 
public on the day’s parade; the request 
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was refused, because his superior had re- 
ceived no official intimation of his pro- 
motion; and, indeed, it turned out that 
the whole arose out of a blunder on the 
part of the office-clerk who had directed 
the dispatch, Major Diebitsch, deeming 
that he had compromised his character 
with the government, sent in his resig- 
nation, left his son to complete his edu- 
cation in the academy for cadets at 
Berlin, and entered the service of Russia. 
He was immediately intrusted with an 
important command; and his son hav- 
ing received an officer’s commission in 
the Russian guards, he wrote to Frede- 
rick William IL. requesting his sanction 
to the transfer of his own services; but 
at the same time insisting that, as his 
child had been educated in a Prussian 
military school, the services of that child 
should be devoted to the Prussian state. 
Frederick, however, refused to shackle 
his sanction with any such stipulation ; 
and the consequence was, that the late 
Field-Marshal enlisted under Russian 
banners. His stratagetic acquirements, 
as far as regards theory, were perfected in 
the military school at St. Petersburgh. 
He rose rapidly from the Guards to an 
appointment on the staff: though young 
in years, his ta'ent was so emirient as to 
entit'e him to the grades of Lieutenant- 
General and Quartermaster-general in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814: and 
he became subsequently Adjutant-gene- 
ral to the late Emperor, whose confi- 
dence in him descended to his successor 
Nicholas. In the conflict at Austerlitz 
he was wounded by a spent ball, which 
lodged in the palm of his hand. He 
also distinguished himself in the actions 
of Eylau and Friedland, and in the ce- 
lebrated campaign of 1812. At Dresden 
he received a severe contusion, and had 
two horses killed under him. The ap- 
pointment of Count Diebitsch to the su- 
preme command of the Russian army, 
at the commencement of the campaign 
against Turkey in 1829, was the exclu- 
sive act of tbe Emperor. The nomina- 
tion excited considerable discontent in 
the first instance, because the person 
selected was nota native Russian. The 
operations of the campaign and its re- 
sult show that the choice of the Empe- 
ror was not misplaced ; and it is stated 
that the “‘ greatest living master in the 
art of war’’ gave his testimony to the 
merits’ of the general in the following 
terms :-—* I don’t know which is to be 
most admired, the original plan of the 
campaign, or the combination of skill, 
courage, and caution, with which it bas 
been conducted; but this I do know, 
that this single campaign places Die- 
bitsch at the very head of his profes- 
sion.” 
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The Emperor made the Field-Marshal 
a Count, with the title of Sabalkanski, or 
the Traverserof the Balkan ; and on the 
12th of Sept. 1829, sent bim, with the 
order of St. George of the Ist class, the 
following acknowledgment of his me- 
rits : ‘The army entrusted to your com- 
mand has not ceased, since the com- 
mencement of the present campaign, to 
distinguish itself by the most brilliant 
exploits. The total defeat of the main 
force of the Grand Vizier at the village 
of Kulewtscha, the taking of the fortress 
of Silistria, the ever-memorable passage 
of Mount Balkan, the capture of all the 
fortresses in the Bay of Bourgas, and 


‘that of the second capitel Adrianople, 


are deeds which cover the army with im- 
perishable laurels. But not satisfied 
with this, your distinguished military 
talents have shewn to the world an event 
which exceeds all expectation, and you 
did not delay to plant our victorious 
standards upon the very gates of the ene- 
my’s capital, and communicating on the 
rigbt wing with our forces in the Arch'- 
pelago, and on the left with those in the 
Black Sea, at length triumphantly com- 
pelledthe Ottoman Porte to acknowledge 
its inability to resist the Russian arms, 
and decidedly to implore clemeney.” 

Thus possessing the entire contidence 
of Nicholas he was immediately selected, 
on the breaking out of the Polish reve- 
lution, to restore the Russian dominion 
in that country. There has been a fa- 
tality throughout this war, favourable 
to the Poles. Among its instances are 
the frozen bridges of the Vistula gliding 
suddenly away—the cholera waging an 
exterminating war upon their ill-pro- 
vided opponents—disunion and fatigue 
paralysing the hostile army—and, in 
fne, the “ Balkan-Passer’” checked, dis- 
tracted by difficulties, and undermined, 
at length succumbed to his altered des- 
tiny by taking refuge in the grave, 
On the morning of May 28 (June 9), 
the Field Marshal had felt himself un- 
well, but during the whole day he ap- 
peared to be in good health, had eaten, 
and seemed in goud spirits as usual. In 
the evening he went to bed at 10 o’clock, 
was soun called up to attend to some 
business, and still appeared quite well. 
About two o’clock in the morning he 
suddenly felt indisposed, and called to 
his attendants, but it was not till past 
three o’clock that, finding himself grow 
worse, he ordered the physician to be 
called. The symptoms of cholera soon 
became very violent, and after severe 
sufferings terminated in death at a quar- 
ter past 11 in the morning. 

In person, Diebitsch was short, brown, 
and walked with his head down ; he ap- 
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peared cold, but his eye was fiery, and 
continually eccupied; bis forehead was 
high, like that of Napoleon, and his back 
bent somewhat crooked. 

He was married, in 1815, to Jane, 
Baroness de Tornau, niece to the lady 
of Prince Barclay de Tolly. Of this mar- 
riage there was no issue. His lady died 
in the course of last year. The mar- 
shal, when dying, expressed a wish that 
his remains should be buried in Silesia. 





Ap. Ear or NorTHueEsk. 

May 28. In Albermarle-street, after 
a short but severe illness, aged 73, the 
Right Hon. William Carnegie, seventh 
Earl of Northesk and Lord Rosehill, in 
the peerage of Scotland; an Admiral of 
the Red, Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, 
G.C.B., K.C., LL.D. and Governor of 
the British Linen Company’s Bank. 

He was born April 10, 1758, and was 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
George the sixth Earl, a Captain R.N. 
by Lady Anne Leslie, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Ear! of Leven and Melville ; 
and first sailed at the age of thirteen 
with Capt. the Hon. S. Barrington, in 
the Albion. He next served with Capt. 
Macbride, in the Southampton, and 
Captain Stair Douglas, in the squirrel ; 
was made acting Lieutenant in the Non- 
such, and confirmed by Lord Howe, in 
1777, into the Apollo. He afterwards 
served with Admirals Sir J. L. Ross and 
Sir G. B. Roduey ; and by the latter was 
made a commander after the action with 
the Count de Guichen, April 17, 1780, 
and appointedto the Blast fire-ship, from 
which he removed into the St. Eustatia, 
and was present in her at the reduction 
of the island of that name, Feb. 3, 1781. 

Capt. Carnegie obtained post rank on 
the 7th April, 1782, and at the ensuing 
peace returned to England in the Enter- 
prize frigate, and was put out of com- 
mission. In 1788 he succeeded his 
elder brother, as Lord Rosebill; and in 
1790, on the Spanish armament, was 
appuinted to the command of the He- 
roine of 32 guns; but was paid off when 
the apprehension of a war with that 
power ceased. 

On the demise of bis father, Jan. 29, 
1792, his Lordship succeeded to the 
Earldom and estate. In January, 1793, 
he commissioned the Beaulieu frigate, 
and went to the Leward Islands ; whence 
he returned towards the close of that 
year, in the Andromeda, which ship was 
shortly afterwards put out of commis- 
sion. In 1796 Lord Northesk was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Mon- 
mouth, of 64 guns, and employed in the 
North Sea, under the orders of Viscount 
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Duncan, until, in May 1797, the spirit 
of disaffection, which had originated in 
the Channel Fleet, unfortunately spread 
to that squadron, and the Monmouth 
was one of the ships brought to the 
Nore: the subsequent events of that 
temporary delirium among our sea- 
men, are matters of history. When the 
firmness of the mutineers was at length 
a little shaken, they determined to at- 
tempt a reconciliation with government 
through the medium of Lord Northesk. 
For this purpose, on the 6th June, the 
two delegates of the Monmouth were 
rowed on board that ship, where bis 
Lordship was confined, and informed 
him it was the pleasure of the committee 
that he should immediately accompany 
them on board the Sandwich, as they 
had proposals to make leading to an ac- 
commodation; his Lordship complied, 
attended by one officer: he found the 
convention in the state cabin, consisting 
of sixty delegates, with the chief ring- 
leader, Parker, sitting at their head. 
Having consented to bear the letter, 
Lord Northesk proceeded to London 
with this despatch ; and after stopping 
a short time at the Admiralty, he at- 
tended Earl Spencer to the King. The 
demands of the seamen were rejected as 
exorbitant and unreasonable. Captain 
Knight (whose death we also record in 
p- 81,) was the bearer of the Admiralty’s 
answer to the Mutineers. After the 
trials were over, Lord Northesk re- 
signed the command of the Monmouth, 
and remained unemployed until 1800, 
when he was appointed to the Prince of 
98 guns, in which ship he continued on 
Channel service until the suspension of 
hostilities. 

Iu 1803, his Lordship was appointed 
to the Britannia, of 100 guns, at Ports- 
mouth, and soon after received the ho- 
nour of a visit, on board that ship, from 
their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
York and Cambridge. Towards the 
close of the same year, the Britannia 
was stationed at St. Helen’s, to guard 
that end of the Isle of Wight, in case of 
an invasion. She afterwards furmed a 
part of the Channel fleet. 

Lord Northesk was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral April 23, 1804, 
and, with bis flag in the Britannia, con- 
tinued to serve in the arduous blockade 
of Brest, until Angust in the following 
year, when he was detached with a squa- 
dron, under the orders of Sir Robert Cal- 
der, to reinforce Vice-Admiral Colling- 
wood off Cadiz. In the glorious and de- 
cisive battle of Trafalgar, his Lordship 
took a distinguished share. Previously 
to that memorable event, the Britannia 
had been directed by Lord Nelson, in 
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consequence of ber heavy rate of sailing, 
constantly to take a position to wind- 
ward of him; and, on the morning of 
the memorable 2Ist Oct. 1805, he or- 
dered, by signal, that she should assume 
a station as most convenient, without 
regard to the order of battle ; and after- 
wards sent verbal directio:s to Lord 
Northesk, to break through the enemy’s 
line astern of the fourteenth ship. This 
the Britannia effected in the most mas- 
terly and gallant manner, though se- 
verely galled in bearing down, by a 
raking fire from several of the enemy ; 
and in a short space of time completely 
dismasted a French ship of 80 guns, 
on board of which a white bandker- 
chief was waved in token of submission. 
She afterwards singly engaged, and kept 
at bay, three of the enemy’s van ships, 
that were attempting to double upon the 
Victory, at that time much disabled, 
and warmly engaged with two of the 
enemy. During the whole continuance 
of this long and bloody conflict, Lord 
Northesk zealously emulated the con- 
duct of bis illustrious leader ; nor, after 
the action, were bis skill and prompti- 
tude less efficient in the arduous task of 
securing the captured ships ; and, when 
the order was given for destroying the 
prizes, after removing from them the 
British seamen, his zeal in that truly 
dangerous service, in a tempestuous sea 
and heavy gale of wind, was exceed- 
ed only by his exemplary humanity. 
Though urgent signals were made, 
and repeated, ‘* tu expedite the destruc- 
tion ;”’ his Lordship would on no account 
suffer I’Intrepide, the nearest of the cap- 
tured ships to the Britannia, to be scut- 
tled or burned, until bis boats had res- 
cued from the devoted prize all her sur- 
viving crew, and the whole of the wound- 
ed men. Inconsequenceof ill health, his 
Lordship resigned the command, and 
returned to England in the Dread- 
nought, accompanied by the Britannia 
and three of the prizes, and arrived at 
Portsmouth May 16, 1806. For his 
eminent services as third in command 
of the victorious fleet, Lord Northesk 
was honoured with the order of the 
Batb, an Admirai’s medal, and various 
honourable augmentations to his armo- 
rial insignia, which were confirmed to 
him and his posterity as follows: Arms, 
Or, an eagle displayed Azure, a medal 
suspended from its neck, and in chief 
the word Trafalgar; twocrsts, 1, the 
hull of asbip in flames, 2, a demi-leo- 
pard Proper, issuant out of a naval 
crown. Supporters, two leopards, each 
having a medal suspended from its neck, 
and bearing a flag displayed Argent, 
charged with a cross Gules, inscribed 
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Britannia Victrix. His Lordship also 
received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, a sword of one hundred 
guineas value from the City of London, 
and a vase valued at three hundred 
guineas from the Patrivtic Fund at 
Lloyd's. 

His Lordship was advanced to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral, April 28, 1808 ; 
became an Admiral June 4, 1814; and 
was in 1821 (on the death of Sir William 
Young) appointed to succeed Sir James 
Saumarez as Rear-Adimiral of Great Bri- 
tain. From 1827 to 1830 he was Port- 
Admiral at Plymouth ; and in the first 
year of his command was presented 
with a sword by the Lord High Admi- 
ral, on the occasion of bis Royal High- 
ness’s official visit. 

The Earl of Northesk was elected a 
Representative Peer for Scotland in 
1796, 1802, and 1806; in 1807 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate with 22 votes, 
In 1826 he was unsuccessful with 37 
votes; but in 1830 he was elected with 
50, and he was a member of the House 
of Peers until the late dissolution of 
Parliament. 

Lord Northesk bad for some years 
been afflicted with asthma ; but bis fatal 
illness was only of three days’ duration. 
His funeral took place in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral on the 8tb of June, when his re- 
mains were deposited near those of Nel- 
son and Collingwood, bis companions in 
command at Trafalgar. The funeral 
was conducted with the least possible 
parade, and was attended only by his 
Lordship’s relatives and intimate friends. 
The pall placed over the soffin, was the 
English flag, which was supported by 
Vice-Admirals Sir Richard King, Bart. 
K.C. B. and Sir Wm. Hotham, K.C.B. 
Rear-Adms. Walker, C.B., Rodd, C.B., 
Sir T. M. Hardy, Bart. K.C. B., and Wm. 
Parker, C.B. 

The Earl of Northesk married, De- 
cember 9, 1788, Mary, only daughter of 
William Henry Ricketts, Esq. and niece 
to the illustrious Earl St. Vincent. By 
this lady, whose male issue are included 
in the remainder to the Viscounty of St. 
Vincent, and who survives the Earl, his 
Lordship had five sons and five daugh- 
tess: 1. Lady Mary, married in 1810 to 
Walter Long, Esq. of Preshaw, in Hamp- 
shire; 2. the Right Hon. George Lord 
Rosehill, who was lost in the Blenheim 
man-of-war, with Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, in the East Indies, Feb. 1807; 
3. Lady Anne-Letitia, married in 1821 
to James Cruicksbanks, Esq. of Lang- 
ley Park, co. Angus ; 4, the Right Hon. 
William-Hopetoun now Earl of North- 
esk, born in 1794; 5. Lady Elizabeth- 
Margaret, married in 1825 tu Col. Fre- 
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derick Reynell Thackeray, of the Royal 
Engineers ; 6. a son who died an infant ; 
7. Lady Jane Christian, married in 1820 
to William Fullerton Lindsey Carnegie, 
Esq. of Spynie and Boysack, co. Angus, 
Esq.; 8. the Hon, John-Jervis Carnagie ; 
9. Lady Georgiana-Henrietta, who died 
in 1827 at the age of 16; and 10, the 
Hon. Swynfen-Thomas Carnegie, born 
in 1813. 

A portrait of the Earl of Northesk 
was published, in 1806, in the Naval 
Chronicle ; and a picture of him, by T. 
Phillips, R A was exhibited at Somerset 
House in 1807. 





Ap. Sir Joun Knicart, K.C.B. 

June 16. At his seat, Woodend, 
Hampshire, after a very short illness, 
aged 83, Sir John Knight, K.C.B. Ad- 
miral of the Red. 

This officer was the son of Rear-Ad- 
miral John Knight, who died in 180.., 
with whom he embarked at an early pe- 
riod of life, and served in the Tartar 
frigate on the expeditions against Can- 
calle, Cherbourg, &c.; and was with the 
squadron under Lord Anson, which es- 
corted her Majesty Queen Charlotte to 
England, in September, 1761. During 
the long calm that preceded the war 
with the colonies we find him assisting 
in the maritime survey of the coast of 
North America, 

In 1775, Mr. Knight was second 
Lieutenant of the Falcon, Capt. Jotn 
Linzee, which was one of the vessels 
that covered the attack on Bunker's 
Hill. Some time after, Lieut. Knight 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of the enemy, when attempting to bring 


off an American vessel that had been 


driven on shore, After a residence of 
several months, on parole, at Northamp- 
ton and South Hadley, in the province 
of Massachusetts, avn exchange of pri- 
soners took place, about Dec. 1776, and 
our officer returned to the duties of his 
profession. In Feb. 1777, he was ap- 
pvinted by Lord Howe to the command 
ofthe Haerlem, of 12 guns, and bis ju- 
dicious and spirited conduct in enter- 
ing an enemy’s port, and taking from 
thence several small vessels, was so much 
approved, that that nobleman directed 
his personal share of the prize-money to 
be distributed among the immediate 
captors. 

in July, 1778, the Haerlem fell in with 
the French fleet under Count d’Estaing, 
and narrowly escaped capture, having re- 
ceived several shot from a 50-gun ship, 
then in chase of a Britishfrigate. Lieut. 
Knight immediately gave intelligence of 
his falling in with the enemy, to the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, and was thereupon re- 
moved into the Eagle, of 64 guns, bear- 
ing the flag of Lord Howe, with whom 
he returned to England in the ensuing 
October. 

Towards the conclusion of the Ameri- 
ean war, Mr. Knight had the good for- 
tune to be appointed First Lieutenant of 
the Barfleur, of 98 guns, the flag-ship of 
Rear-Adm. Sir S. Hood, on the Leeward 
Island station; and to that excellent 
officer he owed his advancement to the 
rank of Post-Captain, Sept. 21, 1781, 
when he was appointed to the Shrews- 
bury, 74. He remained with Sir Samuel 
Hood, and was present at all bis bril- 
liant achievements in 1781 and 17623 
and in such estimation were his abilities 
held, that, in the hour of battle with M. 
de Grasse’s superior fleet at St. Kitt’s, 
the Rear-Admiral removed him frum the 
Shrewsbury, to command his own flag- 
ship the Barfleur. On the evening of 
the memorable 12th April, 1782, Capt. 
Knight received and presented to his 
Admiral the sword of Count de Grasse, 
and those of all the surviving officers of 
the Ville de Paris. A few days after the 
action, Sir Samuel Hood was detached 
in pursuit of the beaten enemy ; and on 
the 19th came up with, and captured, 
two ships of 64 guns each, together with 
a frigate and a slvop. 

For six months preceding the peace of 
1783, Prince William Henry, the pre- 
sent sovereign of this country, performed 
the duty of a midshipman in the Bar- 
fleur, a portion of each day being allot- 
ted, by (he Admiral’s desire, for a par- 
ticular part of naval education and 
study under Capt. Knight, from whose 
tuition his Royal Highness derived ac- 
knowledged advantage. When the ac- 
count of a cessation of hostilities bad 
reached Jamaica, in March 1783, Lord 
Hood permitted the Prince to visit Cape 
Francois, andthe Havannah ; after uhich 
his Lordship returned to England with 
the squadron under his command, and ar- 
rived at Spithead on the 26th June. It 
being a period of profound peace, Capt. 
Knight remained without any appoint- 
ment until the year 1790 ; when, on the 
appearance of a rupture with Spain, Lord 
Hood again hoisted his flag, and Capt, 
Knight was again appointed his Lord- 
ship’s Captain, in the Victory of 100 
guns, which he continued to command 
until the final adjustment of the dispute 
with Spain, and that which subsequently 
took place between Great Britain and 
Russia in 1791. 

On the commencement of the war 
with the French Republic, Lord Hood 
was immediately called forth to com- 
mand a powerful fleet, destined for the 
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Mediterranean ; and Capt. Knight was 
again selected to accompany him. In 
the fatigues of service at Toulon and 
Corsica, he bore his full share, and re- 
ceived due encomiums from his noble 
patron, with whom he returned to Eng- 
land in December 1794. He continued, 
however, to command the Victory as a 
private ship, and on the 25th May sailed 
from St. Helen’s, in company with a 
squadron commanded by Rear-Adm. 
Mann, and the trade for the Mediter- 
ranean. In the partial action which 
took place between the British and 
French fleets, July 13, 1795, the Victory 
particularly distinguished herself, Rear- 
Adm. Mann having shifted h's flag to 
that ship. 

In December following, Sir John Jer- 
vis having hoisted his flag on board the 
Victory, Capt. Knight returned to Eng- 
land across the continent ; and, on his 
arrival, was appointed to command the 
Montague, of 74 guns, belonging to the 
North Sea fleet. Nothing material oc- 
curred until the spring of 1797, when it 
was discovered that the inutiny at Spit- 
head had spread its contagion through 
the ships employed under the orders of 
Adm. Dunean ; fur, on that officer put- 
ting to sea, to cruize off the back of 
Yarmouth Sands, the Montague and Nas- 
sau refused to weigh their anchor, under 
pretence of being in the course of pay- 
ment. The firmness evinced by the 
constituted authorities at length re- 
moved the impending evil; and the 
spirited and glorious conduct of these 
misguided men, in the action with the 
Dutcb fleet off Camperdown, Oct. 11 
that year, completely wiped away the 
disgrace incurred by their Jate proceed- 
ings. Subsequently to that victory, 
Capt. Knight held a separate command 
on the coast of Ireland ; after which he 
served in the Channel fleet, and on the 
Mediterranean station, under Lords St. 
Vincent, Bridport, and Keith. In Aug. 
1799, be returned from the latter sta- 
tion, and for some time commanded the 
advanced squadrun before Brest. On 
this service the Montague’s boats made 
more than one successful attack on the 
enemy’s coasting vessels. Knight’s 
Island, in lat. 48. S. long. 166. 44. was 
named, after Sir Johu Knight, by his 
friend Capt. W. R. Broughton, who was 
taken prisoner with him in the Falcon 
in 1775, and who died in 182). Capt, 
Knight was advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue, Jan. 1, 1801; 
but did not serve again during the re- 
mainder of the war. Iu April, 1805, 
his flag was flying on board the Queen, 
of 98 guns, under orders for the Medi- 
terraneav, and in the summer of that 
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year be succeeded to the command of 
Gibraltar, and hoisted his flag on board 
the Guerrier guard-ship, at that place, 
He was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral, in 1805; Admiral, in 1813; 
and nominated a K.C.B. Jan. 2, 1815. 
He married a daughter of the late Hon. 
Cul. Peter Foy, Judge of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, previous to the 
revolt of the Colonies. By that lady he 
had a numerous family ; two of his sons 
are officers in the navy; and several of 
his daughters are married. 

To Sir John Knight’s peculiar abilities, 
in addition to his professional talents, 
the Admiralty was indebted for his nau- 
tical observations, in many valuable 
charts of America, the Mediterranean, 
British Channel, &c. A portrait of him 
was published in the Naval Chronicle 
for 1804. 





Cart. Sir F, J. HARTWELL, Br. 

June 28. In Queen Ann-street, aged 
74, Sir Francis John Hartwell, Knight 
and Baronet, of Dale Hall, in Essex, 
a retired Captain in the Royal Navy. 

Sir Francis was the third and youngest 
son of Captain Brodrick Hartwell, who 
died Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital in 1784. At the commence- 
ment of the war with the colonies, he 
commanded the Rattlesnake cutter, in 
which he fought several smart actions 
with the enemy’s privateers, and cap- 
tured a very valuable French West In- 
dian. On his promotivn to the rank of 
Commander he was appointed to the 
Etna bomb, stationed at Antigua, from 
which he succeeded to the command of 
the Sphynx frigate, and then to the 
Brune. His first commission bore date 
Dec. 19, 1779. 

In 1789, when their Majesties review- 
ed a squadron under Commodore Goodall 
at Plymouth, Capt. Hartwell command- 
ed the Bellona, 74, in which he conti- 
nued during the Spanish and Russian 
armaments, until paid off in 1791. Tu- 
wards the close of 1792 he fitted out 
the Thetis, 38, at Deptford ; and at the 
commencement of the war with revolu- 
tionary France, he cruised with consi- 
derable success in the Channel. 

The Thetis was paid off in Sept. 1793, 
and about the same period Capt. H. be- 
came a Commissioner of the Victualling 
Board, in which office he remained un- 
til the autumn of 1796, when he was 
appointed to superintend the Dock-yard 
at Sheerness. In the cousse of 1799 he 
removed to Chatham-yard; and soon 
after obtained a seat at the Navy Board, 
where he continued to sit, as a Commis- 
sioner aud Deputy Comptroller, until 
the summer of 1814, 
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Commissioner Hartwell was knighted 
at St. James’s Palace May 4, 1805, on 
the occasion of his acting as proxy for 
Lord Keith at the installation of the 
Bath : he was created a Baronet by pa- 
tent dated Oct. 26, 1805. He was 
twice married: first, May 12, 1781, to 
Anna-Charlotte, eldest daughter of Jubn 
Elphinstone, a Captain R.N. and then 
Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian fleet, by whom he had five 
children, who all died young excepting 
his eldest son, the Rev. Houlton Hart- 
well, M.A. Fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford, Vicar of Loders Bradpole and Ro- 
therhampton, in Dorsetshire, and Chap- 
Jain to the Prince Regent, who died in 
1819, leaving issue by Ruth, daughter 
of David Ball, of Bishop’s Hall, Esq. 
(who is re-married to Joseph Jackson, of 
St. Vincent’s, Esq.) Sir Brodrick Hart- 
well, born in 1813, who has succeeded 
his grandfather in the title ; and two 
other sons. Sir Francis, having lust his 
first lady in 1809, married, secondly, 
Jan. 27, 1812, Louisa, daughter of John 
Aldridge, of New Lodge, in Sussex, 
Esq. and had a daughter, Louisa, born 
in 1813. 

‘Lt.-Gen. Sir T. S. Beckwith, K.C.B. 

Jan. 19. At Malableshwar Hills, his 
Excellency Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Syd- 
pey Beckwith, Knt., K.C.B., K.T.S., 
Commander of the Forces at the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. 

He was a son of Major-Gen. John 
Beckwith, who commanded the 20th 
Regiment at the battle of Minden, and 
brother to the late Rt.-Hon. Gen. Sir 
George Beckwith, G.C.B. of whom a me- 
moir will be found in our vol. xcii. i. 
372, &c. He was appointed Lieutenant 
in the 71st Foot in 1791, Captain in the 
army in 1795, in Manningham’s corps of 
Riflemen (afterwards the 95th Foot and 
Rifle Brigade) 1800, Majur 1802, Lieut.- 
Colonel 1803. He served in Spain and 
Portugal, and was present at the battles 
of Vittoria, Corunna, and Busaco, for 
which he wore a medal and two clasps. 
In 1810 he was appointed to the staff in 
the army in Spain, as Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster general; in 1812 was 
promoted to be Assistant Quartermas- 
ter-general; and afterwards served as 
Quartermaster-general in Canada. He 
was knighted, May 29, 1812, on occa- 
sion of his standing as proxy for his 
brother at the installation of the Bath ; 
on the 11th of March, 1813, he was al- 
lowed to wear the insiguia of Knight- 
Commander of the Tower ard Sword, 
received for his services in the Penin- 
sula; and he was appointed a Knight- 
Commander of the Bath, on the exten- 
sion of the Order, Jan. 5, 1815. 


He attained the rank of Colonel in 
1811, of Major-General in 1814, Colonel- 
commandant of the Rifle Brigade in 
1827, and Lieut.-General in 1830. He 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief at 
Bombay in the month of May, 1830. 

Sir Thomas had an only son, who 
bore his own names, and was a Captain 
in the Rifle Brigade ; he died at Gibral- 
tar March 21, 1828. 





Lr..Gen. Sin G. MARTINDELL, K.C.B. 

Jan. 2. Lieut.-General Sir Gabriel 
Martindell, K.C.B. commanding the gar- 
rison at Buxar, in the East Indies. 

This officer was appointed a cadet on 
the Bengal establishment in 1772, and 
in that capacity carried arms in a corps 
called ‘* the Select Picket,” which bore 
a distinguished part, in 1774, in the 
Rohilla battle of St. George. He was 
appointed an Ensign in 1776, and a 
Lieutenant in 1778, and was for several 
years Adjutant to the corps of Native 
Infantry to which he belonged. He was 
promoted to be Captain in 1793, Major 
in 1797, Lieut.-Colonel in 1801; and 
during the Mahratta war of 1805, 4, and 
5, was twice selected for the important 
command of the troops in the provinee 
of Bundlecund, under circumstances of 
much embarrassment and difficulty. 
The malcontents, keeping possession of 
many of the strongholds in the country, 
maintained a harassing warfare at all 
seasons of the year ; but the subjugatiun 
of that valuable territory was at length 
accomplished. In 1809, the strong for- 
tress of Adjygurh surrendered to the 
troops under Lieut.-Col. Martindell’s 
command; and in 1812 he achieved the 
still more important conquest of Callin- 
ger, the capital or head-quarters of the 
province. For each of these services he 
received the thanks of the Governor- 
general ; and on the extension of the 
order of the Bath to the East India Com- 
pany’s service, he was one of the first 
officers selected for that honour, Aprit 
7, 1815. 

Sir G. Martindell held an important 
command in the mountains, during the 
Nepaul war, and was subsequently oc- 
cupied in restoring tranquillity to the 
province of Cuttack, disturbed by the 
incursions of a numerous banditti con- 
nected witb the predatory system of the 
Pindarries. From 1820 to 1822 he was 
the principal commander of the field 
army. 





Cou. Jas. M‘Dermortrt. 

July 2. In Windsor Castle, aged 72, 
Colonel James M‘Dermott, late of the 
the Royal Military College. 

This estimable character was a native 
ef Edinburgh, where he inherited a 
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small patrimony, and was designed for 
business ; but indulging his propensity 
for a military life, he entered his Ma- 
jesty’s service in the year 1775, at the 
early age of sixteen. 

In the following spring he embarked 
for America, and in May was present at 
the raising of the siege of Quebec, and 
followed the enemy up the river St. 
Lawrence. He was in the engagement 
of Trois Rivieres, and participated in the 
defeat of the Americans on the lakes on 
the lith and 13th Octuber. On every 
occasion he was distinguished for his 
zeal and gallantry, which, added to the 
suavity of his manners, attracted and 
conciliated the esteem of all his superior 
officers. He was ever actively employed 
on the expeditions and scouts, and 
always discharged his duties with honour 
to himself and benefit to the service. 

He returned to England in 1787, and 
in 1793 the Militia being embodied, the 
Duke of Grafton, then Lord Euston, 
being anxious that his regiment, “‘ The 
West Suffolk,” should excel, was pleased 
to appoint him on strong reeommenda- 
tion to discipline that corps. He elicited 
strong approbation from all for the 
manner in which his duties were per- 
formed, and to the end of his life en- 
joyed the esteem, friendship, and confi- 
dence of his Grace. In the year 1794, 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
appointed him Adjutant of the 10th 
Light Dragoons (his Royal Highness’s 
Regt.), shortly after Cornet and Pay- 
master. In 1795 he was appointed to a 
Lieutenancy, and in 1798 purchased his 
troop. 

During the period of his serving in the 
10th Light Dragoons, he was on the 
staff of the Earls of Harrington, Cath- 
cart, and Bridgewater, as also of Generals 
Goldsworthy, Gwynn, and Cartwright, 
as well as of most of the Cavalry Gene- 
ral-officers of the day, from all of whom 
he received the very highest testimonials 
of his merits and activity. 

Whilst Brigade-Major and Senior- 
Captain of the 10th Light Dragoons, 
and assured of a continuation of promo- 
tion in his corps, an officer of experience, 
talent, and abilities being required for 
the Royal Military College, then in its 
infancy, he was selected as the fittest 
person to fill the vacant situation. On 
this being communicated to the Prince 
of Wales, it drew from him the hand- 
some eulogy, * that nothing should in- 
duce him to part with Captain M‘Der- 
mott’s valuable services, save their be- 
ing required at a public institution of 
this description.” Yielding to this 
strong claim from his country his 
Royal Highness presented Capt. M‘Der- 
mott with an elegant sword, the in- 


scription on which was expressive of the 
personal esteem his Royal Highness felt 
for him, and as a testimonial of his long 
and meritorious services in the 10th 
Light Dragoons. He joined the Royal 
Military College in 1803, where he en- 
tered upon the arduous duties of his si- 
tuation in a manner that will ever re- 
flect the highest honour upon his me- 
mory. In 1807 he was appuinted Major 
and Superintendant of the Juniur De- 
partment, in 1813 promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, and in 1830 to 
that of Colonel. 

By those numerous officers brought 
up under his care at this institution, and 
many of them filling most distinguish- 
ed situations, will be gratefully recol- 
lected the high principles of honour, 
coupled with the punctilious deport ment 
of a gentleman, he sv strictly inculcated 
as essential to the military character. 
He retired from the Military College in 
1829. 

His remains were conveyed to that 
establishment for interment, where they 
were attended to the grave by those of 
his compatriots at that place, Officers 
and Professors. Of Colonel M‘Dermott 
it may be safely said, ** He has not left an 
enemy behind bim.” 





Cart. Orrer, R.N. 

June2. At York, Charles Otter, Esq. 
a Post-Captain R.N. 

Capt. Outer entered the service as 
Midshipman on board the Minerva of 
70 guns, commanded by Capt. John 
Gell, in 1780, and bore a part in the 
battles between Sir Edward Hughes and 
M. de Suffrein, Feb. 17, April 12, July 
6, and Sept. 3, 1782, as also in the 
action off Cuddalore, June 20, 1783. 
He subsequently served in the Nautilus 
sloop of war, and Stately of 64 guns, 
under the commands of Capts. T. B. 
Thompson and Calder, the former em- 
ployed on the coast of Africa and at 
Newfoundland, the latter forming one 
of the grand fleet during the Spanish 
armament. 

Mr. Otter received his first commis- 
sion in 1790, and served as second Lieu- 
tenant of the Crescent frigate at the 
capture of Le Reunion 36, near Cher- 
bourg, Oct. 20, 17938. He was first 
Lieutenant of the same ship when she 
encountered a French squadron off 
Guernsey, June 8, 1794, and of the 
Orion 74, in Lord Bridport’s action off 
POrient, June 23, 1795, on which latter 
occasion he was raised to the rank of 
Commander. 

Capt. Otter commanded the Morgiana 
sloop of war during the Egyptian expe- 
dition, and brought home the duplicate 
dispatches announcing the fall of Alex- 
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andria in 1801. He afterwards accom- 
panied a squadron under Rear-Adm, 
George Campbell to the West Indies, 
whence he returned to Portsmouth, 
May 17, 1802, aud found he had been 
promoted to post rank on the 29th of 
tbe preceding month. 

In the autumn of 1807 Capt. Otter 
obtained the command of the Proserpine 
40, in which he conveyed Lord Leveson 
Gower, our Ambassador to Russia, from 
Gottenburgh to England. On the even- 
ing of Feb. 27, 1809, the Proserpine was 
captured by a French squadron off 
Toulon; and Capt. Otter remained a 
prisoner in France until the close of the 
war. On the 30th May, 1814, he was 
tried by a court martial for the loss of 
the Proserpine, and bonourably ac- 
quitted of all blame on that occasion, 
the Court agreeing that the ship had 
been defended in a most gallant and 
determined manner, and that her co- 
lours were not struck until resistance 
was of no avail. 





Mrs. Sippons. 


June . In Upper Baker-street, 
aged 75, Mrs. Sarah Siddons, the cele- 
brated actress. 

This highly talented lady was born at 
Brecknock, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Roger Kemble, the manager of an iti- 
nerant company of comedians, and 
made her first essay as a singer, but 
soon abandoned that line and attempted 
tragedy. Early in life she conceived a 
passion for Mr. Siddons, in which not 
being indulged by ber parents, she 
quitted the stage, and engaged herself 
as lady’s maid in the family of Mrs. 
Greatheed, of Guy’s-Cliff, near War- 
wick, where she remained about a year; 
and then resolving to unite herself with 
the man of her affections, she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Siddons, and soon after 
joined a strolling company of no great 
reputation. Both she and her husband 
had, however, the good fortune to be 
engaged by Mr. Younger, to perform at 
Liverpvol, Birmingham, &c. ; with bim 
she remained a few years, and acquired 
a celebrity which procured her an en- 
gagement at Drury Lane. The follow- 
ing is a description of her first appear- 
ance as Portia, Dec. 29, 1775 :—‘* On 
before us tottered, rather than walked, 
a very pretty, delicate, fragile looking 
young creature, dressed in a most un- 
becoming manner, a faded salmon-co- 
Joured sack and coat, and uncertain 
whereabouts to fix either her eyes or 
her feet. She spoke in a broken tre- 
mulous tone, and, at the close of a sen- 
tence, her words generally lapsed into a 
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hurried whisper that was absolutely in- 
audible. After her first exit the buzzing 
comment round the pit ran generally, 
* She is certainly very pretty, but then 
how awkward! and what a shocking 
dresser!’ Towards the famous trial 
scene she became more cullected, and 
delivered the great speech to Shylock 
with the most critical propriety, but 
still with a faintness of utterance which 
seemed the result rather of an internal 
physical weakness than a deficiency of 
spirit or feeling. Altogether, the im- 
pression made upon the audience by 
this first effort was of the most negative 
description.”’—She was at that time 
considered merely as a_ second-rate 
actress ; and being unfortunately placed 
in an unsuccessful after-piece written 
by the editor of a newspaper, who left 
no opportunity of injuring her reputa- 
tion, she quitted the London boards for 
atime, to return to them afterwards 
with increased lustre. 

At Bath, whither she repaired, she 
was observ. d to improve rapidly, and is 
said to have been usefully assisted by 
the lessons of Mr. Pratt, then a book- 
seller in that city. She had also the 
good fortune to be patronized by the 
Duchess of Devonshire, who procured 
her another engagement at Drury Lane. 
Before she quitted Bath she spoke a 
farewell address, which she herself had 
written, and which she delivered with 
her usual excellence. 

Mrs. Siddons made her second appear- 
ance at Drury Lane on the 10th Oct. 
1782, in the character of Isabella. Her 
fame was soon spread abroad, and the 
theatre overflowed every night; the 
taste for tragedy returned ; and the ma- 
nager, whose “ Critic” seemed to have 
been expressly written to drive Melpo- 
mene from the stage, far from bein 
ungrateful, generously gave Mrs, Sid- 
dons an extra benefit and increased her 
salary. Her good success was the means 
of introducing her sister, Miss F, 
Kemble, on the same stage ; who played 
Alicia, to her sister’s Jane Shore, but 
shortly after retired, on her marriage 
with Mr. Twiss, a literary gentleman, 
and a well-known traveller. 

Mrs. Siddons’s extra benefit was given 
her before Christmas; she then appeared 
in Belvidera, and gained fresh laurels, 
and an enormous receipt. The two 
counsellors, Pigot and Feilding, were so 
highly delighted, that they collected a 
subscription among the gentlemen of 
the bar, of one hundred guineas, and 
presented them to her, accompanied 
with a polite letter, as a token of their 
esteem. This was an honour which had 
not been conferred on any actor or 
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actress since the time when Booth gave 
such general satisfaction in the charac- 
ter of Cato. 

In the summer, this great and amiable 
actress went to Dublin, the inhabitants 
of which were equally astonished at her 
powers. On her return for the winter 
(1783-4), she performed for the first 
time ‘By command of their Ma- 
jesties.’ During the succeeding sum- 
mer she took a second trip to Ireland, 
and also visited Edinburgh: in both 
places she not only received great 
salaries but very considerable presents. 
Envy and malice, as usual, pursued 
merit; and to these alone can be attri- 
buted the attack made on her in a 
newspaper, respecting her treatment of 
an unhappy sister, &c. These reports, 
however, had such an effect on the town, 
that on her first appearance on the 
stage in 1784, she was saluted with the 
ery of, ‘Off! off!” Her friends at 
length obtained her a hearing; and her 
husband and brother, by means of un- 
common exertion, succeeded in refuting 
the calumnies to which she had been 
exposed. She was accordingly restored 
to public favour. 

Their Majesties at this time paid her 
much attention. Her talent in reciting 
dramatic works had been highly spuken 
of, which reaching the ears of the royal 
family, she was frequently invited to 
Buckingbam-house and Windsor, where 
she and her brother often recited plays. 
When some relaxation, on account of 
her health, was considered necessary, 
she quitted Drury Lane for a time, and 
performed at Weymouth, Plymouth, 
Liverpool, &c. with additional reputa- 
tion. She also visited several of her 
noble patrons, amongst whom Lord and 
Lady Harcourt stood conspicuous. By 
means of these friends and accomplish- 
ments she acquired a very good fortune, 
and for some years retained a consider- 
able share, or mortgage, on Drury Lane 
theatre. 

Nature bestowed on Mrs. Siddons a 
majestic person, a striking countenance, 
and a fine voice; the judgment with 
which the last was modulated has sel- 
dom been equalled.—‘‘ Mrs. Siddons,” 
said Lord Byron, ‘‘ was the beau ideal 
of acting ; Miss O’Neill | would not go 
to see for fear of weakening the impres- 
sion made by the Queen of Tragedians, 
When I read Lady Macbeth’s part I have 
Mrs. Siddons before me ; and imagina- 
tion even supplies her voice, whose tones 
were superhuman, and power over the 
heart supernatural.” 

When Mrs. Siddons visited Dr. John- 
son, he paid her two or three very ele- 
gant compliments. There were not 
chairs enough in his room to accommo- 
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date his company : ‘* You see, madam,’ 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ wherever you come 
there is a dearth of seats”” When she 
retired he said to Dr. Glover, ‘* Sir, she 
is a prodigiously fine woman.” ‘Yes,’ 
replied Dr. Glover, *‘ but don’t you think 
she is much finer onthe stage, when 
adorned by art?”—** Sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘‘on the stage aré does not 
adorn her ; nature adorns her there, and 
art glorifies her.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds never marked 
his name on his pictures, except in the 
instance of Mrs. Siddons’s portrait as the 
Tragic Muse, when he wrote his name 
upon the hem of her garment. When 
Mrs. Siddons first saw the picture in its 
finished state, she went near to examine 
the pattern of this, which appeared to 
be a curious classic embroidery, such 
being, at that time, much in fashion, 
and she then perceived it contained his 
name; when making the remark to Sir 
Joshua, who was present, he very po- 
litely said, * I could not luse the ho- 
nour this opportunity offered to me, for 
my name going down to posterity on 
the hem of your garment.” 

“1 wish,’’ said Henry Siddons to the 
the late manager of the Newcastle 
theatre, then acting manager at Man- 
chester, ‘* I wish, Mr. Nicholson, that 
you would be kind enough tu give this 
letter to Mrs. Siddons.”—* To your 
mother ?”—* Yes, Sir; you can do it 
in the course of business; she will be 
offended if I intrude on her.”’ The ob- 
ject of the letter was to obtain the con- 
sent of the great actress to perform for 
her son’s benefit. She sent for him on 
reading the letter, and in a loud tone 
demanded to know how he dared to 
take so great a liberty as to ask her to 
play for him (she had done him that 
honour a short time before at Preston.) 
*‘ I thought, Madam,” said Harry, hesi- 
tatingly, * that as Tuesday was a vacant 
night ” I dine at the Bishop of 
Liandaff’s (Dr. Watson) on Tuesday 
evening, Sir, and cannot, therefore, 
comply with your request.”—‘* Good 
evening, Madam.”—** Good eve, Sir.” 
And so the curious dialogue, filial and 
maternal, ended. When Henry Siddons 
engaged in the Edinburgh theatre, Mrs. 
Siddonsis said to have advanced him8000/, 
by way of loan, which, however, she 
thought proper to recal before it could 
be applied according to the purpose of 
the borrower; yet when the audience 
soroughly greeted Mrs. Siddons for re- 
fusing to play for the benefit of poor 
Digges, she brought her children on the 
stage, and in a manner dignified and 
affectionate, said, “‘ Here are my apo- 
logies.” 

Mrs. Siddons was less taciturn in pri- 
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vate society than is generally imagined 
by those who had infrequent opportu- 
nities of seeing her. She sung many 
simple ballads with infinite taste; and, 
when in very limited society, she intro- 
duced a peculiarly dry bumour into 
those amusing trifles. Johanna Baillie 
says the effect she gave to the cumic 
passages of Shakspeare was the most 
wonderful proof of her genius. 

The remains of Mrs. Siddons were in- 
terred at Paddington church on the 
15th of June, The funeral procession 
consisted of a hearse, drawn by four 
horses, followed by two mourning coaches 
and four, containing the relatives of 
the deceased; afterwards fourteen 
mourning coaches drawn by two horses, 
each containing four gentlemen belong- 
ing to the theatres; two gentlemen's 
carriages brought up the procession. 
The number of persons assembled to 
witness the funeral could nut be less 
than 5000. 

Mrs. Siddons’s son died at Edinhurgh, 
where he was manager of the theatre, 
April 12, 1815, and is briefly noticed in 
our vol. Lxxxv. i. 380. She had also 
two daughters, one of whom died at the 
time she was engaged to marry the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Pres. R.A. 

‘© Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, inter- 
spersed with Anecdotes of Authors and 
Actors, by James Buaden, esq. the au- 
thor of the Life of Kemble,” were pub- 
lished in 1827, in two volumes octavo, 
embellished with a striking likeness, ta- 
ken by Sir Thomas Lawrence when she 
was in the prime of life. 





Rev, W. Fawssett, D.D. 


June 19. Aged 57, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Fawssett, D.D. Minister of Bruns- 
wick Chapel, Berkeley-street. 

This gentleman was born in Norfolk, 
Sept. 25, 1773. He was a student of 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1797, M.A. 1801. By 
the munificence of Richard Howard, esq. 
(uncle of the present Lord Bagot), he 
was presented, in 1799, to the consoli- 
dated livings of Castle Rising and Roy- 
don, in Norfolk. Through the kind 
offices of the same patron he obtained, 
in 1800, the crown-mediety of West 
Walton. He relinquished, in 1825, the 
living of Castle Rising, for the Ministry 
of Brunswick Chapel ; this honourable 
appointment he received from the Earl 
of Liverpool, He took bis degree of 
D.D. at Oxford, in 1828. On the 17th 
of June, a fall from his pony-chaise, in 
Hyde Park, was attended with so violent 
a contusion on the head, that be was 
taken up in astate of insensibility, in 
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which he continued until the moment 
of bis dissolution, on the morning of the 
subsequent Sunday. He was buried at 
Ashted, in Surrey. He left one daughter; 
and also a widow, who was the youngest 
daughter of Peter Stoughton, esq. of 
Norfolk. 

To Dr. Fawssett, may be applied that 
best of eulogies—he was a good Chris- 
tian. Asa preacher of the Gospel, he 
was called to exercise a very responsible 
ministry among a well-educated and 
well-judging congregation, whose esteem 
and respect he conciliated by his plain, 
simple, and unobtrusive manner. His 
public instruction came from the heart 
of the speaker, and therefore pene- 
trated to the heart of the hearer. The 
duties of private life were discharged by 
him from the pure principles of a love 
of God and of a sincere faith in the 
merits and assistance of the Redeemer, 
His humility was unaffected. No one 
thought more modestly of himself; 
no one was more anxious to acknow- 
ledge the merits of others. In bis 
charities he went about doing good. 
His time was much occupied in pro- 
moting some benevolent plan; and 
those who needed not his pecuniary aid 
have beneficialiy availed themselves of 
his kind counsels. 





Rev. Joun Cowes, M.A. 

May 29. At Warwick, aged 87, the 
Rev. John Clowes, Rector of St. John’s 
church, Manchester. 

Mr, Clowes was born in Manchester, 
Oct. 20, 1743, O.S. the fourth child of 
Joseph Clowes, esq. barrister, who for 
many years practised in that town 
and its neighbourhood, and Katherine, 
daughter of a respectable clergyman 
named Edwards, Rector of Llanbedar, 
near Ruthin, in Wales. His excellent 
mother died when he was about eight 
years old, but even at that tender age 
her piety and example had made a deep 
impression on bis mind, and up to a very 
late period of bis life he had a grateful 
remembrance of the debt which he owed 
to her constant care and svlicitude in 
implanting and cultivating every sweet 
aud gentle affection ; and to his father 
also for following up by an admirable 
course of Christian education the in- 
struction which she bad so happily be- 
gun. He was educated at the grammar 
school of Salford, and at the age of 
eighteen his father was persuaded to 
send him to Cambridge, though not 
without much entreaty, as be had al- 
ready an elder son, Richard, at that 
University. He was entered a pensioner 
of Trinity College, aud there are suffi- 
cient reasons fur concluding that he 
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pursued his academical studies with the 
perseverance and ability which distin- 
guished all that he undertook in after- 
life; for in the year 1766, when he took 
his degree, he was the eighth Wrang'er 
on the Tripos paper, proving that be 
was no ordinary proficient in mathema- 
tical attainments: and that he was 
equally distinguished as a_ classical 
scholar, is shewn by his gaining one of 
the two prizes given by the members of 
the University to the Middle Bachelors, 
for the best dissertations in Latin prose ; 
and again, the following year, when he 
was senior Bachelor, the first prize for 
a similar dissertation. About this time 
he was elected a Fellow of his College, 
had many private pupils, and was be- 
sides so highly thought of, that it is 
not surprising he should have looked 
forward with ambitious hopes to some 
station of eminence in the profession 
which he had chosen. In the midst of 
this career of academiecal distinction the 
church of St. John, Manchester, then 
building at the sole expense of Edward 
Byrom, esq. was offered him by the 
patron; but he aetually felt burt, to 
use his own words, at the idea of his 
being expected to accept an appoint- 
ment so unequal to his prospects and his 
wishes. A severe illness, however, which 
completely broke down his health, and 
reduced him to the necessity of giving 
up all study, brought him into what he 
thought a happy state ef bumiliation 
before God, so that upon its being again 
offered him by Mr. Byrom, when it was 
nearly ready for consecration, he ac- 
cepted it with cheerfulness as a boon of 
Providence, intended for the improve- 
ment and security of bis eternal good, 
and he continued its Rector, refusing 
more than one offer of high preferment 
in the church, for the terw of sixty-two 
years. 

In the spring of the year 1773 he be- 
came acquainted with the theological 
writings of the Hon. Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. They were put into his hands by 
the late Mr. Horton, of Liverpool, a 
gentleman of great talents and learning, 
who was himself an admirer of the 
system of religion which they embrace. 
** The delight,”” be said, ** produced in 
his mind by the first perusal of the work 
entitled, ‘ Vera Christiana Religio,”* no 
language could fully express ; and from 
that hour he dedicated all his energies 





* The whole title of the London edi- 
tion runs thus: * True Christian Reli- 
gion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church which was foretold by the 
Lord. Dan. vii. 13, 14, and in the Apo- 
calypse, xxi. 1, 2 ;”’ 2 vols. 8vu. 
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tothe publication of these doctrines 
both in the pulpit and by the press. For 
many years he was employed in trans- 
lating them from the original Latin ; 
and as each volume was translated, it 
was printed by a society established in 
Manchester under his auspices. This 
society led to the furmation of another 
in London, which is still actively and 
busily engaged in printing and circu- 
lating the writings of the Hon. Emanuel 
Swedenborg. By peisons unacquainted 
with the abstract principles of this au- 
thor, and the nice discriminations of 
thought for which he is distinguished, 
together with the number and variety 
of the treatises which he has published, 
the immense labour of these trans- 
lations cannot be estimated; but to 
those who are, it is the subject of the 
highest admiration, and is only exceeded 
by the author of those writings, for 
whose labours and industry it would be 
difficult to find a parallel. 

The literary labours of Mr. Clowes 
were not, however, confined to transla- 
tions, for he published at different times 
many other works on subjects connected 
with religion and philosophy, and all of 
them agreeing with the profound and 
catholic views of his favourite author, 
in whose sentiments he to the last en- 
tirely acquiesced. His manly and ex- 
plicit avowal of these sentiments pro- 
duced opposite effects, while in some it 
excited the spirit of persecution, in 
others it was the subject of approbation 
and delight. Such was the opposition 
at one time by a few of his parishioners, 
that secret attempts were made to dis- 
possess him of his living ; but the ap- 
plications which were made for this end 
were rendered abortive by the Bishop 
of his diocese (Dr. Porteus), from his 
Lordship’s conviction of his virtues and 
piety, and his worst enemies in a few 
years were changed into admiring 
friends. His correspondence also with 
clergymen and others was numerous 
and extensive, and about the year 1816, 
it is reckoned ‘that he had not fewer 
than fifty clergymen as correspondents, 
who were satistied of the truth of Swed- 
enborg’s writings.” Much obloquy 
was cast upon him in consequence of his 
retaining his living after his aduption of 
sentiments not in unison with the 
articles of the Established Church ; but 
all this originated in perfect ignorance 
of the man, and of the motives of his 
conduct. It was not the emoluments 
of the church that bound him to the 
Establishment, but the supposition that 





+ See Adams’s Religious World Dis- 
played, vol. 1. p. 243. 
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he could be more generally useful in the 
station which he was called to fill in the 
order of Providence. He professed alsoa 
remarkable and strong attachment to the 
forms of the Establishment. At one 
time he enjoyed sanguine but delusive 
expectations, that these opinions would 
be universally adopted in the Established 
Church, and he supposed that he should 
be able to bring in all the stray sheep 
into his fold ; but he lived long enough 
to see that this was a hasty and a false 
conclusion, He certainly was the in- 
strument by which this class of Chris- 
tians became sufficiently numerous to 
form a separate denomination. During 
his lifetime they consisted of two par- 
ties, Separatists and Non-Separatists. 
Those who attached themselves to the 
Chureh of England under the title of 
Non-Separatists have now lost their 
centre and leader. To his labours they, 
however, stand indebted for the diffu- 
sion of those opinions not only in this 
country but throughout Europe, in 
America, and in numerous parts of the 
world. So that it is almost impossible 
to travel to any part of the world where 
the English language is known, but some 
of these writings, though widely scat- 
tered, are yet to be incidentally found. 
li Swedenborg is to be considered as the 
founder of the sect, Mr. Clowes, after 
him, must be considered as his chief 
apostle. 

Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the sentiments of Mr. Clowes, 
there is but one as to the excellence 
and piety for which he was distinguished. 
As a minister of religion no man was 
ever more profoundly revered or more 
affectionately beloved than he was by 
his flock. In his public life they saw 
and felt that his whole heart and all 
his faculties were devoted to their eter- 
nal welfare; while in his private life 
they had daily before their eyes a prac- 
tical illustration of the pure and 
heavenly precepts which he taught. 
To enumerate the virtues which adorned 
his life, and to mark their sense of the 
signal benefits which they had derived 
from his ministry, the members of his 
congregation, when he had been fifty 
years their pastor, erected in his church 
a tablet beautifully sculptured in bas- 
relief by Flaxman, in which he is repre- 
sented as instructing the three genera- 
tions of one family in those lessons of 
wisdom which he was accustomed to 
deliver with an affectionate earnestness, 
and an eloquence peculiarlyhisown. From 
the year 1823 his increasing infirmities 
of body compelled him to give up his 
public duties; and from that time until 
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within a few months of his decease, he 
was fully occupied in writing and dic- 
tating fresh works, explanatory of the 
pure doctrines of Christianity as they 
are unfolded in the holy Scriptures. 
During the latter years of his life he 
resided wholly at Warwick, blessing, to 
the last moments of his consciousness, 
those around him, and blessed by all 
who came within the circle of his affec- 
tions. His funeral took place on the 
9th of June. The body, on its way from 
Warwick, was met near St. Peter’s by the 
personal friends and congregation of the 
deceased, in number upwards of 200, ail 
voluntarily provided with funeral badges. 
At St. John’s church the Sunday school 
children were ranged in line from the 
door to the gates. The service was read 
by the Rev. William Huntington, and a 
hymn adapted to the occasion was sung 
by the children. This part of the cere- 
mony was particularly interesting, as 
the venerable Rector through his life had 
directed the greatest care to the younger 
branches of his congregation, avd to 
those of the schools most especially. 
The body was afterwards carried out to 
the church-yard, where it was deposited 
in a vault communicating with the 
eburch, 

The following is a list of Mr. Clowes’s 
publications: ** An Affectionate Address 
to the Clergy of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland on the Theo- 
logical Writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg,” 8vo. *‘ Dialogues on the Nature, 
Design, and Evidence of the Writings 
of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, with 
a brief account of some of his Philoso- - 
phical Works,” 12mo. 1788. ‘ Letters 
to a Member of Parliament on the Cha- 
racter and Writings of Baron Sweden- 
borg; containing a full refutation of all 
the Abbé Barruel’s calumnies against 
the Hon. Author,”’ 2d edition, 8vo. 1799. 
** A Dialogue between a Churchman and 
Methodist on the Writings and Opinions 
of Baron Swedenborg,” 8vo. ‘*A few 
plain Answers to the Question, ‘ Why do 
you receive the Testimony of Baron Swe~ 
denborg?” 12mo. 1806. ‘* Letter to 
the Christian Observer” in defence of 
the same, 8vo. 1807. ‘* Letters to a 
Friend on the Divine Person and Chg- 
racter of Jesus Christ,” 8vo. “‘ On Me- 
diums, their Divine origin and import- 
ant uses, especially in the Regeneration 
and Salvation of Mankind,”? 8vo. 1814, 
* Pure Evangelical Religion Restored,” 
8vo. The Spiritual Sum, its existence 
and operation proved from Scripture 
and Reason,” 8vo. “ The Parables of 
Jesus Christ explained,” 18mo, 1816. 
“ The Miracles of Jesus Christ ex- 
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plained,” 18mo. 1816. ‘* Scripture His- 
tories, selected from the Old Testa- 
ment,”’ 18mo. 1817. ‘* The true end 
and design of the Holy Sacrament,” 
12mo. ‘Letters to the Rev. John 
Grundy on the Unitarian Controversy,” 
8vo. 1817. ‘A Letter to the Rev. 
W. Roby on some passages in his Lec- 
tures,” 8vo. 1820. “A second Letter 
to the same, in reply to his Pamphlet 
entitled, Anti-Swedenborgianism,” 8vo. 
1821, ‘The Gospel according to Mat- 
thew, translated from the original 
Greek, and illustrated by Extracts from 
the Hon. Eman. Swedenborg, 1819; 
St. John’s Gospel, on the same plan, 
1819; St. Luke’s, 1824; and St. Mark’s, 
1827." “The two Heavenly Memo- 
rialists, or Love and Truth stating to 
the Christian World their peculiar dis- 
tresses, aud imploring relief,” 8vo, 1818. 
*°On the two Worlds, the Visible and 
Invisible, their nearness to connection 
and operation on each other,” 8vo. 
1819. A Treatise on Opposites, their 
nature, origin, and uses, as affecting 
both the Natural and Spiritual Life of 
Man,’ 8vo. 1821. £* Christian Tem- 
per,” 8vo. 1822. ‘ The Twelve Hours 
of the Day,” 8vo. 1823. ‘* On Delights, 
their Origin, Variety, Uses, and Ends,” 
8vo. 1824. Letters to a Friend on 
the Human Soul, its Immateriality and 
Immortality,” 8vo. 1825. ‘* Letters on 
the Human Body,” 8vo. 1827. “On 
Science, its Divine Origin, Operation, 
Use, and End,” 8vo. 1828; ‘* Sermons 
preached at St. John’s church, Man- 
chester,” 2 vols. 8vo. ‘* Sermons on 
the Call and Deliverance of the Children 
of Israel: out of Egypt,” 8vo. 1803, 
*¢ Sermons on the Parable of the Mar- 
riage of the King’s Son,” 8vo. 1812. 
“* Short Dialogues on Creation and Re- 
demption,” 18mo. 1820. Sermons on 
the Lord’s Prayer and Ten Command- 
ments, 8vo. 1821; on the Beatitudes, 
8vo, 18253; on the Parable of the ten 
Virgins, 8vo. 1828. ‘* Religious In- 
struction for Youth,” 2 vols. 18mo. 
‘¢ Family Prayers,’ 18mo. To which 
might be added a great variety of single 
Sermons; atranslation from the Psalms, 
with Notes and’ practical Illustrations; 
and a Posthumous Work now preparing 
for the press. 





Rev, H. F. A. Devarire. 

May 18. The Rev. Henry Francis 
Alexander Delafite, M.A. Evening Lec- 
turer at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and 
Foreign Secretary to the Ruyal Society 
of Literature, 

The family of Mr Delafite was amongst 
those virtuous and exemplary citizens 


who were driven out of France by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His 
father, a man of great piety and learn- 
ing, was Chaplain to the Prince of 
Orange; while the virtues and accom- 
plishments of his mother attracted the 
notice of the late Queen Charlotte, and, 
after the death of her husband, recom- 
mended her to the office of French go- 
verness to the Princesses. This appoint- 
ment (which Mad. Delafite filled for 
many years, with the high esteem of the 
Hlustrious family to whom she was at- 
tached) led to her son’s receiving an 
English education at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where he attained the degree of 
M.A. July 5, 1805. Mr. Delafite was 
for nearly thirty years lecturer of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden; but, though 
not altogether forgotten by the exalted 
personages who had enjoyed the benefit 
of his mother’s eminent services, and 
who originally directed his choice of a 
profession, he never emerged, even to a 
benefice in the church, of which he was 
a zealous lahourer, from that humble 
station which he was satisfied to adotn 
with his intelligent conversation and his 
mild and benevolent virtues. 

Though httle known as an author, 
Mr. Delafite bas not left the public 4l- 
together without proofs of his scien- 
tific information and extensive readivg. 
Having lived on terms of strict ititi- 
macy with the late illustrious geologist, 
De Luc, during the latter years of that 
eminent man’s life, he, in the year 1812, 
published, under the eye of the author, 
a translation of De Luc’s “‘ Elements of 
Geology ;” and in other respects was in- 
strumental in making the English pub- 
lic acquainted with the immortal labours 
of the father of that important science. 
But his most valuable service to the 
geologic student was the composition of 
a work which he had just completed at 
the time of his decease, being a new 
edition of De Luc’s “ Letters on the 
Physical History of the Earth;’’ to which 
he has prefixed an introduction, con- 
taining a general view of the labour’ of 
that great geologist, and a vindication 
of his claims to original views respect- 
ing the fundamental points in the 
science. Such being the limited extent 
of Mr. Delafite’s labours for the press, 
they alone who enjoyed his friendship are 
in a condition to appreciate his talents 
and acquirements, his various erudition, 
his enlightened opinions, at once ortho- 
dox and liberal, and his familiar acquaint- 
ance with the stores of ancient and 
modern learning and science. He was 
distinguished by the absence of personal 
pretensions, united with the warmest 
zeal for the honour and interest of his 
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friends; by an almost excessive charity 
in word and opinion; and by an activity 
and efficiency in works of private bene- 
ficence truly astonishing, when the me- 
diocrity of bis circumstances and his re- 
tired and studious habits are considered. 


—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

June 18. At Priors Marston, Warw. 
aged 74, the Rev. Uriel Harwood, for 28 
years Curate of that parish and Lower 
Shuckburgh. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1783. He edited in 1813 two volumes 
of ** Discourses from the works of eminent 
English Divines and others, never before 
published ;” and a third volume entitled, 
‘* Twenty-four additional Select Discourses, 
from the works of eminent divines of the 
Church of England, and from others, never 
before published, with explanatory notes.” 

June 19. At Brighton, aged 72, the 
Rev. Henry Lomax Walsh, LL.D., of Grim- 
lesthorpe, co. Lincoln. He took the degree 
of B.A. as a member of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, in 1783. He was father of the 
Rev. Theobald W. of Bramdean, Hants. 

June 28. At Croxton, Lincolnshire, 
aged 70, the Rev. Francis Jennings, Rector 
of that place, to which he was presented by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon in 1803. 

July 1. At Oxford, in his 86th year, 
the Rev. John Gutch, M.A. F.S.A, Of this 
venerable and highly-respected clergyman a 
memoir shall be given in our next. 

July 3. At Lewisham, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. Hugh Jones, Rector of Lewisham 
and Talgarth, Brecknockshire. He was of 
Queen’s coll. Oxford, M.A. 1773; was pre- 
sented to Talgarth in 1806 by the Dean and 
Canons of Windsor, and to Lewisham in 
1825 by the Earl of Dartmouth. This ve- 
nerable clergyman was connected with Lew- 
isham, either as Curate or Rector, for above 
forty years, and was highly respected by his 
parishioners. He had been rector previ- 
ously to his late appointment, but resigned 
the living to Dr. Legge, Bp. of Oxford, on 
whose death in 1825 he was again inducted. 

July 5, At Seaton, Devonshire, aged 67, 
the Kev. Francis Joseph Horatio Festing, 
Vicar of Winsham, and a magistrate for 
Somersetshire. He was presented to Win- 
sham in 1798 by the Dean of Wells. 

July10, Aged 86, the Rev. Thomas Bur- 
rough, Rector of Abbot’s Anne, Hants. bro- 
ther to Sir James Burrough, late Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas. He was for- 
merly Fellow of King’s coll. Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1767, M.A. 1770, 
and was presented to his living in 1774. 

July 17. At Hackney, aged 50, the 
Rev. Charles Sleech Hawtrey, Vicar of Wil- 
ston, Monm. and Minister of the Episcopal 
Jews’ Chapel, Bethnal Green. He was of 
Oriel coll. Oxf. M.A. 1813, and was pre- 
sented to Wilston in 1805 by Eton college. 
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He was formerly Curate of Holyrood parish, 
Southampton, and was author of ‘¢ A Guide 
to Heaven, addressed to all who believe the 
Gospel. 1805.” 8vo.; ‘* Sermon on the duty 
of Humanity to the Irrational part of the 
Creation. 1806.” 8vo. 





LONDON DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts VicINITY. 


April 30. In Lower Connaught-place, 
aged 75, Sir Samuel Bentham, K.S.G. a 
Brigadier-General in the Russian service, 
late Inspector-general of Naval Works, and 
Civil Architect and Engineer of the Navy. 
He was allowed to wear the insignia of the 
Order of St. George of Russia, July 16, 
1789. 

June 12. At Peckham, W. Webb, esq. 

July 7. Aged 73, Mr. R. Cater, of the 
Stock Exchange. 

July 9. At Montagu-place, aged 66, A. 
E. Impey, esq. 

At Harley-place, Mary-le-bone, aged 74, 
W. Meredith, esq. 

July 10. In Charterhouse-square, aged 
18, Laura Maria, dau. of J. H. Spey, esq. 

July 11, At Finsbury-cireus, aged 72, 
W. Dawes, esq. late chief accountant of the 
Bank of England. 

July 12. At Kennington, aged 35, 
Sarah, wife of E. Gibbs, esq. of Mark-lane, 
and the Island of Granada. 

In Great Queen-street, aged 66, Isaac 
Swan, esq. of the Army Pay-Office, many 
years Lieut. and Quarter-master of the 
Dorset Militia. 

Aged 80, E. Slaughter, esq. of Edmonton. 

July 14. In Montagu-st. Portman-sq. 
in his 80th year, Kenneth Francis Mac- 
kenzie, esq. formerly Attorney-general for 
the island of Granada. 

John, eldest son of the Rev. Jobu Savile 
Ogle, of Kirkley, Northumberland. 

July 15. At Wellclose-sq. aged 84, 
David Richardson, esq. 

July 16. Aged 27, Julia, widow of Capt. 
C. T. Smith, R.N. nephew of Sir Sidney 
Smith. 

July 19. At Thornton-heath, aged 79, 
R. Harrison, esq. 

In Fitzroy-sq. Caroline, second dau, of 
Major A. Orme. 

Aged 25, Frederick Johnston, M. B. of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, youngest son of 
W. Johnston, esq. of Muswell-hill. 

At Blackheath-hill, Isabella, relict of S. 
Maitland, esq. late Commander E I. C, 

. At Croydon, aged 38, Lieut. S. Drewry, 

N. 


‘July 20. At Camberwell, aged 76, Tho. 
Mounteney, esq. 


Beps.—July 24. At Biggleswade, aged 
76, Sam. Wells, esq. banker. 

Berxs.—July 8. At Windsor Castle, 
aged 86, Mr. Chas. Haynes, a Poor Knight 
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of Windsor. He was a native of that town, 
in whicif he possessed considerable property ; 
and has left a numerous family of descend- 
ants, to the third generation. Since the 
reformation of the institution of the Poor 
Knights, in 1810 (see our vol. Lxxx, ii. 
620), none but military men have been ap- 
poiuted ; and Mr. Haynes was the last sur- 
vivor of the civilians. 

July 7. At Clay Hall, Old Windsor, 
aged 86, Mrs, the widow of V. Green, esq. 

July 13. At Windsor, aged 82, Mehe- 
tabel, widow of Stratford Canning, esq. and 
mother of the Right Hon. Stratford Can- 
ning. She was dau. of Rt. Patrick of Som- 
merville, co. Dublin, esq. and was left a 
widow in 1787. 

At Reading, aged 80, David Fenton, esq. 

Bucxs.—July 12. T. Saunders, esq. of 
Pitchcot, near Aylesbury. 

Cornwati.—July 2. At the Vicarage, 
Davidstow, aged 70, Arminiel, wife of the 
Rev. Lewis Marshall. 

Devon.—June 3. Aged 35, Jane, wife 
of the Rev, Edw. Beauchamp St. John, 
M.A. cousin to Lord St. John. She was 
the second dau. of James Slade, esq. of Ply- 
mouth, was married July 25, 1820, and has 
left a numerous family. 

June 5. Lieut. J. A. Phillips, R.N. son 
of Capt. P. of Forr House. 

June 5. At Plymouth, Capt. Thomas 
Innes, R.N. He received his first commis- 
sion in Nov. 1790, and was made a com- 
mander into the Primrose armed ship on the 
North Sea Station, Dec. 26, 1799. On the 
7th Aug. 1804, being then in the Rambler 
brig, he attacked a French convoy near Isle 
Dieu, captured two vessels, and drove the 
remainder on shore. He. was afterwards 
actively employed in the Childers brig and 
Myrtle ship-sloop, until his advancement to 
post rank 1810. He married a sister of 
Capt. Geo. Sayer, C.B. 

June 24. Aged 73, Anna, widow of 
Robert (who but for the attainder would 
have been the 12th) Lord Trimlestoun, of 
Trimlestoun Castle, Dublin, cousin of the 
present Peer. 

Lately, At Tavistoek, aged 65, John 
Abraham, esq. Portreeve of that borough. 

July 6. At Torquay, aged 62, Emily 
Dorothea, dau. of James Blunt, esq. of 
Lower Wallop, Hampshire. 

July 7. At Plymouth, aged 86, John 
Tubby, esq. 

July 14. At Tavistock, aged 78, Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Bray, half-pay, 7th W. I. Regt. 
and Commandant of the 3d Devon Local 
Militia. 

At Sidmouth, aged 34, Lieut. Robert 
Hood Baker, of Wilton Cottage, Taunton. 

July 18. At her son-in-law’s, Vice-Ad- 
miral Barton, aged 88, Elizabeth, widow of 
Henry Downe, esq. of Burrough House. 

July 22, At Stonehouge, aged 68, Mr. 
George Mahon, many years’Master Gunner 
of St. Nicholas’ Island. 


Dorset.—July 14. At Poole, aged 82, 
Mrs, Judith Bowden, grand-dau. of Sir Wm, 
Phippard, Kat. formerly Mayor, and one of 
the Representatives in Parliament of that 
janes and widow of Samuel Bowden, 
esq. also Mayor of Poole. 

Essex.—July 10. Anne-Rishton, eldest. 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Carpenter Ray, vicar 
of Boreham, and sister to Mr. Henry Ray, 
of Iron Acton, Glouc. 

GoucesTersHiRE.—July 2. At Clifton, 
Dorothea-Ann, youngest daughter—and on 
15, Charlotte, wife—of Major.-Gen. Fitz- 
Gerald. 

July3. At Gloucester, Edmund Blewitt, 
esq. of Gower-street, barrister-at-law, and 
son of Edward Blewitt, esq. of Llantarnam 
Abbey, Monmouthshire. 

July 7. At Charlton Kings, aged 69, 
Mrs. H. Williams, late of Park-crescent, 
London, wife of H. T. Williams, esq. 

July 10. At Clifton, aged 84, Mary, 
widow of John Anstie, esq. of Devizes. 

July 13. At Bristol, aged 78, Jeremiah 
Hill, esq. 

Hants.—June 23. At Tichfield, aged 
35, Capt. Edw. Covey, R. Eng. 

June 24. At Porchester, Major Mark, 
formerly of 57th regiment. 

Lately. In the Isle of Wight, aged 55, 
Commander E. Roberts, R. N. 

July t2, Jane-Rodney, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Sir H. Rivers, Bart. of Martyr 
Worthy, near Winchester. 

July 16. At Fordingbridge, aged 36,. 
Dr. Charles Pargeter, second sun of P. H. 
Pargeter, esq. 

Krent.—May 30. At Chatham, Major 
W. H. Snowe, R. M. 

Lately. At Hayes, aged 87, Abel Moysey, 
esq. late of Bloomsbury-square, father of 
the Archdeacon of Bath. 

At Margate, George Crookshank, esq. 
eldest son of the Rt. Hon. Judge Crook- 
shank, of Newtown Park, Dublin. 

July t. At Greenwich, Sophia, sister of 
the Rev. Joshua Hird, Rector of Monxton, 
Hants, aged 68. 

July 5. At Tunbridge Wells, John 
Sayer, esq. of Park crescent, Portland-pl. 
brother to the Rev. E. Poulter, Prebendary 
of Winchester. 

Near Ramsgate, W. Parkinson, esq. 

July 7, At Eltham, J. Warner, esq. 
aged 79. 

July 9. Aged 65, Sarah, wife of W. 
Stringer, esq. of Leaves-green, late of Cud- 
ham-lodge. 

July 20. At Ramsgate, Edward Ellis, of 
St. John’s-college, Oxford, eldest son of 
Edward Ellis, esq. of Hendon. 

Lincotnsuire. — July 8. At Thurlby 
Vicarage, aged 22, Maria, second dau. of late 
Peter Acklam, esq. of Beverley. 

June 23. Dr. William Crane, of Boston. 

Mipptesex. — At Bromley, aged 80, 
Thos. Drane, esq. of Bexhill, Sussex; a 
Deputy Lieutenant for Midd! «x. 
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June 15. Aged 59, at Chelsea, W. Tebbs, 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

At Chelsea, aged 111, Patrick Gibson. 
He was a purser in the navy, superannuated 
after he had passed his hundredth year. 
Gibson was an Irishman, and of a very 
strong sinewy frame. His hand was like 
whalebone, and his grip and shake, to the 
very last, such as would have astonished, if 
not annihilated the nerves of a modern ex- 
quisite. Faithful to his old sea-customs, he 
lived chiefly on salt junk, which he laid in 
for the week. He was very cheerful, and 
his conversation extremely entertaining. At 
the taking of Quebec, where he was a pur- 
ser in 1759, he had, it seems, gone ashore 
to bathe, and was in a state of nudity when 
he perceived boats from the fleet with the 
immortal Wolfe, and the gallant Admiral 
who commanded the naval part of the expe- 
dition, approaching the spot selected for his 
ablutions. He had barely time to huddle 
up his clothes, and take refuge in a hut 
which stood by the sea-side. It happened 
that the two commanders walked into the 
same cabin, and while the shivering purser 
was in secret trying to get into his shirt and 
trowsers, he perforce overheard their con- 
versation. Wolfe bluntly stated to the Ad- 
miral, that he was determined to attack the 
heights the next morning ; and asked him if 
he would assist him with the marines from 
the vessels. ‘* Not only with the marines,” 
was the characteristic reply, ‘‘ but with 
every sailor who can he spared to bear a 
hand.” This, said old Gibson, was the only 
court held on the memorable occasion—the 
brave officers shook hands upon it, and re- 
turned to their boats. The glorious result 
of their union is a bright page in English 
history. 

At Hillingdon, aged 81, Lady Katherine 
Walpole, aunt to the Earl of Orford, dau. 
of Horatio the first Earl, by Lady Rachael 
Cavendish, 3rd dau. of William, 3rd Duke of 
Devonshire. 

July 1. At Chiswick, Lettice, widow of 
the Rev. J. Watson, of Bonishall, near 
Macclesfield. 

July 6. At Hampton-court, aged 76, 
Frances-Xavier-Law, widow of Cha. Smith, 
esq. governor of Madras. 

Norrotx.—At Yarmouth, Mr. Cooper, 
a penurious but benevolent man. Although 
possessed of a handsome property, he was 
uniformly clad in the poorest habiliments. 
Possessed of a commodious house, he made 
a present of it to a friend, and resided at 
lodgings. He was exceedingly abstinent; a 
small piece of meat, and an equally small 
piece of bread, became his weekly fare. He 
was once met by a seaman, who swore he 
would divide his last sixpence with him; 
the old gentleman took it, and in return 
presented him with a piece of paper, which 
was found to be 5/. His custom was to 
enter the abodes of wretchedness, leave a 
donation, and quit the house in silence. 


OBITUARY. 
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NorTHUMBERLAND.—Laflely. _F rances- 
Catherine, wife of the Rev. Rowland Bate- 
man, and daughter of the late Robert Mit- 
ford, esq. of Mitford ; and Charles, her in- 
fant son. 

Notts.—Lately. At Trowell, aged 100, 
Mr. John Bacon, a native of that village. 

Oxrorpsu.—July 6. At Oxford, John 
Hickman, esq. a magistrate of that city. 
He was elected Common Councilman in 
1796; Chamberlain in 1800 ; Bailiff in 1804 ; 
Assistant in 1826; and Mayor in 1827. 

Sarop.—July 20. Wm. Phillips, esq. of 
Chetwynd House. 

Somerset.--June7. At Widcombe House, 
Commander Matthew Wrench, R.N. (1797). 

Lately. At Bath, aged 85, Jemima, widow 
of Joseph Howgate, esq. of Melksham. 

Aged 70, Richard Searle, esq. 27 years 
Collector of Customs at Minehead. 

July 5. At Kingston, aged 33, Susan, 
fourth dau. of the late Henry Sweeting, esq. 

Surrey.—June 26. At Carshalton, Thos. 
Gregson, esq. of the Temple, London, and 
formerly of Sunderland, Solicitor. 

At Roehampton, aged 30, Lord Arthur 
Augustus Edwin Hill, brother to the Mar- 
quis of Downshire; fourth son of Arthur 
the second and late Marquis, and the Right 
Hon. Mary Baroness Sandys. 

July 4. At Richmond, aged 32, E. J. A. 
Newman, esq. of the Foreign office. 

July 14, At Putney, in his s0th year, 
John Turner, esq. father of Captain Turner, 
of Winchester. 

Sussex.—May 27. At Coates, aged 22, 
Lieut. Thomas King, R.N. youngest son of 
the late John K. esq. 

July 13. At Brighton, Elizabeth-Martha, 
wife of T. B. Westwood, esq. of Bath. 

July 21. At Hastings, Mary-Anne, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Betts, 
of Wortham. 

Westmortann.—At Milesthorpe, aged 
71, James Barrow, esq. formerly a banker at 
Shaftesbury. 

Witts.—June 26. At Salisbury, Captain 
Augustus Hupsinan, R.N. 

Lately. Martha, wife of Thos. Davis, esq. 
of Portway House, Warminster. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Kempsey, the 
widow of the Rev. H. Southouse, Rector of 
Castle Coombe. 

July 18. At Worcester, aged 83, the 
widow of Thos. Wakeman, esq. elder brother 
of the late Sir H. Wakeman, Bart. 

Yorxksnire.—June 26. At Harrowgate, 
aged 68, Collingwood Forset Jackson, esq. 
of Low Hall, Brompton, late of Newcastle. 

Lately. At Leeds, in her 90th year, 
Hannah, widow of Richard Middlebrook, 
esq. of Thorne. 

July 6. In her 62d year, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Isaac Grayson, of York. 

July 7. Aged 16, Lucy, second dau. of 
Mr. Thompson, of York, solicitor. 

July 12. At Scarborough, aged 59, Henry 
Cooke, esq. banker, of the firm of Woodall 
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and Company, and Chief Magistrate of that 
borough. 

July 13. At Bridlington, aged 76, Wil- 
liam Ombler, esq. formerly of Buckton Hall, 
last surviving member of the male branch, 
who have been tenants to the St. Quintin 
family, of Scampston, for near 600 years. 
His remains were taken to Folkton,. where 
his ancestors have been interred for near 
700 years. 

July 16. Aged 78, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Richard Sykes, of West Eila. 

Scortanp.—June 20. At Montrose, aged 
90, Mrs. Margaret Rose, sister of late Right 
Hon. Sir G. Rose, Treasurer of the Navy. 

Iretanp.—May 18. At Limerick, Capt. 
A. C. Stanton, R.N. 

Lately. At Dublin, Lieut.-Col. William 
I. Tucker, late of the Royal Irish Artillery. 
He was appointed First Lieutenant in that 
corps in 1794, and served at the capture of 
St. Lucie, and other parts of the West In- 
dies, until 1797, when he returned home, 
in consequence of illness brought on by a 
coup-de-soleil. He was promoted to be 
Captain- Lieut, June 4, that year, and con- 
tinued to serve until the Union, when the 
Irish artillery was united to the English, 
and he retired from the service on full pay. 


OsrruAry.— Bill of Mortality.— Markets. 


(July, 


He attained the brevet of Major 1809, and 
Lieut.-Colonel 1814. 

At Derrynane, near Tralee, aged 106, 
Matthew Greany. 

At Cork, aged 18, Cornet Thos. Holme 
Bankes, 6th Drag. Guards. 

At Dublin, aged 71, Capt. Daniel Hull, 
late of 12th R. Vet. Batt. 

At Donaghadee, Major William Hull, 
formerly of the 62d Foot, in which he was 
appointed Ensign 1795, Lieut. 1796, Cap- 
tain 1803, brevet Major 1814. He served 
as Major of Brigade on the staff of Major- 
Gen. Bingham iu 1813, and to Lord Mont- 
gomery in 1814. 

At Donaghadee, the residence of her 
sister Lady Charlotte Jocelyn, aged 76, the 
Right Hon. Harriett Countess of Massa- 
reene, relict of Chichester Earl of Massa- 
reene, and aunt to the Earl of Roden. She 
was the eldest dau. of Rubert first Earl of 
Roden, by Lady Anne Hamilton, eldest 
dau. of James first Earl of Clanbrassil; was 
married in 1780, and left a widow Feb. 25, 
1816, with one daughter, Harriet, who then 
succeeded to the Viscounty of Massareene, 
and is the wife of Viscount Ferrard. 

Asroap.—May 29. At Barbadoes, aged 

2, Francis Cobham, esq. M.D. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 22 to July 26, 1831. 


























Christened. Luried. 2and 5 200|50and 60 139 
Males - 1098 e1ea Males - 1041 2010 & 5and10 86] 60 and 70 190 
Females - 1085 Females- 979 4 10 and 20 74] 70and 80 164 

Whereof have died under two years old 569 8 4 20 and 30 152 | 80 and 90 85 
ee = 30 aud 40 187 | 90 and 100 8 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 13d. per pound. 40 and 50 165 | 191 I 
CORN EXCHANGE, July 25. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
‘i. & > & es. & eS & a «¢€ s. ad. 
72 @ 42 0 29 O 34 0 42 0 44 0 
PRICE OF HOPS, July 22. 
Kent Bags .....+..0.06 si. Os. to 7. Os. | Farnham(seconds)...... 4/. 0s. to 9/. Os. 
EE nn0dcssaccsnace 51. Os. to 61. Os. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 6l. 10s. to 8’. 8s. 
_ a aeeeeeeeree iqieiens cs, . -— 2. ot ern 51, 15s. to 6’. 12s. 
Farnham (fine) ......10/. Os. to 141. Os. | Essex .....0...seceesseeees 5l. 12s, toG/. 12s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 25. 


Smithfield, Hay 31. Os. to 41. 4s. 


Straw 11. 10s. to 11, 16s. 


Clover 4/. Os. to 61. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, July 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





Se, —_ + | we 8 
Mutton.. 4d. to 8s. 10d. 
rer iskhioann 3s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. 
Pibiiisicsnnns 8 SEG Se, OF 


BA csinssciamessrsecccres Oh 100. 00-40. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market . July 25: 

Beasts 2,483 Calves 242 

Sheep and Lambs 26,550 Pigs 210 


COAL MARKET, July 25, 24s. 9d. to 31s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 49s, 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 76s. Mottled 82s, Curd, 84s.6d,—-CANDLES, 8s.6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, July 18, 1831, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill - 





CANALS. Price. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch -|£.80 0 
Ashton and Oldham .| 91 0 
Barnsley . 190 0O 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh. ) 240 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 105 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 100 0 
Coventry . . . -| 750 0 
Cromford . . . + 
Croydon. .- 13 
Derby . . . 120 0 
Dudley . . - 58 0 
Ellesmere and Chester os 
Forth and Clyde . 625 0 
Glamorganshire . .| 290 0 
Grand Junction . .| 239 O 
Grand Surrey. . . -- 
Grand Union . . .| 204 
Grand Western . .| 77 dis. 
Grantham . . . .| 195 0 
Huddersfield . . 18 0 
Kennet and Avon. .| 25% 
Lancaster . . ~| 183 
Leeds and Liverpoo! -| 895 0 
Leicester . . .| 212 O 
Leic. and North’n 73 0 
Loughborough . ./2400 0 
MerseyandIrwell _— 
Monmouthshire . .| 205 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham 10 0 
re —_ 
Cafes’ « 2 oo «| 600 © 
Peak Forest . . .| 58 O 
Regent’s . . . «| 17% 
eS eee 65 0 
Severn and Wye . .| 19 0 
Shrewsbury . . .| 250 0 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 550 0O 
Stourbridge . . .| 220 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 35 0 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0O 
Swansea . 205 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 29 0 
Ditto, Black ‘ 25 0 
Trent & Mersey(sh.) | 620 0 
Warw. and Birming. 242 0 
Warwick and Napton | 215 0 
Wilts and Berks . 5 0 
Wore. and Birming. 88 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s 70 O 
London (Stock) | 593 
West India (Stock) | 121 0 
East India (Stock) | 62 0 
Commercial (Stock) | 75 0 
eee 127 10 

BRIDGES. 

Hammersmith — 
Southwark... . 23 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 24 0 
Vauxhall . . . sod 
Waterloo . . 

Ann. of 81. . 21 0 

Ann. of 7/. . 19 0 

















Div.p.ann. 
£.4 0 
5 O 
10 O 
12 10 
6 0 
5 O 
50 0O 
17 O 
6 0 
2 15 
8 15 
27 +0 
13 12 8 
13 O 
1 0 | 
10 O 
1 0 
a «6 
1 O 
20 0 
17 0O 
4 0 
200 O 
40 0 
12 0O 
18 0 
32 0 
3 0 
013 6 
4 0 
17 0 
11 O 
34 0 
10 0 
1 6 
23 0 | 
i5 O } 
110 | 
110 
87 10 
12 0 
11 65 
0 4 
4 0 
3 p.ct. 
3 do 
8 Odo 
4 Odo 
{4 Odo, 
56 3 @2 
1 Oo 
115 
1 Oo 
0 18 8| 
0 16 4\ 














RAILWAYS. 
Forest of Dean. 
Manchester & Liverp. 
Stockton & Darlington 

WATER-WORKS. 
East London . . 
Grand Junction . 
Kent . 
Manchester ; & Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . . 
INSURANCES. 
a oe 
Ee ee ee 
Atlas . 
British Counnerstal Pe 
County Fire. 
Eagle . 2. « « « 
ee os Se ft Se 
Guardian . . . 
Hope Life. .. . 
Imperial Fire . . . 
Ditoime.. i 
Protector Fire. . 
Provident Life . 
Rock Life . . . 


\| Rl. Exchange (Stock) 


MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . . 
Bolanos . 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Tron 2 we 
Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 
Hibernian . 


Irish Mining Comp’ 


| Real Del Monte e 


|| Birmingham 


|| Australian (Agricult! 





United Mexican . . 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘, 
Ditto, New ... 
iy. 6 ee ew 
Ditto, New .. . 
Pua. « . « 
a 
oe «+s « 


Birmingham&Stafford 
Brighton 2 Se 


| Bristol . . . 


Isle of Thanet. . : 


|] Lewes . 6 2. « « 


|| Liverpool . . . . 


Maidstone . 


. || Rateliff — a 
Rochdale . . . . 
Sheffield . ... 

|| Warwick ° ° 

MISCELLANEOUS 


_“~ 


Auction Mart. . 


Annuity, British . 
|| Bank, irish Provincial 


Carnet. Stock, I st class 
Ditto, 2d class 








| 
| 
| 
‘7 


60 0 
50 0 


134dis. 
17 0 
17 O 
254 
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Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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From June 26 to July 25, 1881, Loth inclusive. 








Fahrenheit’s Therm. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranr, 
































































































































th — ii } ae 8p 1| 
6/8 4] 3 | eg 82i g Sap 
CS lo 8 S =| Boron..| Weather. SS 3 £ § 5) Baren. Weather. 
BE ios | S & in. pts. SSCS se <Y in. j ts. 
As\*=|* =z) Bx le= Z 
June 5 i} | July} ° oy 
26 56 | 29, 60 cldy.&show.| 11 | 64 | 71 | 62 || 29, 86\cloudy 
27 56 ||» 87 do. | 12 | 64 | 72 | 61 | $ 65/do. & show. 
28 57 || 9 90!do. | 18 | 59 | 61 | 57 | ; 66\do. & do. 
29 54 | 80, 00/do. 14 | 60 | 62 | 60 ||, 70|do. & do. 
30 59 | 29, 97\do. 15 | 64|69| 61 || 5 73lfair & do. 
Jy. 1 58 || 80, 07/fair& cloudy! 16 | 65 | 72 | 59 ||, 76/do. & do. 
@ 59 ||.» 02'do, | 17 | 63 | 74 | 60 ||, 95/do. & eldy. 
38 62 || 30, 00 do. || 18 | 67 | 70 | 59 ||, 95\do. & do. 
4 | 62 ||, 18\fine 19 | 64 | 71 | 61 ||, 90ldo, & do. 
5 64 ||, 20\cloudy || 20 | 63 | 68 | 62 ||, 80\cloudy 
6 60 ||, 34|fair | 21} 65 | 71 | 56 |, 65\showers 
7 | 58 || 5 27\do. | 22 61 63 | 55 » 80\do, 
8 62 ||, 20/do, | 23 | 61 | 66 | 56 » 79\cloudy 
9 67 || , 18 do i 24 | 62 | 70 | 56 | 84/do, 
10 58 > 10'rain 25 | 64 171 | 58 | 80, OO/fair & cloudy 
' | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 28, to July 27, 1831, loth inclusive. 
S| 145 /a8ls.l¢ag] 8i8.| g! | 4 le | 
Slza 98 | 28 PELE) 89 Sgiesisd) & a] es. Bills, 
ol25| 82) 52 (82 s5i28 (seise88; SB [S| i000 
Ba) Be | BS eles a [E~ Emo] 3 6S 
=| eM | on fey fou | o |v | < [| = I | 
28) 894) 894 | 98§| 163 —lpar 2 pm.—! 10 12 pm. 
29, —— | 89%| 893 | 983) 163 ——|—————_——| 10 11 pm. 
30/200 £94! 893 | 984) 163 ———______|— 10 11 pm. 
1,200 894| 893% 983\——_|—_|_ 1 pm. _|——-| 10 12 pm. 
2 2005) | 89% \———| 16 ——|}_ par |——| 10 8 pm. 
4201 |81z —' 893 984! 163-— —| 8 9 pm. 
5200 824 | s94| 893 ——| 984 16 — 2 spm.——, 9 11 pm. 
6 4 89%] 894893 3) 984) 163-—| ——| 12 13 pm. 
7'200 |813 1) 893 893 89g 83| 98§ 164——| 3 pm. |_| 13 15 pm. 
8200 81g #| 893] 89$88g § 98% 163—| 4 5 pm.——| 13 15 pm. 
9—— 82 #— 89389 #3 98§ 163199 | 4pm. ——| 15 16 pm. 
112004 823 §—| 903 893904! 99 | 17, ——| 4 pm. |) 15 16 pm. 
12201 33% 3—| 91 904 4| 99§ 174202 | 4 3 pm.| 82 | 14 15 pm. 
13 201 4| 914} 903 904 4) 994) 17 (2014) 4pm. |——| 14 18 pn. 
14—— 4; 91 | 903 90% 4) 99%) 16 ——| 4 | pm. | 14 9 pm. 
15/200 i| 914) 903903 3) 994) 163 2005) par | 814] 10 7 pm. 
161994 — 90§ 903893! 983| 16% |par 2 dis. | 8 6 pm. 
18 1993 3] 90490 4 99 | 17 |——| 2 1 dis. | 6 7 pm. 
19 20034 #| 903) 90§'90§ 4) 99%] 17 |200 par |——| 7 5 pm. 
20 2004 | 91 | 91 |\90§ § 993] 173——| 2 1 dis.| 81g! 5 7 pm. 
21.201 |83 2§82% 4] 90g) 9031903 4) 99%] 174,202 |2 dis. par | 7 9 pm 
22'201 |s3$ $824 Z\—— 904\904 §) 993| 174 ——| 1 pm. | 81%) 9 12 pm 
23 2004/83§ 4823 §%| 903) 91 |904 3| 993) 17%)2003\par 2 pm.) 82 | 11 13 pm. 
25/201 83§ % 82% 34\——' 91g )90§ 14) | i je ewes we 13 12 pm. 
96/201 |83¢ 4834 4] 913 913/914 4| 993, 178 ——| 1 2 pm.|\——! 12 14 pm. 
27\——-|84 33.83$ 4! 92 | 92 |91g #1003! 174\2014! 8 2 pm.| 13 14 pm. 








New South Sea Annuities, July 6, 803; 20, 81. 


South Sea Stock, July 11, 923; 17, 92. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Ca, 





J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 














